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PREFACE. 



This work was prepared with the hope of rendering the atad/'of English 
titammar more interesting and profitable than is usaally the case voder the 
eidinaiy methods of instruction. 1^ 

Testimonials from the highest sources, receired since the first edition waa 
published, hare led the author to believe that his efforts to this enc* have not 
been entirely in vain. 

The work has been carefiilly revised, and a considerable part of it re-written, 
for the present edition. It has been enlarged by the addition of Introductory 
Lesvons, Orthography, P^i 'vly, andt»ther matter necessary to make the work 
Bottt nnmptete as a Grammar of the language. 

The RUhjects of Etymology and Syntax, are divided into three Parts. In the 
fint, the Parts of Speech are defined, and tlieir offices and relations explained. 
The noun isiirBt illustrated in a familiar way, but still in a manner to relieve 
Ae teach<^r of the labor which properly belongs to the learner, by exercises 
on the blai^k board or slate, and by supplying nouns in sentences which are 
left incomplete These exercises are sufficiently extended to give a clear 
■nderstanding i>t the Part of speech under examination. 

The Verb is «ioxt explained by a similar method. The Noun and the Verb 
are now united l<> form a sentence. 

The idea of a smlenee Ss impressed upon the mind of the learner by a variety 
<^ exercises, questions and explanations. Hn is taught that the Noun and the 
Verb are the most uu{H>rtant parts of speech, and that without employing both, 
oo idea can be fully et pressed in language. 

The Parts of speech which extend or limit, or in any manner modify the 
meaning of the Noun, are next in their proper order clearly illustrated and 
defined, and in like mannnr. the mollifications of the Verb are explained. 

The sentence which was begun with two words, vit : the Noun and the Verb, 
is thui graduafly extended, as nature dictates in learning language, and in a 
manner which can hardly fail of making the relation of words well understood 
by the learner. 

After the sentence has been tlms constructed, and the office and relation of 
each Part of speech explained, and after the terms by which its different parts 
are denommated, have been illustrated and defined, Exercises in Analysis are 
mtfoduced, by which the learner ia taught tt> reselve a sentence into the •!• 
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mento of which It is eompoMd. Eren young, pupfli will perfbrm such ezer* 
ciaes with larpiisiiig interest and facility, and will unconsciooalj gain, in a lit- 
tle time, more knowledge of the stmctore of Language, than he con acquire 
by a drilling of seTeral years in the usual routine otparnng. 

In Part II. the parts of speech are again taken up in the same order, and 
their variations and fonns are explained, and exercises in parsing are intro- 
duced, in addition to those in Analysis and Composition, which were com- 
menced in Part Ir 

A few Rules of construction are employed in this Part, to guide in the ex 
•rciM of parsing. 

Part m. is devoted to Syntax and Composition j in this part, the rules and 
principles of construction e8tabli8hlK>y usage, are illustrated by examples 
drawn firom the best authorities, and arranged in exercises under the rules, re- 
spectivelv for analyxing and parting; and to these are subjoined other exer- 
cise' .or Composition, having reference to the same principles of construction, 
bpecial attention is given in this part to the use of etnmeeUvu, and to the ex- 
planation of difficult pkrau$ and combinations. 

The £xercises in Con^wsition throughout thp aKwk bring into immediate 
practice each principle explained ; and besides their practical advantage, they 
aie a useAil means of mental discipline. 

From the plan thus briefly explained, it will be perceived that the main de- 
sign of this work is to exhibit a method of instruction which may relieve the 
monotony and mtchanical drudgery usually attending the study of Grammar, 
not by innovaHons and noveltietf but by a simple and natural course of exer- 
cises, which, if properly attended to, will not only ensure thorough progress in 
the knowledge of the subject, but will teach the method by which, language 
may be studied with the greatest pleasure and advantage, and by which it can 
be employed with the most strength and propriety. 

The space allotted for this preface does not admit of a particular enumera- 
tion of the works consulted and referred to. It may be sufficient to say that 
the work has been a long time in contemplation, and that the best authoritiee 
fVom Home Tooke, Murray, Crombie, &c., down to the present time, havo 
Deen consuUed. 

The acknowledgments of the author are due to Rev. Solomon Adams, of 
Boston, for many valuable hints and criticisms during the progress of the pro^ 
•at edition through the press. 

A.H. W. 
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Thb Mowing introductory pages are prefixod to the work, malnlj fer the purpose of 
•uggesting to the teacher a familiar aod intelligible method of explaining to the leamet 
the foniiation of words and sentences ; the terms employed in Grammar; and the cUssi- 
flcailon of words into what is called ilie Parts of Speech, 

Each lesson presents a subject for a familiar lecture, with a few Ulustnttions which 
can be varied or extended at the dis<xi:t!on of the teacher. 

LESSON I. {Letters.) 

NoT«.~Let the clatt stand at the Blackboard, or be fumiaiied with slates whila 
practicing these lessons ; or the teacher can do the writing on the Board for tlie class. 

Write the marks or letters a, e, i^o, u, Sound or utter each separately.* 

Write the letters 6, c, d,/, g", J, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, «, (, v. Endeavor to gound 

each by itself, not using a, e, or u before or after them. Try to sound b and d 

in the word birdf e in the word eat,/ in fmth, gin go, km kind, « in 9ml,j im 

judge f t in toil. ' ^ 

Sound a in the words bate, bat, bar, bdlL 

Sound e in mete, met 

Sound i in frine,pin, ^ 

Sound o in note, Ttoty move, 

Sound u in tube, tub^/kdl. 

What is the difference between the letters a, e, t, o, u, and the letters 6, c, d, 
/,g,andh1 

Ana. The letters a, e, i, o, u, can be sounded easily alone, and are called 
voeala or voweU. The other letters are with difficulty sounded without the aid 
of the Towels, and are called contonanta. 

LESSON n. (Wbrcfa.) * 

Pot the letters b, dy r, t, together in such a way that they will call to mind 
something which yon have seen. In like manner place the letters h, »,r, e,o: 
d,g,os w,i,d,n; r,n,t,a. 

*Let the class practise, simultansously, on the diffeimt sounds of these letters, with a 
fbU and distinct uttsouoce. 
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When letter* ire pat together lo at to mean aometliiiig, they form loordt 
Before letters were inveiited certain pictiuea or aigna were naed in writing in* 
■teadofworda. 

Remark.— -The whole Dumber of words, conasting of about. 
40,000, hs divided into eight different elaaies or sorts. 

LESSON in. {CUmifieation qf words.) Nouirs, Pnoirovira. 

One claaa of words conaiats of the namtM of thinga which we can aee or think 
of. 

Write the namea of the objecta which you can aee or think of. 

Does every object have a name 7 An$. A large number of objecta of tlio 
iame kind has a eomtnon name. There ia a great number of horaea, and but 
one common name for all, viz : horte. 

The name " trft** ia given to a great number of objecta. 

Do any objecta have a particular name which ia applicable to no other ob- 
ject ? An$. Some objecta are so important that we wish to apeak ol them aep- 
arately, and for convenience, we give them a particular name; aa, Washington, 
Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, Slc 

Will you give particular namea to aome mountaina 7 cities 7 riven 7 towns f 
persons 7 

Do trees, birds, fish, stones, have particular namea 7 Why not 7 

Word^ wtiich denote the names of objects and things are called 
Nouns. 

Write the worda 7, th<m, he, «A<, it, welyou, they, him, he, them, who, t^Heh. 

Are these words names of things 7 Ane, They are not namea or noiujia, 
but they stand in place of nouna and are called pronotma. 

ExAMPLKw— I heard from my brother yesterday j he waa weU. The word he 
ia used to avoid repeating brotfter, 

LESSON IV. {Claseifieation qf words.) Vkrbs. 

Write the worda sings, rwis, neighs. 

Do theae words denote the names of objects t What do they denote 7 Ans. 
They denote what something does. What sings 7 What runs 7 What neighs 7 

Write other words which will denote what a man, a horse, a lion, o dog, doea. 

How does the word bird, differ from the word sings 7 Ans. The first is the 
name of a certain animal, the last denotea what the bird does. 

What ia the difierence between the words fox and rtms? horse and neighifj 
dog and harksl atm and shines? wind and blows? 

Words which denote what any thing does^ has done^ or will 
dOf are called Vxilba 
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Rkmark.— The two classes of words explained, tIx : the notmuid the verb, 
•omprise a large part of all the words in the English language. 

LESSON V. {Clasnfication qf words.) Adjectives. 

Write the words good, great, toise, prudent. Are these words nouns 7 Why 
not ? Write each before the noun man. What do these words denotfe, v/hen 
used before man ? Ana. They denote what kind of a man, or the qtuiiity of a 
man. 

Write words which will show what kind of a house you live in— what kind 
of a book you hold in your hand — what kind of a day it is. 

These words which denote what kind or quality, are called Ad- 
jectives. 

.. ^**^— "^^ ^'J *" ®^ " ??^ *** *" generally called articleg, but as ther resemble In 
their office the wordj one, this, that &c., ihey are someiimes clads«l with adjectives 
which rimit or r«rtrici the meaning of nouns, and are calleJ Deftaiiive adjectives. 

What is the difference between the words horse and gray? Ant. The word 
horse is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the kind, or quality of 
something. 

What is the difference oetween the words light and pleatant? boy and goodf 
tree and high 7 house and large ? 

Apply three adjectives to munj three to child; three to day; three to night; 
four to horse. 

The adjective is a part of speech next in importance to the noun and verb. 
It couipriifes a targe number of words vjkict) are u«ed tu exprew the qualitiei 
or to limit tiie meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

LESSON VT. {ClassificaUon of words.) Adverbs. 

Write the words pleasanUy, swietly, cheerfitUy. 

Can these words be joined to a noun 7 In the expression, the stm sMnss, to 
which word c9n*pUasantly be joined to make sense ? What kind of a word it 
shinps ? 

" The bird sin^ siceetly." Which word shows how the bird sings ? 

" The ni^ht was very dark." Which word shows how dirk the ni^ht was T 
Whit kind of a word is dark ? " He came yesterday;" Which word denotes 
the time ? With which word is yesterday coviected ? 

^ords which denote manner, fimc, quantity, &c., are called Ad- 
verbs. 

There are three other classes of words, termed prkpositiohs, see $ 105 j 
toifjUNCTioNs, see $ 107 j interjections, see $ 41; which comprise but few 
words compared with the classes which have been explained above. 
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SUMMARY. 

What is the number of words estimated to be in the English language ? 
Into what sorts or classes are these words divided, as e^lained in preceding 
lessons. 
Name the Parts of Speech. Ana. The nouit, th« proitoun, th« ai)» 

JECTIVa, THE VERB, THE ADVERB, THE PREPOfllTIOlT, THE CONJUNCTIOIT, 
and THE INTERIECTIOir. 

LESSON Vn. (The tenUnee.) 
Write on the board or slate, in separate colmnns, the following noum and 
ctrfrf. 

Abtint. Verb*. 

Wind. Shine. 

Snow. Flies. 

Stars. Blows. 

Place the nouns and the verbs together in such a way that the/ will make 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above 7 

Words put tf^ther in such a manner as to express an idea, form a lEir- 
TE5CE 'f as, Tlu wind blows, the stare efrine. 
Write sentences, using the following words. 

Water, ice, true, sun, horse, grow, meUs,Jreeze$, eliineSf doge, ehildrefif bark, 
play, walk, men, boye, ride, rolls, ball. 

What parts of speech have yQU used in each sentence f 

NoTB.— Every sentence conulna at leas Ae veib, and one noun, or something stand* 
Ing for a noun. 
Write six sentences using such nouns and verbs as you can recolleet 

LESSON VIH. (ModifieoHone.) 
Join tome aJgeeHvee to each of the noune in the following sentences to d«> 
note eonie quality ; as. The oak falls —join an adjective to th* noun oak, and 
the sentence will read, '^ the etwrd$ oak falb." 

The — youth leans. — children obey. 

The — sun shines.* * The — child weeps. 

The — bird sings. The — water flows. 

Join an adverb to each of the verbs in the sentences above ; as, The yovth 
learns readily ; readily is an adverb joined to the verb learns. 

Point out the adjecHvee, nouna, verbs and adverbe in the following i 
ces. 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The angiy waves dash violently. 

The gentle wind blows softly. The joyful tidings came to-dsy. 
The little bird sings sweetly. A wise man' acts prudently* 
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I.ESSON IX. {Formalion of sentences,) 
Write in separate columns the following arf/ecfoucs, norms, verbs and advirbt. 



Adjectives, 


Notms. 


Verbs. 


Adverbs, 


pleasant, 


cloud. 


shines. 


frowning!/. 


Kind, 


sun. 


hangg. 


brightly. 


proud, 


parents. 


conducts, 


carefully. 


dark, 


youth, 


provide. 


unbecomingly. 



Place four of the words above together, so as to form a sentence } as, Ilia 
dark cloud hangs fro^vningly. 

LESSON X. {Object.) 
Write on the board or slate, '* The wind shakes the leaves." 
Which noun denotes the thing that acts T Ans. Wind. 
Which noun denotes the thing acted upon ? Ans. Leaves. 
Which word expresses the action of the wind upon the leaves 7 Ana. 'th» 
verb shakes. 

Write the following sentences, and point out the nouns which denote the 
actor, and the thing acted upon. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the bell. 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In what condition or relation is the noun sun, in the first sentence ? An§k 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. 

In what state or relation is the noun snow ? Ark. In the state or relation 
which denotes the thing acted upon? 

The condition or relation of a. noun in a sentence is called iti 
case. 

The noun which denotes the doer or the thing spoken of, is in the nomtno- 
tive case. 

The noun which denotes the thing acted upon is in the objective case.* 

Point out the nominative and objective cases in the sentences above. See 

$ 54, $ 65, $ 57. 

NoTB.-The cases of nouns need to be illustrated more fully than the limits of these 
first lessons will permit. But the teacher will be able by a litUe oral inilruction lo make 
the subject perfectly intelligible to young learnera. In thia connection may be explained 
the (liflerence between a traiiaitivo and an intransitive verb ; and also the number and 
jferuier of nouns. 

LESSON XI. {Prepositions, ^c.) 

Write, " Rain falls — the clouds." 

Place some word before " the clouds" to make sense. 



* Th* 9ubj€6t of a v«rb hi the passive form is an eSoMpUon to this remark. 
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They went — Boston — the cars. 
Jiace a word before " Boston'' and one before ** the cars'' to make sense. 

The words which Iiave been supplied are called prepositions. 
For further explanation and exercises, see § 3L 

Write, " James — Charles — Thomas are brothers/' 
" George reads — writes," 
IVhat words should be supplied, to connect Jaiues with Charjes 7 Charles 
with Thomas ? reads with writes 7 

He is happy because he is good. 
What word connects he is happy with he is good? 
The part of Speech used to connect sentences or words, is called a con* 
juircTiOR. See $ 39. 
iHTERjKCTioiif are exclamatory words ^ as, O ! ah ! alas ! See ^ 41. 

LESSON XII. 

When the parts of speech and their offices are well understood, tlie learr.«i 
can proceed to the exercise of forming sentences, gradually extending them by 
joinhig qualifying words to the principal parts, according to the following 
method. 

SSHTERCK. The wind drives. 

Join am Mf^Vcftve.— The tempestuous wind drives. 

Join an objeetioe cose.*— The tempestuous wind drives the ship, 

Mnan adverb.^^The tempestuous wind drives the ship violenlly. 

Join a preposition and ( The tempestuous wind drives tiie ship violent* 
a nounjbUowing. } ly agatnat the rocks. 

Extend the following sentences in a similar way. 
The horse draws -~ The scholar learns — 

The sun warms — Birds build — 

The tree bears — The tiger seizes — 

Such exercises can be varied ojr extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
IlBifARK.p— Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the study of 
Giammar, but also serve to facilitate the progress of the young learner, in ae> 
^ptffhlgmkaowledge of tiie essential principles of language. 
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LESSONS FOR PARSING. 

LESSON I. 

Point out the nouna and verbs in the columns below. 
Caesar. Dog. King. Cato. 

Yesterday. White. Proper. Wise. 

Shines. Barks. Rules. Sees. 

Useful. Runs. Master. Strives. 

Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the same columns. 

LESSON II. 
OiRKCTioN. — Tlie noun which denotes that of which something 

is said, is i:i tbe nominative case. 

Tho bird sings. Time flies. 

The dogs howl. The moon is bright 

Men labor. The stars twinkle. 

LKSSO.N 111. 
Direction. — Some adjectives ai-e joined to nouns, to qualify 
their meaning ; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 

Mention what the adjectives quality in the following expressionB. 
Tall trees. A mild disposition. A fleet horse. 

Pale moon. A rapid current A ferocious tiger. 

Lurid sky. A florid countenance. A stofraj night 

The day is long. The sky is blue. Time is short 

LESSON IV. 
Direction. — A verb is used to assert something about that 
which its nominative denotes ; as, The rain falls ; the verb /alls is 
used to assert something about rain. 

Point out the nominative case, and the word which is used to assert 101110- 
thisg. 

Charles reads. The fire boms. 

James studies. The coachman driveq. 

The farmer ploughs. The scholar learns. 

LESSON V. 
Direction. — ^The noun which follows a transitive* verb is in the 

♦ The teacher can much more easily explain ilie idea of a transitive Terb, by familiar 
oral inatruction, tlmn can be done in a boolc. See § 10, 4. 
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objective case ; as, The miser ^oves gold ; gold is in the objective 
case. 

Point out the nouns in the objective case in the following sentences. 
Charles reads his book. The fire bums the wood. 

James studies his lesson. The coachman drives his team. 

The farmer ploQghs his ground. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON VI. 
Direction. — ^Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

Note. — Adverbs may be generally known by asking how 7 when 7 or hoto much 7 the 
word that answers is the adverb. 

The bird flies, [how ?] Ans. Swiftly j swiftly is the adverb ; he is Tcrv ill } 

How ill 1 the adverb answers. 

Point out the adverbs in the following sentences, and show to what words 

they are joined. 

The boat arrived to day. I esteemed him too highly. 

The ship was launched yesterday. He is very negligent. 

1 dislike his conduct exceedingly. She sings sweetly. 

LKSSON VII. 

Direction. — ^A preposition connects the noun following it, in 
sense, to some word preceding it ; as, He retunied Jrom Boston ; 
from connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentences. 
For a list of prepositions see $ 105, 

He dwells in the city. The soldiers were in the camp. 

The ship has sailed for London. The city was taken by the Americans. 
He was buried beneath the river. The hill slopes towards tlie East. 
The boy stood on the burning deck. The Mexicans were conquered in the battle. 

LESSON viri. 

Point out the different parts of speech and show their relation. 
The Americans conquered the Mexicans in the battle at Palo Alto. 
The anny under General Scott captured the fine city of Vera Cruz* 
The robin sings sweetly in the Spring. The flower blooms in the meadow* 
The lambs skip over the hills. The Spring is the most delightful season of the 
year. 

God created the earth j he covered it with verdure : 
The sun shines at his command j he crowns the year with loving kindness ; 
His mercy is over all the works of his hand. 



GRAMMAE. 



Enolisu Grammar is the science which teaches the prin- 
ciples, and the proper construction, of the English language. 

. $ 1. GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TERMS. 

English Grammar is generally divided into four parts, — OrUwg' 
raphy, Eti/mology, S^ax, and Prosody, 

Orthography, (Greek orthos^ " correct," and grapho " to writej") 
treats of letters, and teaches tljeir power and proper use. 

Etymology, (Greek etumon, " tnie and pi-oper use," and logos 
"a word,") treats of words, and teaches their derivation, classes, 
and variations. 

Syntax, (Greek suntaxis, "the act of arranging,") treats of sen- 
tences, and teaches the proper construction of words m forming 
them. 

Prosody, (Greek /jroaocKa,) treats of accent, quantity and versiiBi- 
eatioD. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The organs of Speech are so formed, as to be capable of iittM<- 
ing sounds, significant of ideas. 

Language was spoken long before it was written. The first 
written language was in rude images, hieroglyphics, or pictwes. 
Letters were a later invention. 

2 
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§ 2. ALPHABET. {Division oflelten,) 

NoTB.— The word " Alphabet" is derived from alpha, beta, ihe names of the two first 
letters of the Greek Alphabet. The term has reference only to the arrangement of the let- 
ters ; as, A. B. &.c. 

1. The English Alphabet consists of twenty six letters, whicK 
represent sounds, or articulations. 

Note.— Articulation (articuius, a joint^ corisiata in either wholly or partially intercept- 
ing the voice by closiag or JoiniTig the organs of speech. 

VO^VELS. 

2. Tliose letters which represent a free, uninterrupted sound, are 
called vowels. (Lat vocalis, that may be sounded,) as a, e, t, o, u; 
and w, ondy when not occurring at the beginning of a word or a 
syllable. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Sound a in all without articulating the II; sound a in at without articu- 
lating the t; also, a in ape without articulating the p; also a in arm without 
articulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words j first pronouncing the word, then omit* 
ting the letters which fc^ow the a, then sounding the a alone. 

1 — a 2— a S—a 4— a. 

bate — ba — a bat — ba — a bar— ba— a ball — ba**a 

(ate — fa — a fat — fa — a far — fa — a fall — fa — a 

mate— ma — a mat— ma^^a mar — ma^— a wall-wa— a 

3. Treat the ether vowels in a similar manner, in the following words. 






a— € 



eke — e elk — e 

mete — me — e met — me — e 
deep— dee — e set — se — e 



. l-o 
old-o 
hope>ho-o 

1— tt 

tubo-tu-a 
ute-Iu-u 



2—0 
off-o 
notr-no-o 



1— » 

ice — i 
mice — mi - 
pine — pi - 

3— o 
moTc-mo-o 
roTc-^jro-o 



2— « S— tt 

tub-tu-u full-fu-u 

mug-mu>u pull->-pu-u 



2— i. 

in — i 

■ i mill ~. mi — i 

■ i pin — pi — i 

promiscuous. 

fate, fall, far, fat 
me, met 

mite, did« 

note, nor, move, 
tune, tun, fkU. 
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CONSONANTS. 

3. Letters which are used only inconnectioD with vowels for tlM 
purpose of articulation, are called conaonania. (Lat C(m8tnum$t 
" sounding together.") 

4. B^Cf (hard,) g (hard) k, p, i, are called mu/ef,— they repreaent nom^ 
dible soand. 

6. C, (soft,)/, g (soft,) A,/, r, *, tj, x, ar, are called $emwowtU, or Ao^f vomn 
eb,— they represent sounds obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

6. L,m,n,r, are called liquids, — they easily coalesce with the loandcf 
other letters with which they are associated. 

EXERCISES. J? 

1 . Pronounce ba, ka, pa, ta, ca, ga. 

2. Endeavor to sound b, k, p, t, c, g, without the «. What ue thofe letten 
called? Why? 

3. Pronounce tf, ge, /a, re, »e, w, ex, xe. 

4. Sound f, g, h, j, r, s, v, x, x, without the «. Do these represent a ML 
sound ? What are they called ? Why ? 

5. Pronounce the following words ; and as far as possible sound the eonio- 
nants alone. 

1. mutes. 2. semivowels. 3. Uquids. 

bat— b— t sauce — 8 — c lamb— 1— b 

cap — c— p verge— v — n—g nor -^i— r 

sat^-s — t serve— s—r-—Y long^l— fif 

quake — q— k horse- h — r — s man— m-~n 

LABIALS, DENTALS, &c. 

6. The consonants b, p, m, to, v, are called labials, (Lat UMa, ** a fip,") be* 
cause the lips are employed in articulating them. 

7. The consonants <2, <, c (soft,) g (soft.) 7, and t, * {sibilant or hissing,) am 
called dentals, (Lat. denSj " a tooth,")— they are articulated by pressing the 
tongue upon the teeth. 

8. The consonants k, c (hard,) g (hard,) y (at the beginning of a syllable,) 
are called palatals —they are articulated by pressing the tongue against the 
palate, 

9. H^and y are consonants when they begin a word or a syllaUe. 

^ 3. SOUTHS OF THE VOWELS. 
Nora.— The fbltowing analysis of the sounds of the vowels and consonants is taksn bj pat^ 
miasion fnrni a pamphlet by E. M. Thurston, A. M., just puUished. A chart inganiouslj 
exhibiting the same analysis, and recently prepared by Mr. T. is conninended to thosa 
who wish to see a concise and philosophical repressntation of the elements and sounds 
of the Enclish l^anims^s. 
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The vowel a has four soimds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. a in fate, 2. a in fat, 3.^ in far, 4. a in fall. 
It is also used to represent the sound of e in many, and o in what 

JE 

The vowel c has two sounds peculiai* to itself; as, 

1. e in mete, 2. € in met. 
It is also used to represent the second sound of a in there ; the second sound 
of i in England, and the second sound of w in her. 

I 

The vowel i has two sounds y)ecuUar to itself; as, 

1. i in pine, 2. i in pin. 
It is used also to represent tlie first sound of e in machine, and the second 
sound of n in bird. 

O 

Tlie vowel o has tlu*ee soiuids pecidiar to itself; as, 

1. in note, 2. o in not, 3. o in move. 
It is also used to represent the second sound of u in dove, and the sound of to 
united with u in one. 

V 

The vowel u has tliree sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. u in tube, 2. u in twb, 3. u in full. 
It is used also to represent the second sound of e in bury ; the second sound 
of t in busy j the sound of w in quoit, and the sound of yu in union. 

EXERCISE. 

the vowel sounds in the following words. 
Ale, arm, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash. 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pull. 

$ 4. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The following coasonants have but one sound. 

1. ft as in &ite, ^ as in A:ite, p as in pail, / as in late, r as m rate, « as m 
wain, a/t as in sfeall, zh like » in pleasure, ngr as in thing:, th sharp as in t/tiii, ih 
flat as in thou,j as in joy, m as in 7?ian. 

The consonant h is an aspirntp, and has one sound as in Annd. 
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2. Each of the following consonants has one sound pecoliar to itself, and is 
, u&cd to represent one or more of the sounds of other consonants as follows i 
d as in cfate, and represents j as in solclier. 
/ as in^, a 't tj as in qf. 

g- as in g-ave, ^ " y as in gem. 

n as in note, " " ng as in singular. 

« as in sin, " " z as in his, sh as in sugar, and z/k as in pleasnro. 

< as in time, ** ** sA as in nation, and cA as in na/ure. 

w as in toave, " « « as in broion. 

y as in yet, " « i as in tt/rant 

z as in zone, " " zfc as in azure. 

gA as in church, '' ** sh as in mac/iine, A: as in chorus, and Aio as in c&oiri 

C and O are hard before a, o, u, r, 2, and soft before e, t, and y. 

$ 6. SUBSTITUTES, OR EQUIVALENTS. 

CONSOWANT SUBSTITUTES. 

Substitutes are characters which have no sound peculiar to 
themselves, but are used to represent tlie sound of other letters. 

EXAMPLES. 

The character c represents k before a, o, u, l,r; and the sound of s before t 
t, and 2^; the sound of z in sacrifice, and the sound of sA as in ocean. 
Q represents the sound of A; as in liquid. 
X ** " gz as in eoract, and z as in xanthus. 

Ph " " / as in pAlegm, and v as in Stephen. 

Gh ** " / as in coug/i, and A; as in houg6. 

VOWEL SUBSTITUTES.* 

A a represents a as in Boaiam. 

Ae ** long e as in C<Esar, and short e as in diaeresis. 
Ai ** a as in plaid, e as in again, t long, as in aisle, t 

short, as in villain, and i< short, as in Britain. 

Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of o as in 
extraordinary. 

Au represents the second sound of a as in draugAt, and the first sound of a 
as in gmige, the third sound of a as in aunt, the fourth sound of a as in caught, 
the first sound of o as iu hautboy, and the second sound of o, (or the fourth sound 
<^o) as in laurel. 

♦ The compounds here termed substitutes ktq usually called diphthongs or digraphSf 
when composed of two rowels; triphthongs, when composed of three vowels. 

B 
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Aw represents a as in low. Ay represents the first sound of a 83 in day, and 
the second sound of e as in says. 

Ea represents the first sound of a as in 8t€ak, the third sound of a as in heart, 
the first sound of « as in tea, the second sound of e as in head; and the second 
sound of u as in vengeance. 

Ee represents the first sound of e as in tr^e, and the second sound of i as in 
been. 

Ei represents the first sound of a as in veil, the second sound of a as in their, 
the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of e as in heifer, tlie firat 
sound of i as in height, and the second sound of i as in forfeit. 

Eo represents the first sound of e as in people, the second sound of e as in 
leopard, tlie first sound of o as in yeoman, the second sound of o as in George, 
and the second sound of u as in dungeon. 

Eu represents the first sound of ti as in deuce, and the third sound of u as in 
rheum. 

Ew represents the first sound of o as in seto, and the first sound of u as in 
deio. 

Ey represents the first sound of a as in prey, and the first sound of e as in key. 

la represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the second sound of i 
as in marriage. 

/e represents the first sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e as in quo- 
tient, the first sound of i as in die, and the second sound of i as in sieve. • 

It represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

To represents the first sound of w as in nation. 

lu represents the second sound of t« as in Lucitfs. 

Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in broad, and the first sound of o as 
in boot. 

Qe represents the first sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as in 
foetid, the first sofind of o as in dae, and the third sound of o as in shoe. 

Oi represents tlie first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of i as in 
tortoise. 

Oo represents the first sound of o as in door, the third sound of o as in fool, 
the second sound of u as in flood, and the third sound oft* as in good. 

Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in owrht, the first sound of o as in 
thoitgh, the second sound of o as in cou^h, and the third sound of o as in soup, 
the second sound of « as in ron^rh, and<the third sound of u as in could. 

Oio represents the first sound of o as in knoto. 

Ua represents the second sound of a as in gt^arantee, the third sound of a as 
in gtiard, and the first sound of w as in mantuamaker. 

Ue represents the second sound of e as in gttest, the tfiird Sound of u as in 
trwe, the first sound of u as in hhie, and the second sound of it as in conquer. 

Ui represents the first sound of i as in guide, the second sound of i as in 
guilt, the third sound of u as in fruit, and the first sound of u as in juice. 
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Uo represents the second sound of ti as in liqtior. 
Uy represents the first sound of i as in buy. 
Awe represents the fourth sound <^ a ad in awe^ 
Aye represents the first sound of a as in aye^ 

Eau represents the first sound of o as in beau, and the firat sound of tt u in 
txouty. 
Eou represents the second sound of u as in herbaceous. 
Eye represents the first sound of $ as in eye, 
leu represents the first sound of u as in adieu. 
lou represents the second sound of u as in gractou^. 
lew represents the first sound of u as in view. 
(Mu represents the third sound of u as in manoetiver. 
Owe represents tiie first sound of o as in oioc. 

DIPHTHONGS. ^ 

A diphthong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same syllable. 
There are three diphthongs in tlie language, viz : ay, the adverb of 
affirmation^ oi or oy, and ou or ow. 

In the first, a has its third sound, and y represents the first sound of e. In the 
second o has its second sound, and ior y the 3rst sound of e, as heard in the 
words toil, joy In the third, o has its second sound, and « or u) has the third 
sound of u, as heard in boundf town. 

Note.— The » and they in the diphthongs, represent the first sound of e somewhat clip* 
ped, still it is the element of e as heard in me. 

$6. WORDS. 

1. A loord consists of two or more letters, and is usually the sign 
of an idea. 

ft. A syllable is a word, or sUbh a part of a word as is uttered by 
one articulation. 

3. A word of one syllable is termed a mono5y^6^ ; of two sylla- 
bles, a dissyllable ; of three syllables, a ttisyUable ; of more tiumTIiree 
syllables, a petysy liable. 
Bales for Spelling may be found in Um Appendix. 
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Directions for tJte use of Capital Ldlers. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every uoun with a capital; but as this 
practice was troublesome, and gave the writing or printing a crowded and con- 
fused appearance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to be- 
gin with a capital, in the following instances, viz : 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The fiist word after a period ; and if the two sentences are 
independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity. 

EXAMPLES. ^ 

" God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 

die Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, 
ships, and common noipis pei-sonified. ' 

EXAMPLES. 

*' George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Sea-horee.*' 
*>. All titles of honor, professions, or callings, also the names of 
<3ligious sects, courts, societies, and pubhc bodies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Governor, Judge, Esquire, Baptists, Friends, Congress, the Supreme Judi 
cial Court." 

6. Names of months, and the days of the week. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, 
" Grecian, Roman, English, French and ItaUan.'* 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Always remember this ancient maxim: 'Know thyself."' "Our great 
Lawgiver says,. 'Take up thy cross daily, and follow me,'" 

But when a quotation is brought in indirectly after a comma, a 
capital is unnecessary: as, " Solomon observes, * that pride goes 
before destruction.*" 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with 
a capital;* as, "Temptation proves our virtue." 

9. Every noun and principal word in the titles of book& 

EXAMPLES. 

"Johiison's Dictionary of the English Language 5" "Thomson's Seasons j'' 
"Rollin's Ancient History." 

10. The first word of every ^ne in poetry. 

11. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in capi- 
tals ; as, " I winte ;" " Hear, O earth !" 

12. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when tliey are remarkably emphatical, or tlie principal subject 
of the composition. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 



PARTI. 



This part embraces the essential principles of Grammar, which will be more 
folly detaiTed in the subsequent parts of the work. Additional examples and 
eiercises can be easily supplied in such parts as may need further illustration^ 
than is afforded in the book. 

§ 7. PARTS OF SPEECa 

Words are divided into eight sorts or kinds, called 
Parts of Speech. See Familiar Lessons, HE, IV, V, 
VI. 

THEIR NAMES. 

1. The NOUN. 4. The VERB.f 

2. " Pronoun. 5. " Adverb. 

3. " Adjective.* 6. " Preposition. 

T. The Conjunction. 
8. " Interjection.. 

1. The principal parts of Speech are the noun and the 

VERB. 

2. No idea can be fully expressed in language, without 
using a noun or a pronoun, and a verb. 

•The AHicU is classed under the Adjective, 
t The ParticipU is considered a part of the verb. 
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EXERCISE.* 

Express an idea about wind, in two word*— also, about 
firef water wood ice 

boy time tree bird. 

What parts of speech have been employed 1 

The learner can now express an idea, (using the noun and the verb,) about 
■uch objects as can readily be called to mind. 



§8. THE NOUN. 

Note. — ^TTie meaning of the word noun, is jl name — (Latin nomen.) 

1. Every name is a noun. • 
Mention the names of the objects in thin room. 

2. The name of every person, object, or thing, which can 
be thought of, or spoken of, is a noun. J 

Mention all the nouns or names, you can recollect. 

EXERCISE. 
For the Board or State. 

1. Write the names of the obiects in a school room. 

2. Write the names of animals in a farm yard. 

3. Write the names of flowers in a warden. 

4. Write the nam£8 of trees in the forest. 

5. Write the names of certain habits 5 as, Slolh, diligence, ^*c. 

6. Write the names of certain vices ; as, Profaneness, lying, 4»c. 

■ 7. Write the names of certain virtues ; as, Benevolence, generosity, ^e. 

* Exercises of this kind may be performed with pleasure and profit to the 
learner upon a black-board or slate. Oral exercises may be added in cases 
where the learner does not comprehend the subject perfectly, 
t A or the, may be placed before each of these words 5 as, * The fire,' etc 
tThe words thinf; and object are used in this book m the widest sense. The 
■ word thing is applied indiscriminately, to inanimate objects, and*to abstract 
qualities. The. word object is applied to persons, and to every thing which is 
presented to the senses. The learner should be careful not to confound this 
general meaning of object, with its specific signification as a grammatical temif 
opposed to subject 
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8. Write the natnei of the five senses ; as, Hearing, 8^ 

9 Write the namts of the metals 5 as, Gold, SfC. 

10. Write the namez of the pecsons and places which you can recollect 

What part of speech has been used to denote the objects and things whose 
names have been written ? Why ? 

3. When a noun denotes but one person or thing, it is in the 
SINGULAR NUMBER ;* OS, Pen, book, letter. 

4. When a noun denotes more than one person or thing, 
it is in the plural nutviber ; as. Pens, books, letters. 

5. The names of individual persons, places and things, are 
called PROPER nouns ; as, Charles, Boston, April. 

6. Other names are called common nouns. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Point out the nouns in the following examples. 

The moon rises in the east Washington was a native of 
The fire burns on the hearth. Virginia. 

Time is money, said Pranklin. The sun, stars and p1anet& 

Snow and rain fall firom the The sleep of the shigganL 

clouds. Real friendship is enduring. 

The Amazon is the largest river Honor is the reward of valor. 

in the world. Justice, truth, and prudence. 
Which are common nouns ? Proper ? 

Fw the Black-board, 
Direction. — ^Every sentence after a period should begin with a 
capital letter. 

(b) Place a noun before each of the following exfn^ssions. 

Model. 

— is hard. — is steep. 

The flint is hard. The hill is steep, 

— is pleasant — is kind. — is dark. — runs. 

— ivalks. — ^^ reads. — wi-ites. — mows. 

— is high. — is long. — studies. — shines. 

* A few terms, such as number, ea*e, nominative, objective, S^c, are intro- 
duced into thispart to give variety to the exercises, and a general knowledge 
of their use. Thoy are fully explained in Part 11 
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(c) Connect two nouos with each of the following words to make i 

Modd, 

— loves — 

The sluggard loves sleep. 

— loves — — hates — — pleases — — chooses — 

— strikes — — burns — — wai*ms — — freezes — 

— writes — — studies — — deceives — — obeys — 

§ 9. DEFINITION. 

1. A noun is the name by which any person or thing is 
called. 

Why is the word lion a noun 7 Ans. Because it is the name by which a 
certain animal is called. 

Why is the word animal a noun ? Ans. It is the name by which living be- 
ings are called. 

Why are the words Charles, George, Susan and Helen, nouns ? Why are 
the words rose, Hly, pink, nouns ? Why is the word man a noun ? Ans. Ti 
is the general name or term by which the human species is called. 

Why are the words virtue, vice, idleness, industry, temperance, beauty, and 
dtformUy, nouns 1 Ans. They are names or terms- by which certain quali- 
ties are called. 

2. The names, then, of all persons, places, qualities and 
substances, are nouns. 

8. Nouns are sometimes called substantives. 



REVIEW. 

1. What are the parts of speech ? 2. What are the principal parts of speech? 
3. What parts of speech must always be used in speaking or wnting. to express 
an idea fully ? 4. What is the meaning of the word noun ? 5* Repeat the 
definition of the noun. 6. Write on the board or slate, several examples of 
nouns. 7. What names are called proper nouns ? Common ? 8. Aro the 
words grood, great, tall, high, nouns 1 Why not ? 9. What kind of nouns are 
the wordsCharles, James, Boston, Portland ? Why ? 10. What kind of nouna 
are the words earth, sun, virtue, vice, house, road? 11. Axe the words lovtB, 
woalkt, pleases, hates, shines, nouns 7 Why not 7 
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§10. THE VERB. 

Verb (Latin oer6um,a word) meuis a word, 

1. No assertion can be made about any person or things 
without a verb. 

2. The noun and the verb are the principal words in a sea* 
tence. 

SXERGISE. 

For (he Board or Slate, 
{a) Place a word after each of the following nouna to make as ■■ertJOBi 

Modd. 

The wind— The horae~ 

The wind &(oti»^ The horse fU^i;Aj; 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain 
Theday— Birds— The lion— The shipi— 

Fire— Flowers— Trees— Stan — 

(b) Point out the verbs in the following expretiiona 

Thelnoon rises. The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. Tiie sword kills. 

The loud thunder peals. The waves dash ^olently 

What part of speech haa been employed after the no9m$ sun, itan, ice. t 
Why are the Woras snn, stars, fire, &c.. called nouns ? 

In the expressions above, what is saia or asserted of the moon t Of the iiin't 
Of the fire T Of the child ? What part of speech is used to make the aner* 
tion T 

S. Most verbs are used to assert the action of some person or 
thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

JTu hone nau. Which word is used to assert th^ action of the herw, er 

to express what the horse does t 

Tk€ birdJUea. Which woid is used to assert the action of the bird t 

T\€ worm creeps. Which is the verb 7 VIHiy f 

77«« vjolfkowlt. Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the act« t 

2^e bee kum». Which word denotes the actor t Which is used to 

tiuj actios T « ^ 

3 C 
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EXERCISE. 

Use a word after the following nouns to express some action. 

Example or Model, 

The bird— ' The rose— The stars — 

The bird nnga. The rose blooiM, The stars twinkle. 

The cow— The tiger— Thes>va]low — 

The lightning — The hail — Thunder — 

Glass— Smoke— Wood — 

The sea — Tlie eel— Tlie bear- 

What part of speech has been emplo^red to express action 1 
4. Many verbs assert the action of one person or tiling upon 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

IVie sun warms the earth, 
AVhich word is used to assert the action of the «m upon the earth ? 

The vnnd drives tJie snow. 
Which word denotes the doer? Which denotes the thing acted nponf 
Which word is used to assert the action of the wind upon the snow? 



EXERCISE. 
For the Board or Slale. 

(a) Supply two verbs between the nouns in the same line to asMrt th« 
■ction of one person or thing upon another. 

MM. 

Jane — flowers. 
Jane ylvck$ flowers. Jane cidtivates flowers. 

George — his brother. Trees — fruit Children — bopka 
Water — thirst Food — hunger. Eyes — light 

Teeth — food. Earth— fruit Fire — wood. 
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ModeL 
{b) Use a noun to denote the doer, and a verb to assert the action, befor« 
the following nounsi 

— light —light 

7%c «m ^ives light. Ootids obscure the light. 

— trees. — children. — flour. — carriage. 
— grain. — book. — time. — money. 

5. Verbs which are used to assert the action of one person, 
object, or thing upon another, are called transitive verbs. 

The heat melts the wax. Why is melts a trmsitive Y6rb t Ans, It asserts 
what heat does to wax, or the action of heat apon wax. 
The sun warms the earth. Why is warms a transitive verb 7 
The fire consumes the wood. What kind of a verb is consumes 7 Why 1 

§ 11. THE OBJECT. 

1. The object of a transitive verb is a noun or a pronoun 
which denotes the person or thing that the agent or doer acts 
upon or controls. 

EXAMPLES. 

Zeno diastised his slave. The noun slave denotes the person acted upon, 
and is therefore, the object of the verb. 

God created the earth. Which word denotes the object ? 

TJie wind drives the ship. ^Vhich word denotes the thing acted upon 7 
What then is the object ? • 

The king rules his people. Point out the object of the verb. 

The gentleman has a watcJi. What is the object of the verb has ? 

2. The noun which is the object of the verb, is said to be 
in the objective case. 

§12. DEFINmON. 

1. A VERB is the part of speech by which any thing is 
asserted. 

2. Any verb which admits of an object is a transitive verb. 
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8. Any verb which does not admit of an object is an intran' 
siiive verb. 



EXERCISE, 
(a) Point out the verb and object j in each of the following sentences. 

The swallow builds her nest The husbandman tills the ground. 
Bees produce honey. The tree yields fruit 

(6) Express the name of an object afler each of the following verbs. 
Sickness causes — The earth produces — 

Worms destroy — God created — 

Are the above verbs transitive or instransitive ? Why 1 Are the voibt 
9tand»j walks, runa, ahinea, transitive or intransitive ? Why ? 

(c) Vjint out the nouns and verbs in the following sentences j also, the object 
of each transitive verb. 

A thief stole cloth from a draper. 

Birds build tlieir nests in a seciu*e place. 

Camels bear heavy burdens on their backs. 

The general gained the victory. 

The enemy desolated the country. 

The scholar studies his lesson. 

Perseverance overcomes difficulties. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the meaning o\'verb 7 2. Define the object of a verb . 3. De- 
fine the verb . 4. What parts of speech must be used to express an idea, or to 
make sense 7 6. How does a transitive dilFer from an intrcawitive verb t 
6. What kind of verbs takes an object 1 

§ 13. THE SENTENCE. 

1. A sentence consists of such words as are employed to 
declare or assert any thing ; as, The scholar studies ; the 
plant grows. 

2. Every sentence includes, at least, a noun and a verb. 
8. Every sentence contains a subject and a predicate. 
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§14. THE SUBJECT.* 

Hie subject of a sentence denotes that of wMch some- 
thing is asserted. 

EXAMPLES. 

The earth trembled, is a sentence. The subject is the noun earth ; it de- 
notes tfie thing of which something is asserted. 
Theftowers bloom. What is the subject ? Why 1 

EXEBCISE. 

(a) Point out the subjects of the following sentences. 

The tree rocks. The worm creeps. 

The day dawns. The leaf shakes. 

The sword glitters. The snow melts. 

The branches bend. The sun sets. 

(6) Supply three subjects for each of the following verbs. 

Modtlr 

— flies. 
The bird flies. Time flies. The enemy flies. 

— stands. — sleeps. — awakes. — rises. 

— falls. — sits. —walks. — dreams. 

— commands. — bums. —reads. ^ — slmke. 

{c) Point out the nouns which denote the subjects and objects, in the following 
sentences. 

The king conquered the enemy. The tree yields fruit. 

The soldiers besieged the town. The moon withdraws her light 

The foxes deceived the hunters. Bees collect honey. 

The wolf followed tie lamb. Hunters pursue the game. 

4. The noun which is the subject of the verb is in the nmn» 

inative case. 

In the sentences above, king, soldiers^foxee, and tpd{f, are in the nosninatiTe 
What others are in the nominative 7 



*T!ie mbject is here defined as a grammatical term. In logic, the subject 
of thought is always some person or thing. A similar distinction is made be- 
tween the terms object and predicate in grammar, and the same terms in logic 
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5. To find the word which is in the nominatire case, in- 
quire what word denotes that of which something is assert- 
ed. 

EXERCISE. 
Point out the nouns in the nominative case in the following sentences. 

The child plays. The trees grow. 

The leaf shakes. • The fox barks. 

The hoi-se neigFis. The ball rolls. 

Time flies. Idleness produces poverty. 

The sun sets in a cloud. The master taught him to write. 

The sky is clear. Contentment is a blessing. 

The apples are ripe. Union is strength. 

§ 15. THE PREDICATE. 

Note.— To predicate, signifies to affirm^ to auert, to declare. 

The predicate of a sentence consists <^ the word or 
words, which we use in asserting any thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

The sun shines ; shines is the predicate ; it is used to as- 
sert something about the sun. 

The grast gww9. Point oat the predicate. Why is it called predicate 1 

The skip saili. Point out the predicate. 

The day is pleaaant. What is asserted of day 7 

EXEECISE. 
Supply two predicates for each of the following nouns. 

AMeL 
Trees — Roses — 

Trees blossom, Roses Biejragi-aiit. 

£arth — Water — Dog — Clouds — Snow — HorsQ— * 
g«rpent<^ Vapor — Fire — Man — Boy — Ram — 
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What part ^*' speech has been used in asserting something of the lubjectf 
•tboYe ? What parts of speech have been defined ? 

§16. The Verb Be. 

1. Am, are, was, is, are parts of the verb he. 

2. The verb he asserts onlj the existence of the subject ; as, 
1 am; L e., I exist. The world is ; i. e., exists. 

3. Some word or words must be used with the verb he, to 
predicate or assert any thing more than. existence ; as, The 
sun is shining ; 25 shining is the predicate. The earth is 
round ; " is," with the word " round" constitutes the predi- 
cate. The man is in trouble ; is in trouble, is the predicate. 

Note. — ^In these examples, existence is first asserted, and then sometiiing 
more is added. The man is; i. e. is existing or living ; in trouble is added to 
show the state in which he is living. 

BXEECISB. 
(a) Point out the predica;te in the following expressions. 

Time is short. The trees are lalL 

The rain is falling. The day is near. 

The m is pleasant . The view was delightful 

The ...:il is productive. The time is at hand. 

Supply a word to complete the pre(ticate in each of the foUov/ing expressions. 

Friends were — Time is — 

The scholars are — Home is — 

The man is — The horses are — 

The birds are — The snow was — 

I am — ~ Thou ait — 

$ 17. The Verbs May, Can, ShaU, mil, Mght, Mul, CovM, WMd^ 
Should. 

These verbs are used with other verbs, or as parts of other 
verbs,* to make an assertion or predicate. 

COMPOSITION. 
Compose three 8ente.:ces on each subject, including the verbs last mentioned. 
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Mnid. 



The youth — 


The work — 


The youth unll return. 
The youth may study. 
The youth t^mdd obof. 


The work must he pleasant. 
The work thould progress. 
The work wUl he ampleted. 




Subjects. 


Children — Charles — 


Parents — The sabbath 



Time— The Bible— Talents— Anger — 

§18. OEFINITIONS. 

1. A sentence is any collection of words which comprises a 
subject and a predicate. 

2. The principal parts of a sentence are the subject and 
predicate. . 

d. The subject denotes that of which something is asserted 
or expressed. 

4. The predicate is used to express that w&ich is asserted 
of the subject 

5. The subject must be a noun, or something standing for a 
noun. 

6. The predicate may be any verb, or the verb bb with 
some word or words connected with it. 

COMPOSITION. 

DiRXCTioir. — ^Write the composition in a plain neat hand, leav 
ing a wide nuurgin on the left side of the page. Make a pmod 
at lh» dose of every complete sentence. 

Compoie six sentences on each of the following tubjects. 
ModeL 
Subject — sun — 
The nm shines. The sun gires light 

The sun wtrms the earth. The sun melts & snow. 

The sun dries the ground. The sun is eclipsed by the moon. 

A man. A bird- A boy. A child. 



f 
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EEVIBW. 

1. What parts of speech aro eisential in forming a sentence 7 2. What are 
the principal parts of a sentence csilled 7 3. Define the subject 4. Of what 
part or parts of speech must the subject consist 7 6. Of what may the predi- 
cate consist? 6. How does the verb Be differ from other verbs 7 7. What 
is said of the verbs may^ can, S^c. 8. Will you give an example of a sentence? 
9. In the sentence, 27i« clouds fly, which word is the subject? Which word \m 
the predicate 7 10. Point out the subjects and predicates in the following sen- 
tences. The $ky U clear, J%e leave* thake. The ship U eaU'mg, 

EXERCISE. 

The learner may now point out the suiject and predicate in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

Note. — ^The predicate may be known by asking what is said or asserted of 
the subject 5 the word or words which answer the question will be the predi- 
cate. 

Authors write books. Soldiers fight battles. 

Ships sail on the sea. Foxes dig holes in the ground. 

Indians use the tomahawk. Life is a vapor. 

Point out the nouns and verbs in the sentences above. 
Point out the nouns which are in the nominative case ; in the objective case. 
The objective case may be found by inquiring toAol is the object of the 
action. 



§19. THE PROHOUN. 



The word pronoun [Latin pro, instead of, and namm, a name] signifies in 
■tead of a noun or name. 

1. A pronotui: is employed to avoid an improper or too fre- 
quent use of the noun ; as, I will write ; the pronoun J is prop' 

erly used instead of the name of the writer. James might 
* C 
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leam if he would be diligent ; he is used to avoid repeadug 
James. 

2. The following words are caMLeA personal pronouns. 



SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


In the nominative cast 


In the objective caee^ 


I 

Tliou 

He 

She 

It 

We 


me 

thee 

him 

her 

it 

us 


Ye or you 

They 


you 
them. 


The following words are 


called relative pronouns* 


SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


Nominative, 


Objective, 


Who 

Which 

That 


whom 
which 
that 



4. Who and whom are used only for persons, and for things 
personified. 

5. Which is used for things and irrational animals.* 

6. That is used for persons^ for irrational animals, and for 
things* 

^ EXERCISE. 

(a) Write some pronoun btfore each of the following verbs. 





Model 




— work. 


— believe. 


— knowest. 


/work. 


We believe. 


Thou knowest 



—walk. — dreams. — studies. —work. — love. 
— read. — walkest — lovest — dream. — works, 

*ln older English writers, and in the Bible, which often refers to persons. 
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(6) Write some pronoun to denpte the object of the following Teibi, 

Modd. 

They obey — We should fear — 

They obey the king. We should fear God. 

I teach — I believe — I know — 

He blames — J will convince — I will chastise — 

I hear — They rebuke — I read — 

NoTK. — ^The objects whom and whkh are placed before the verb 3 as, Wbom 
I love, whom 1 fear, which I see. 

(c) Supply subjects and objects for the following verbs. 

Modd, 

— teach — 

I teach you, you teach m^, we teach them, they teach us, whom 1 teach, etci 

— praise — — robs— — blames — 

— advisest — — chastises — — please — 

— see — — reprove — — slanders — 

REMARKS* 

In the following examples the learner may point out the pronouns which are 
subjects or objects^ and those which are in the nominative case or in the 
objective case. 

It should be remembered that the objects whontj whuA and that stand before 
the subject ; as, The book which /read ; which is the object of read, and is 
placed before I, the subject. The learner will also bear in mind that the pro- 
noun which is the stU)ject, is in the nominative case ; and that the pronoun 
which is the object of a verb or preposition, is in the objective case. 

EXAMPLES. ' 

fie is the man whom I saw. 

Who do men say that I am ? 

Did you hear the news which they brought? 

He blamed me, ajid I blame you. 

The rose which we saw 4s fading. 

The tree that we passed has withered. 

The orator whom I heard was eloquent 

I am the vine, ye are the branches: 

The task which I performed was dii&cult 
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§ 20. DEFECTION. 

1. A PRONOUN is a part of speech used instead of a 
Doun. 

REVIEW. 

I 

1 What does the word pronoun signify 7 2. What pronouns are subjects 7 
8. What pronouns are objects ? 4. Define a pronoun . 6. Which are the per- 
sonal pronouns t 6. Which the relatives t 7. What is the proper position of 
whom in a sentence ? Of wkult and that, when they are the object of a verb 1 
8. !Name the personal pronouns. 9 The relative pronouns. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose sentences which shall include in each, one or more of the follow- 
ing pronouns. 

Subjects. Objects, 

I , me 

He him 

Who wliom 

She her 

They tiiem 

Which which 

That that 

§ 21. NOUNS OR PRONOUNS MODIFIED. 

1. Some word or words may be joined to nouns or pronouns 

to modify their meaning. 

^OTE.-^As the word med^ is often used in this book, it is important that 
the learner should have a clear idea of its signification. To modify, {^^^ f^o^ 
dt«^ " manner," " limit/' "bound,") signifies to qualify, to describe,to defin^, 
to hmit, to explain. 

EXAMPLES. 
Good man. Mark is modified by good ; i e., good expresses the character of 



Pleasant light Light is modified by pUtuant ; i. e., pleasant expresses thfl 
quality o£ light, or shows what kind of light 
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EXBBOISE. 
Show how the noons aro modified in the following examples. 

Revengeful temper. Fruitful trees. Selfish heart. 

Strong memory. Productive soil Cheerful light. 

Dark night Long day. Deep water. 

Note. — ^The words joined to the noons above are called adjectlYes. 

2. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified 
by other nouns. 

EXAMPLES . 

Cicero, the orator ; the orator modifies Cicero ; i. e., it denotes what Cicero 
is referred to. 

Cicero' 9 orations 5 Cieero't modifies orations. Whou or toJiat orations t The 
neon Cicero's, answers the inqoiry, and therefore restricts the word oratuma 
to a particular class. 

John, the Baptist. How is the meaning of John modified 7 
Pilgrim's prc^ess How is the meaning of progress modified 7 
Mention other examples of a similar kind. 

3. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified by 
the prepositions in, of, on, with, at, and the noun or word 
following them. 

EXAMPLES.. 

A man of sorrow; A man in affliction ; of sorrow, in affliction, modify man ; 
i. e., they describe the condition of a man. They are equivalent to the adjec- 
tives sorrow/id, afflicted. 

The prisoner at the bar ; at the bar modifies prisoner. 

An army on the march. How is army modified 7 

A house with green window-blinds ; house is modified by the words with 
green window-blinds, and window-blinds is modified by green. 

Note. — Of sorrow, in affliction, on the marth, SfC, are called adjuncts of the 
words whose meaning they modify. 

4. The meaning of nouns and pronouns may be modified by 

a relative clause. 

Note.— A relative clause is one that ontains who, which, thai, whom 
who—, or some other relative word. 

4 
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EXAMPLES. 

Here is a tree which bears sweet apples. The clause which bean, 4^.. 
modifies the meaning of tree ; it describes a quality of it. The whole lentence 
is equivalent to, " Here is a sweet apple tree.'' 

The rich man, who fared sumptuously. How is the meaning of man modi- 
fied 1 The fields which are clothed with verdure. How is the word field 
modified? 

Give other examples of nouns modified by a clause. 



REMARKS. 

1. The modification of nouns and pronouns by participles, and by verbs in 
the infinitive^ is explained under $ 81 and $ 124. 

2. A verb in the infinitive, modifying noun^ or adjectives, is in most cases, 
where it has a limiting power, so similar in its import to a verbal ntntn, ($ 46f 
6,) that it may properly be considered an adjunct of the noun or adjective which 
it modifies 5 as, A time to sow, i. e.,for sowing. A voice to sing ; i. e.,ybr sing* 
mg. Ready to depart 5 i. e.ffor departing. 



§22. ADJUNCT. 

1^0TiL.-^AdjwMt signifies something "joined to,'' or " connected with." 

An adjunct is two or more words connected wiii anothei 
word to modify its meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

A youth of a mild disposition ; of a mild disposition, is the adjunct of youth j 
i. e. it describes a quality of the youth. 

A row of trees ; qf trees is the adjunct of row, it limits or restricts the mean- 
ing of row. A row of what ? 'The adjunct answers the question. 

An army of locusts. What is the adjunct ? Why so called 1 

A fork with three prongs. Point out the adjunct. 

A tree of rapid growth. What is the adjunct of tree t 

A heart to feel . What is the adju net of heart ? 

A task to be performed. Point oiit the adjunct 
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EXERCISE. 
Write adjuncts to modify the meaning of the following nouna. 

• Model. 

— kindness— — rose — 

T%e kindness qf a friend. A rose in bloom. 

Friendship — A tree — A knife — 

Affection — A flower— A coach — 

Indulgence — A forest A book — 

Goodness— A grove — A clock — 



§ 2a MODIFIED SUBJECT.* 

What does the «u6;>c<ofa sentence denote 7 How does the snbject differ 
from the object 7 $ $ 11,14. 

The subject of a sentence may be modified. 1. By an 
adjective. 2. By another 7w>im, or ^proncmn, 3. By an 
adjunct, 4. By a relative clause. 



§24. THE ADJECTIVE. 

NoTZ.-^ Adjective means some word added to a noun or name. It is derived 
fW>m a Latin word signifying ** to add to/' . 

1. Adjectives which are used to explain ihe quality or 
character of persons or thk^gs, are called descriptive ad- 
jectives. 

Note. — QtuUity signifies what sort or kin J. 

* The subject may be modified in the same manner as a noun or pronoun in 
any relation ; but it is thought desirable to keep the auhjedf as one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the sentence, before the mind of the learner; even at the expense 
of^some repetition. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Good is an a^jectiye ; it explains the quality or character 
of every person or thing to which it is applied ; as^ 

Good men. Good friends. Good fruit 

Good houses. Good scholars. Good farms. 

Why is good an adjectiTe 7 Am, It explains the quality or character of 
men, frait, &c. 

EXEBCISE. 

Fw Ihe Board or SUOt. 

(a) Join the adjective had 'to auch noons as you can recollect \ also the ad- 
jectives, V 
Sweet— Bitter — Idle— 
Hard — Small— Selfish- 
Great-- Round — Hungry — 

(6) Join three adjectives to each of the fc^ovidng noans. 

Model. • 
— sun. 
Bright sun. Glorumt sun. CloudUn sun. 

— moon. — parents. —tree. 

— home. — rose. — house. 

(c) Point out the descriptive adjectives in the following expressions. . 

The lofty sky. • The sUver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The turbid stream. 

The auburn locks. The dashing waves. 

The impetuous temper. The rosy mom. 

2. Adjectives which serve to define or limit the mean- 
ing of nouns or pronouns, are called depinitive adjec- 
tives. 
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Theae are on or a, the,* one, Itoo, i/weM, ^,ihiit,\ Huttf these, thoMf both, eadk, 
every, either, neither, some, other, any, one, all, tuch, much, many, none, tame, 
few. # 

Note. — An or a and the, are called artiolbs, and in parsing may be re- 
garded at auch. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out the definitive adjectiyes in the following ezpressiona, and deflignats 
tboae which are called articles. 

A tree. This watch. Every hour. 

An apple. This gold watch. Every good maiu 

A high tree. That monster. Those tyrants. 

The world. That bloody man. All lions. 

The good man. Each day. Anbdier eviL 

Note.— 1. An is from a Saxon word which signijBes one, 

£. An ifl used before words beginning with a vowel sound. A is used before 
words beginning with a consonant soond ; as. An industrions man, a man, an 
hour, a union. 

Note. — Union beg^s with the sound of if. 



EXERCISE*. 
Join six definitiTe adjectives to each of the following nouns. 

— ^book. — ^horses. — ^people, 

—paper. — ^flower. — orator. 

— men. — hour. — animaL 

•HXMid. — ^bridge. — driver. 



COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written, including the noun or pronoun, verb, and adjective 
Each sentence after a period should begin with a capital letter. The whole 
should be written in a neat and plain hand. 

• Anora^athe have been generally in the later grammars, classed with 
adjectives. 

t The words tht \ that, S^c, are sometimes substituted for nouns, or the nrnine 
with which they aa 'ie are understood. On this account they are caUed la 
■Qaegraniiiuuni,a4)ectiveproBOuni. 
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MM. 
Subject^ The ro«e. 

7%§J\ragrmU roM perfVunef the air. It ii opening iti wweet flower to th$ 
morning mm. Will the mower cut down t/u fair rose with hit erwi scythe t 
Th« jMii rose withen and dies. 

The lata. The hawk. The bird. The momiiig. 



§25. DEFINITION. 

1. The adjectiye is a part of speecli joined to a noon or 
pronoun to qualify, describe, or limit its Edgnification. 

* Examples of the euhjed modified hy an a^edive. 
The branching oak resista the blast Oak is the subj ct; the brandungotk, 
k the modified subject. Which is the definitive ? 

Point out the modified subjects in the following sentences. 
This fatal day will be remembered. 
Gtentle manners are winning. 
A soft answer tumeth away wrath. 
The cool breeze is refreshing. 
The morning sun was clouded. 
The loud thunder pealed. 
The tiger is a fierce animal. 



RES^ARK. 

A subiect which is modified, L e., explained or limited in either 
of the ways mentioned under § 21, is called the modified subjxct. 



. I^BVIEW. 

1. In what ways are nouns and pronouns modified? " E^Xplain what is 
meant by the term adjunct 3. Explain the meaning of adjective. 4. WHiat 
tre desenptiTe adjectives ? Definitive ? 5. Name tiie definitives. 6. Giw 
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some ezanmles of a sabject modified by an adjective. 7. What parts of ipeech 
have already been explained 7 8. Denne the noun. The verb. 9. Wnat ia 
a sentence f Subject 7 Predicate 7 10. Write an example which shall con- 
tain a subject, a verb, and an object 



§ 26. Subject modxfitd by another Mun or Pronoun, 

1. The subject may be modified by another noun or a 
pronoun ; as, Milton, the poet. " The poet,'* modifies Mil- 
ton ; it showfiJ what Milton is spoken of. Virtue's reward. 
Eeward is modified by " virtue's."* 



EXAMPLES. 

Cicero the orator. Stewart the philosopher. 

Gibbs the pirate. The river Ganges. 

How are Cicero, Gibbs, Stewart, and river modified 7 

2. Each of the nouns thus related may have an a^ectiye ; as, 

Cicero, the renowned orator. Gibbs, the notorious pirate. The Ulnstrioiu 
Milton, the great En^h poeti Milton ia modified 1^ tUtofrtotii, andbypocQ 
and poet is modified or qualified by greai and Engliah, 



EXERCISE. 

Show how the subjects of the following sentences are modified. 

My worthy fiiend, Sir Roger, told the story. 
The planet, Jupiter, has four moons. . 
Miltiades, the son of Cimon, was an Athenian. 
Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus. 
Washington's prudence saved his country. 



• A noun which ends in » preceded or followed by the apostrophe (') denotes 
the po»se99or, and is said to be in The possessive ease. 
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§ 27. SUBJECT, MODIFIED BY ADJUNCTS. 

The subject may be modified by an a(^uncfc. See § 22. 



EXAMPLES. 

A war in prospect ; the adjuoct, in protpectf modifies war. A man of lor 
rows ; the adjunct, (^sorrows, modifies man, i. e., defines his condition. 



EXERCISE. 

Show how the subjects of the following sentences are modified. 

The man of science commands respect 

The youtli of great promise, foun<l an early gitive. 

The prisoner in cliains, made his escape. 

The prisoner at the bar, received his sentence. 

A great multitude of people were present. 

The storms of wintVy time will, quickly pass. 

COMPOSITION. 



Safely adjuncts to fill tho blank places. 

Model, 
1. Cowper — — died in tlie year 1800. 
Cowper, the gifted poet, died in the year 1800. 

2. The terror — — . — overpowered his faculties. 
The terror (^anetertuUjudgtnentt overpowered his faculties. 

3. Ete — — should build his house upon a rock. 

He, who would actlike a wise man, should build his house upon a rodL 

Washington 

Columbus 

Youth 



The pleasiu*es 
Tiie man 
The counsel 
Tiie robber 
Th« cacriago 



died in the year 1791). 
was a native of Genoa, 
often find an early grave, 
are transient 
will be esteemed, 
should be rcspected. 
demanded tlie admiral's purse. 
was overturned. 
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REMARK. 

Adjectives are often modified by adjuncts ; as, Capable of seeing , 
the adjunct, of sedng, modifies capable. Happy in life ; the ad- 
junct, in life, modifies happy. 



§ 2a VERBS MODIFIED. 

4 

The meamng of the yerb is often modified by some word 
or words comiected with it. 



EXAMPLES. 

The stream flows smoothly ; smoothly modifies the meaning of 
the verb ; that is, it shows haw the stream flows. 

The boat will arrive to-morrow ; to-morrow modifies wiU arrive 
in respect to time ; that is, it denotes the time when. 

The bird sings sweetly; how is the meaning of the verb sings 
modified P 

Note. — ^The words above which modify the meaning of the verbs ./tow*, or- 
rivef and rings, are called adverbs. 

The meaning of a verb may be modified, 

1. By an object See § 11. 

2. By an adverb. 

dL % an adjunct See § 2^ 



§ 29. THE ADVERB. 

NoTS^-il(foer& signifies a word added to another word, from the Latin ad^ 
to, and verbum, a word. 

1. Some adverbs are joined to verbs, to show the manner 
of acting; as, The youth studies diligently. Diligently 
denotes in what manner y or how the youth studies. 
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For the Board or SUde. 

1. Write two adTerbt aOer each of the following verbi, which will show the 
manner of acting or doing. 

Model. 
The water flows — 
The water flows fmootfUy, 
The water flows rapidly^ 

The pupil writes — Tlie fire burns — The child talks — 
The sun shines — The lion roars — The bird sings — 
How are the verbs which you have written modified 7 
,2. Place a noun and a verb before each of the following adverbs : 

— proudly. — ilL — well — foolishly. 

— correctly. — crueUy. -r-unwisely. — justly. 

2. Some adverbs denote the Ume of acting or doing ; as 
Ifow I will go ; now is an adverb ; it denotes time. 

My cousin will arrive to-morrow. Which is the adverb ? 
•NoTi.^Adverbs of time answer to the question, whtn ? 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the adverbs of time, and the verbs which the^ modiiy. 
The boat arrived yesterday. I heard the news before. 

When did his brotlier arrive ? I will write soon. 
The steamer will conoe to-day. He will never forget you. 

For (he Board or Slate. 

Write five sentences, each of which shall include one of the following 
adverbs of time. 

To-morrow. . Already. Jleroafter. 

Again. Lately. Njver. ^ 

3. Some adverbs denote place ; as, I am here; you are 
there ; that is, in thi9 plaee^ in that place. 
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EZEBOISE. 

Point out the adverbt of place. 

Whither has he gone ? [that is, to wbalt pkce.] 

Where I am, there ^lall ye be. 

The day draws near. 

Whence art thou ? [that is, from what pkce.] 

Forihe Board or SUde. 

Write sentence! which shall include the following adveilM of plaee i 

Here. There. Where. Whence. Thence. 

4. Some adverbs denote assent, denialy doubt ; as, Yes, no, 
noty undoubtedly y truly, perhaps, probably, possibly. 

5. Some adverbs denote comparison, quantity ; as, Morcj 
most, very, much, enough* 

6. Most adverbs .answer to the questions, how f when ? or 
how often ? as, The prattler talks — how ? Ans. Foolishly. 

The boat arrived — when ? Ans, To^ay. You come to 
town — how often'? Ans. Frequently. 

7. Adverbs ore often joined to adjectives, to modify their 
meaning ; as, More pleasing \ most fanciful ; very true. 

8. Adverbs sometipies modify the meaning of other ad- 
verbs ; as. Very soon ; most assuredly. 

9. Adverbs rarely modify prepositions ; as, Almost to ; d^ 
rectly under. 

§30. DEFINITION.^ 

The adverb is a part of speech joined to verbs, adjeo- 
iives, and other adverbs, to modify their meaning* 
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OOMPOSIIJION. 



Sentences to be written, each of which may include one of the following 

advertM : 

Diligently. Rapidly. Assuredly. Pleasantly. 

Undoubtedly. Possibly. Probably. Cbeerfully. 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Yes. Not More. Most 



REVIEW. 

1. What is the subject called when explained or described by other words r 
2. What is the modihed predicate ? 3. In what wa^a is the meaning of the 
verb modified ? What does the word adverb signify ? 5. Mention what dif- 
ferent classes of adverbs denote. 6. With what parts of speech, besides the 
verb, are adverbs connected 7 Define the adverb. 



§ 31. ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

Two or more words connected with the verb, to modify 
iiB meaning, are called the adjtmct.oi the verb. 



EXAMPLES. 

• 
J% loves to learn ; to learn is the adjunct of the verb lovea^ and 
modifies its meaniDg. 
He desires to improve. Point out the adjunct of the verb desires. 

Note.— The adjuncts to leom, to improve^ are verbs in the infinitive mode, 
which will be explained under the subject of Verb$, in Part II. • 

/ hope Uutt you are welL The ndjunct that you are toeU, modifies 
or limits the meaning of the verb hope. 



REMAKE. 

The most common acQunct of the verb is a prepoution with its 
object 
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§ 82. THE PREPOSITION. 

Nots.— The word preposition signifies a placing before, or a place b^ore. 
(Latin, pm, btfortf and pontiOf a placing , or a pltue.) 

EXAMPLES. 

Thtsnowlita — the ground The word which should stand 5e- 
Jhre ground, to connect it in sense with lies, is called a preposition. 
The snow lies on the ground. 

He went — England — Cork, England may be connected with 
toeni by the preposition/rom. Cork may be connected with went 
by to. He went^om England to Cork. 

1. The prepositioivs followed by a noun or smnething stand- 
ing for a noun, which is called the object of the preposition. 



EXAMPLES. 

Righleousness tendetk to life. Life is the object of the preposition 
to ; & life is the adjunct of the verb tendeth. 

Columbus sailed across the Maniie, •Across is the preposition. 
What is its object ? Point o'ut the adjunct of sailed. 



For the Board or Slate, 

(a) Place words before and after the followii^ prepositions to make tense. 
The verbs go, wentf come, with the pronouns i, he, tkey, can be used before 
most of them. 



Model, 
A man <2^sorrowB. He went into the hoase. 



of— 

beyond — 
by— 


— into — 
— upon — 
— over — 


up— 
below— 
withm — 
to— 


— about — 
— against — 

— among — 

— at — 



— from — 


— on — 


— without — 


— after— 


— near — 


— with — 


— in — 


— down — 


— before— 


-- ibove — 


— under — 


— behind — 


— for— 
D 


— throu|:h- 
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(6) Supply prepoutioiit for the frnfinished sentences that follow : 

He travelled — Europe. The rain fell — the cloucls. 

He lived -^ the Arabs. The fruit lies — the ground. . 

They cast him — the pit The eagle hovered — his head 

He was acquainted — grie£ The stone rolled — the hilL 

He fell — his sword. He was crushed — the wheels. 

Note. — ^In all those instances the preposition, with the noon following^ 
modifies the verb of the sentence. 

He travelled whither, or to what plaee 7 The prepositifMi with the 
noun, answers the question. 

Note.— A whole sentence is frequently the object of a preposition ; as, The 
crime of being a young man. Being a young man, is the object of the preposi- 
tion q/^ 

2. A preposition; with its object^ is called the adjunct of the 
word which it modifies. 



BXAMPLBS. 

Pmnt out the adjuncts of the verbs in the f(^owing i 

Tlie sun shines upon the earth. 
The wind blows from the north. 
-The boat glides over the waves. 
Difficulties are overcome by exertion. 
They divided the captives among themselves. 

3. Prepositions with their objects, modify nouns ; as, The 
land of promise. Of promise modifies land, or is the adjunct 
of land. 

4. Prepositions with their objects, modify cutjectives ; as. 
Worthy of esteem. Of esteem modifies worthy. True to 
nature. To nature modifies, or is an adjunct of true. 



§33. DEFINITION. 

1. Th^^ preposition is a part of speech used to connect 
worcb, and show their relation. 
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2. FrepositionB are followed by nouns, pronouns, and claus- 
es. 

3. Prepositions with their objects, are adjuncts of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and sometimes of adverbs. 



COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences about the traveller, describing his jouraejings from 
one place to another, his modes of conveyance, &c.; and use the prepositions 
to, from, through, in, among, around, &c. 



REVIEW. 

1, What is the signification of preposition ? 2. Before what words does it 
stand T 3. Define me preposition. 4. What parts of speech does die preposi- 
tion with its object modify 7 5. In what ways is the meaning of the vero modi- 
fied T 



General exercise on the Parts of Speech and principles already 
expknndL 

The following questions may serve as a guide in examining the sentences 
below: 

^tiu part of speech ia a ruruny inquire, Why so called ? Is it the mljeet or 
object ? Is it modified or explained by any other word ? 

If an adjective, inquire, Why so called '/ Is it descriptive or definitive ? 
What word does it limit or describe 7 

jf a verbf inquire, Why so called ? Is it transitive or intransitive 1 Why 1 
Is its meaning modified by other vfords 1 

Make similar inquiries in regard to other Parts of Speech. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep. 

Clarion notes rang sharply on the ear. 

It was a sultry day of summer. 

The heavens declare the glory of God. 

The integrity of the upright diall guide thenL . 

The fiTiit of the righteous is a tree of Ufe. 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

The moon shines on the brow of a mountain. 

Knowledge enlarges the mind. 

Milton, the author of « Paradise Lost," was blind. 
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MODIFIED PREDICATE. 

1. The predicate is a word or a combination of words 
used to express that which is asserted of the subject ; as. 
The flower blooms ; time is short ; blooms^ and is shorty are 
predicai^s. • 

2. Any verb may be a predicate. The yerb Je, parts 
of which are aw, art, is, are, was, wast, were, commonly 
has some word or words connected with it to constitute a 
predicate ; as, The wind is blowing ; time is precious. 

3. The predicate modified by some word or words con- 
nected with it, is called the modified predicate* 

EXPLANATION. 

The swallow flits swiftly through the air. What is asserted of the 
subject ? Ans. Flits, What expresses that which is asserted of 
the subject ? Ans. Thepredicait. Is the predicate modifiedby 
any other word ? Aws. The predicate " flies" is modified by swift- 
ly, which expresses how the bird flies. What, then, is the modij^d 
predicate ? Aws. Flies swifUy through ihe_ air. 

The people depend duefly on flshingftfr subsistence. The modified 
predicate is, depend chiefly on fishing for subsistence. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point out the subject^ predicate, and modified predicate, in the following 
•entencef. 

Peter wept bitterly for his sin. 

He recited the lesson impeifectly. 

They divide^ the inheritance among them. 

Rivers flow into the ocean. 

The sailors abstained fix)m intoxicating drinks. 

Preparations were made for the fimeral. 

The body was borne to the chiurch-on the sabbath following 

The chitfch was filled with sad counteoance& 
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§35. ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES.* 

Note. — Analysis signifies resolving, dividing, or separating. 

1. The analysis of a simple sentence consists in separat- 
ing or dividing the sentence, into the parts of which it is 
composed, and in showing the relations of those parts. 

§ 36. METHOD OF ANALYZING. 

1. Point out the sabject of tlie sentence. 

2. Point out the predicate of the sentence. 

3. Point out the modified subject 

4. Point out the modified predicate. 

5. Point out the adjuncts or modifiers of such other wwds as 
are modified or lunited. 

Note. — A sentence in its simplest form has no adjuncts or modifiers ; as 
Charles reads. 

§ 37. MODELS OF ANALYZING. 

(a) Good breeding consists in a respectful behavior to alL 

Name the parts of speech in this sentence. 

1. Breedhig is the subject ; it specifies the thing spoken of. 

2. Corww^ is the predicate; it is used to express that which 

is asserted of breeding. ^ . 

a Good breeding is the modified subject ; good is the adiechve. 

4 Consists in a respectful behavior to aU, is the modified pred- 
. icate. 

5. Respectful modifies behavior; it shows what kind of behav- 
ior; to all is the adjunct of behavior, Ml meanS aU per- 
sons, and is the object of the jn-eposition to, 

(h) The early natives of this countiy fell into the hands of the 
Romans* 



*Only a few simple sentences are given here for analysis, wl^i^^Jj^"*^^ ?^^^« 
to fix in the memo^ of the pupil the foregowig explanations. The subject 
will b« resumed in succeeding parts of th© book. 
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Name tLe parts of ipeech in thU sentence 

1. MUives is the subject Why ? 

2. FtU is the predicate. Why ? 

a The early natives ofUds counJtry, is the modified subject 

4. Fell into the hands of the Romans^ is the modified predicate 

5. Of this country is the adjunct of luaives. The is a de/bithve 

uaiy is an odHedive ; both modifying nativeSy the subject 
a Into the hands of the Eomans, is the adjunct of fell, the predicate. 
Of the Romans is the adjunct of hands; it answers the quesuon, 
whose hands? 

5f%e is a definitive ; it modifies or limits hands and Romans. 
Hondf and ifomarw are objects, respectively, of the prepositions 
into and of. , 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Pinnt out the parts of speech in each sentence 5 tiien proceed to analyze. 

1. The patient ox submits to the yoke. 

2. The angry waves dash violendy. , j u _j 

3. The affecting story of the crucifixion has melted hard 

hearts into penitence. 

4. The memory of Washington is embahned m the hearts 

of his countrymen. 

5. The sun sank m the western horizon, m clouds of fore- 

boding daiimess. 

6. I heard the crashing of the pomted rocks through the 

bottom of the ship. 

COMPOSITION. 

Supply modified predieates for the following modified subjects. 

ModcL 

Modified subject. Modified predicate, 

Many enemies of publicliberty — 

Many enemies of public liberty, have been distinguished by their prwaU 
virtues, 

A contented mind — , Idleness in the season of youth— . 

Industrious habits — . Great advantage — 

The trees of the forest — . The duties of children at school - 

The flowers of the field — .- The darkness of tlie night — . 

Children wlio are obedient to their p-ireiits — . 

The world which we live upon — . 
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§ 3a THE FORMATION OF SENTENCEa 

MfdeL 

BvbjeeL Predicate. 

Washington -r^ — commanded. 

WaahiDgtofn commanded, ^fhe simplest, that is, the immodi- 
fied form.) 

Modified wbf»rt Modified prediaUe, 

7A< Hhutrioue Washington bravely commanded. 

The iUustrioos Washington bravely commanded. 

The niustrious Washington, ^ bravely commanded the American 
the son of a Ylrginvm planter, \ anny m the revolutionaiy war. 

NoTK.— It wUl be seen that a simple sentence consists of two paits, tIi t 
a Mjibjed and •.predMaU, or a modifiea eubject and a modified predicate, 

COMPOSITION.* 

Let sentences be formed after the model abore. 

Subjects. PredieatiM, 

Columbus discovered. 

Trees grow. 

Ship saila 

Fire consumes. 



§ 39. (X)NJUNCTIONS. 

NoTE.^— Conjonction is derived fVom a Latin word which signifies ** to join 
together.** 

1. Conjimctioiis connect words. 



EXAMPLES. 

Charles and James. w9m^ the conjunction, connects Charles and 
James; that is, it shows that Charles and James are spoken of to- 
gether. 

* So lie verbal explanation from the teacher may be necessary to ^ow the 
fNipils now they may vary these sentences fVom the model. 
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Charles and James walked and played. fFcdked and played are 
connected by and, 

James nor John. Charles or David. Nor and or are conjmic- 
tious. 

2. Conjunctions connect sentences. . 

I love him hecaust he is goou. S^cause connects the two sen- 
tences. The list of conjunctions, according to most grammarians, 
is as follows : 

'And, as, hofh, because, for, if, that, or, nor, either, neither, than, 
though, although, yet, but, except, wheth^ lest, unless, save, notioith- 
standing.* 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the conjanctions and show what words or sentences they connect 

Cicero and Demosthenes were the greatest orators of their age. 
Oh Athenians ! am I your enemy, li^cause I gave you two happy 
days ? 
I doubt whether he ever will be rich. 
Neither the captains nor the soldiers were saved. 



F^ the Board or Slate, 

Supply conjunctions to connect the words or sentences separated by the 
blank space. 

He reads -^ writes. He neither reads — studiea 

I neither command — forbid. He is despised — he is poor. 
He is either a knave — a dunce, I ask — you believe it to be true. 
The wind subsides — the clouds disperse. 



COMPOSITION, 

Writesentences, each of which shall include one of the following con- 
junctions. 

NoTB.— iVbr must be used dSter neither ; or afler either. 

And, Whether, Than, Unless, 

Because, Neither, Or, Either. 

* A more particular account of the conjunctions will be found in Parta IL 
and III. 
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§40. DEFJNmON. 

1. The ccmjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. 



§41. INTERJECnONa 

MoTB.— Inteijectioii is from two Latin wordf, inter, between, and jaeio,fo 
throw or ca»L (To throw in between.) 

1. An interjection is a part of speech used in g^Ying ut^ 
terance to some sudden feeling or emotion ; aa^ Oh ! alas ! 

8. The term ivUmrjuUon, which means throwing between, is not always 
proper ; for the exclamatory words O ! oh ! alas! &c., generally stand at ue 
beginning rather tkam in the middle of a sentence. 

3. Interjections are more properly called ezchunations. 

4. VertM are sometimeB used in exclamations j as, Hail 1 W^coom ! B*- 
nold! 

5. Intenections are followed by a nooi), pronoun, or clause ; as, Ah me t 
thou ! Cm for some <me to place me, dec. 



GENERAL REVIEW OF PAHT 1. 

I. Name the parts of speech. % Describe and define the noun. 3. Describe 
and define the Terb. 4. What is a sentence 7 What parts of speech must be 
«sed to form a sentence 7 5. Gire examples of sentences. 6. What is said 
ofatransitiTeTerb? 7. Explain the difference between the mtbjeet and the 
•l^ecL 8. What is said of the rerb to be? 9. Giro the definition of a sen* 
tence. 10. Describe and define the pronoun. 11. What is the meaning of 
modify? 12. In what ways is the subject modified 7 13. Describe and define 
the adjectiTe. 14. Point out the difl^rent kinds of adjectives. 15. In what 
ways is the predicate modified 7 16.. Describe and define the adreib. 17. De* 
•cribe and define the preposition. 18. In what does the analysis of a sentence 
consist 7 19. State the method of analyzing. 20. Describe and define tb« 
conjunction. 21. Describe the mterjection. 
• E 
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PART II. 

iJkcapilMtaNM Qfhniu and de/btUiom /itByOHdnttdln F»t I.} 

§ 42. PARTS OP SPEECH. 

Words are divided into eight sorts or kinds, called part$ 
of speech; viz: 

The NOUN. The VERB. 

^' Pronoun. " Adverb. 

** Adjective. ^ Preposition. 

The Conjunction. 
" Interjection. 

Note.— The Articlks an or a, and the, are classed with the a4}«ctivee. 

§4a DEFJNrrioNs. 

[Terms used in parsing.] 

1. A nmn is the name by which any person or thing is 
called ; as, Cfharles, Boston, road, virtue. ' See § 8. 

2. A verb is tiie part of speech by means of which any 
thing is asserted ; as, The wind blows ; the tree shakes. 
Seo § 10. ' 

8. A jpronov/n is a part of speech used instead of a noun ; 
as, He, she, it, who, which, that. See § 19. 

4. An a^ective is a part of speech joined to a noun or 
pronoun to qualify, describe or limit its signification ; as, 
Good men, a wide road. See § 24. 

5. An adverb is a part of speech jomed to verbs, adjec- 
tives and other adverbs, to modify their meaning ; as. He 
conducts prudently. See § 29. 
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6. A preposition is a part of speech used to connect 
words and show their relation; as, He went from Portland 
to Boston. See § 32. 

7. A conjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. See § 39. 

8. An interjection is a part of speech used in giving 
utterance to some sudden feeling or emotion; ag, / alas/ 
See § 41. 



TERMS EMPLOYED IN ANALYZING. 

SENTENCE. 

Subject. Predicate. 

Adjunct. 

Modified Subject. Modified Predicate. 

§44. DEFINITIONS. 

1. A sentence is any collection of words comprising a 
subject d^iA predicate ; as, The storm rages. See § 13, 

2. The svhject denotes that of which anj thing is assert- 
ed ; as, The mountains are covered. See § 14. 

3. The predicate expresses that which is asserted of the 
subject ; as, The mountains are covered. See §§ 16 and 
16. 

4. An adjunct is two or more words connected with 
another word to modify its meaning. See § 22. 

5. The modified subject is the subject explained, de- 
scribed or limited by one or more words ; as, The hfty 
rrmmtains are covered. See §§ 23, 26 and 27. 
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6. The modified predicate is the predicate modified or 
limited by some word or words comiected wiiii it ; as, The 
lofty momitaans are covered deeply toith mww. See 

§84. 

NoTE^ — The modified mtbjeet is usually termed the logietd tubjeety and the 
modified predicate, the logical predicate ; the word modified is preferred to 
logical, as it is more strictly a grammatical term. 



DIVISION OF NOUNS. 

^46. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS. 

!• A single name is often applicable to a great number o£' 
objects ; as, Animal, plant, river, stone, mountain. 

The name atUmal is applicable to every living being; The name man is ap 
plicable to each of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each of the 
names, birdffish, reptile, ^ladruped, is applicable to a whole jclass of beings 
and to every individual of a class. The names robin, thrush, lark, eagle, and 
ramen, denote distinct classes of birds, and each of them is applicable to every 
individual of their own class. 

In like manner, the name plant is applicable to almost every thing that g^ows 
from the ground. 

2. A name wliich is applicable alike to a class, and to each 
individual of a class of objects, is called a general or common 
noun. 

3. Sometimes a partitular name is given to an individual 
of a certain class, to distinguish it from the rest ; as, Adam, 
Homer, Bucephalus, Amazon, .Andes. 

4. Particular names which denote individual objects are 

called proper* nouns. 

I ■ ' I • ,, I 

* The word proper, as used in this connexion, signifies, " belonging to the 
individual,'' " not common,'' {Lat. proprnw," peculiar.") 
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§46. definitions/ 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; Common 
and Proper. 

1. Common Nouns are names given to whole classes ; 
as, Animal^ plants river j stone^ grain, 

2. Proper Nouns are names given to individuals ; as, 
Washington^ Boston^ Amazon^ Andes. 

Common nouns are divided into collective, a^f tract, pixriicipial or verbal, and 
eompovn€U 

3. A toUective noun is the name of a body or collection of individuals; as, 
Feople, flock, cowicil, assembly. 

4. An abatract noun is the name of some quality j as, Cheer^tlness, vanity, 
goodness, frailiy, 

5. A participial or verbal noun is the name of some action, or state of being j 
99, The cheering of the multitude. The singing of birds. 

Note. — Such nouns are called verbtd, because they are derived from verbs ; 
participial, from having the form of a participle. 

6. A compoxmd noun is a name composed of two or more words, which are 
generally separated by m hyphen ; as, Rail-road, tviU-witk-a^wisp, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. A eommon noun often becomes proper when it denotes an inanimate ob- 
ject or an abstract quality personified ; as, Winter! awful thou, l^me ' how 
ew thy value weigh. 

2. A common noun becomes proper, when, with the article the, it distinguish- 
e« some particular place, object or event, as remarkable above others of the 
tame name; as, The Bar, the Park, the Common, the Tempest, the Dark-Day, 
the Deluge. 

3. A proper noun becomes common, when applied to a class of individuals, 
to designate in tiiem some character or quality of the person or object to which 
the name was originally given ; as. He is the Cicero of his age. Uo never will 
become a Washington. 

4. Proper names preceded by an article genovally become common} but this 
b not the case with names that designate a whole people ; as, 7%e Americans, 
the Russians, the Indians ^ut when such nouns nre applicable to individuale, 

'or to any part of the people thus desigwited, they becoae conaoB} ■■, jIamt- 
ietms, Rusmasks, Jndimna, 

% 
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EXERCISE. 

Write on the board or slate, in one column, the proper noans ; in another 
column the ^mvmon nouns. 

It is the business of geography to describe the earth. The sci- 
ence which teaches the size, form, nature, and motions of the suni 
moon and stars, is called astronomy. The grand divisions of the 
Eastern Continent, are Europe, Africa and Asia. A river is a large 
stream of water ; as, The Mississippi, the Amazon, the Nile, the 
Danube, the Ganges, &c. 

Columbus discovered America. George Wasliington command- 
ed the American army in the war of the revolution. Tlie career 
of Cromwell was short Lnmed lately afler his death, measures 
were taken to i*estore Charles to the throne of England. This waa 
opposed by a powerful party. 

Several tribes of Indians,* among which were the Narraganseta 
and Mohegans, submitted to the king of England. 

ORAL EXERCISE. t 



1. Are there as many names in the English language as objects which can 
be desciibed ? Give some examples of names each of which is applicable to a 
number of objects. 

2. Which name is appliceU>le to the lai^st number of objects, animal or 
man ? Animal or bird / Bird or robin 7 Bird or lark ? Reptile or worm T 
Tree or maple ? Plant or tree 1 

3. Mention the names of as many animals as you can recollect ? Is each 
of the names given applicable to more than one animal ? 

4. What kind of nouns are those which you have mentioned 7 Why wo called 7 
I>efine a common noun. 

5. Which noun is the more general or common, mountain or Alps 7 river or 
Amazon 7 man or Washington 7 boy or Charles 7 Why 7 

6. What kind of nouns are those which designate individads of a class ) 
Why7 

7. What is an abstnct noun 7 A collective noun I A participial noun 7 A 
compound noun 7 

* Indian* is a common noun ; the Indians would be a proper noun. 7%« 
Narraganaett is a proper noun ; Narragansets would be a common noun. See 
Remark 4, above. ^ 

t Questions like these contained in the oral exercises should ho nv'!:i;.i;Af 
until the learner is perfectly familiar with the subject u:uler ov.imi.r 'a. 
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PROPERTIES OF IWUNS. 

r 
1. The term property, (Lat. proprius " peculiar to/*) as ap- 
plied to the noun or pronoun, signifies the quality of represent- 
ing the number, sex, and certain relations, of objects. 

2. The property of a noun or pronoun by which it designates the tpeakcr, tbm 
person or thing spoken to, or spoken of, is called person. 

3. Nouns which denote but one can be changed in their form so na to de- 
note more than one ; aa, hoxtse denotes but one A)ject, but when changed io 
form by adding s, {jiiouses) it denotes more than one. The property or quali^ 
in a noun of distinguishing one. from more than one, is called number. 

4. One class of nouns presents tlie idea oinude beings, another of female be- 
ings, another that the objects which they denote belong to neither sex. Thii 
property in a noun of distinguishing the sex of objects, is called gender. 

5. A noun in one position or relation in a sentence denotes the agent, or 
subject ; in another position or state it denotes the object ; in another, it de- 
notes the posacssor. This property of the noun or pronoun of denoting the 
condition or relation of objects is called case. 

The properties of nouns and pronouns are person, nmnr 
berj gender and caue. 

§ 47. PERSON. 

Person fLat, persona, " character,") in Grammar signifies cliaracter or re 
lation. In conversing or writing there are three relations implied j viz : thai 
of the one speaking, tnat of the one spok»n to, and that which is spoken of. 

1. The first relation or character is that of the speaker, who 

is denoted by the pronoun /. 

Note. — ^The name of the speaker i% sometimes expressed after /; as, /, John 
saw these things. 

2. The second relation or character is that of the person 
spoken to,* who is addressed by name, or by the pronouas. 
you or tJiou, 

3. The third relation is that of the pei'son or thing spoken 



* The name of the one addressed is not generally expressed, as this person ui 
present with the speaker, and is designated by a look or gesture. 
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of, which 18 denoted by some noun, or by the pronouns he^ she, 

or it, 

NoTC^The person of the noon or pronoun requires a change in the form 
of the Texfo, which [change] will bo explained in the proper place. 



EXBRGISE. 

Pmnt out the speaker, the one spoken to, and that which is spoken of. 

Believe me, my friend, I shall never cease to remember your 
kindness. 

Ck>me unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest^ 

I go to prepare a place for you. 



§48. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Person is a property of the noun or pronotin, by which 
it denotes the speaker, the person addressed, or that 
which is spoken of. 

There are tnree persons ; first, Btcond and (fdrd. 
The first denotes the speaker. 
The second denotes the person spoken to. 
Hie tliird denotes that ^hich is spoken o£ 



§49. NUMBER, 

When we say a house, how many do we speak of? 

If we wish to speak of more thim one house, what change shall 
» we make in the word house ? Ans. Add s, — ^it will make homes. 

When one olgect is spoken of, the noun is said to be of the siti' 
ftdar number ; when more than one oljject is spoken of, the nouj) 
w said to be of the|)2tim2 number. 

1. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding 
to the Eongular. 
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NOTE.P— £ltnguk{r, signifies "one person or thing." Plorol, (Latin, p/w,) 
agnifies ** more than one." 





BXAMPLES. 




8mg. 




Plu, 


Horse 




horses 


Road 
Mounta 


in 


roads 
mountains 



Not*.— When tfie last letter of the word in the singular, will not unite ia 
■ound ^th f , the plural is formed by annexing a. 



§50. DEFINITION. 

1. Number is a property of the noun, by which it denotes 
ime, or mare Uum one. 

2. A noun in the singular nxunber denotes only one. 

%. A noun in the plural number denotes more than one. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

1. When the noun ends in x^ z, m, «&, or eA, (sof^,) es is added to form tlfli 
Idoral ; as, /Vix, foxe$; glasi, glassti ; brmh, bntahes, &.c. See note above. 
- 8. Most nouns ending in /or fe, form their plural in ves; as, Wi£e,vfive» i 
loaf, loaoet. 

The fbllowing nouns and their compounds, ending in/ form their plurals 
regularly jstrtfe, fife, safe, brief, chief, grief, kerchief, mischief, dwarf, scarf, 
tnrf, surf, gulf, roof, proof, hoof, and such as end in ff. except ftojf, which has 
•teoe#. 

3. Nouns ending in y after a consonanty change the y into t«f , to form^the 
plural} as, Body, bodies; lady, ladies. But nouns ending inyafler avotod^ 
hare their plural regular 3 as, Valley, vaUeys ; boy, hoys; day, days, 

4. The plural of the following nouns is irregularly formed: 



Singular, 


PlurcH. 


SxTkgular, 


PlwraL 


Man 
Child 
Woman 
Ox 


men 
children 
women 
oxen 


Tooth 
Louse 
Goose 
Mouse 


teeth 
lice 
geese 
mice 
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6. The following nouns have two fonns in the plural, with different signifi- 
cations. 

Singular. Plural. Plural, 

Brother brothers (of one family) brethren (of one society ) 

Die dies (for coining^ dice ibr gaming. 

Penny pennies ) distinct pence / applied to 

Pea peas { objects. pease J a mass. 

Cow cows Kine 

GreniuS geniuses, perroMofgeniaa. genii^akindof wial «pint«. 

6. For the plural of certain nouns adopted from foreign languages, see Ta- 
ble No. I, near the end of the book. 

7. Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they denote, have tlie 
singular form only j as, Wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, ^c. Some words of this 
class, when used to denote different kinds^ the substances or qualities which 
they represent, admit of a plural form j as, > Fwe, toines ; vice, vices, 

8. Some nouns are used only in the plural j as, Anr^alSi ashes, Sf'C. ; for a 
list, see Table I, 2, near the end of the book. 

9. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers j as, Mathematics, ethics, 
means, species, series, deer, sheep. 

News, which was formerly used both in the singular and plural, is now re- 
garded as singular only. 

10. Several nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, hare es, in the {dural ; 
as, Potato, potatoes ; but canto, junto, solo, take s only. 

11. The words cannon, shot, sail; also the words liorse, fool, infantry and 
cavalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns j as, " Sev- 
eral shot being fired j" " several sail of ships." The word jisA has a plural, but 
H used in the plural sense without a change of form. 

^ 12. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title only 
is usually varied in writing, to express tlie plural; as, The Messrs Harper; the 
Misses Young. But in regard to the plural of such complex nouns, usage is 
not uniform. Some good writers vary the name and not the title, and in con- 
versation this usage is more common ; as, The Miss Youngs. With the title of 
Mrs,, or the numerals two or three prefixed, the name only is varied to express 
the plural. 

13. Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the principal 
word to form the plurals j as, Father-\n-\a.\s ; plural, /WAcrs-in-law. Com- 
pounds ending in/ttZ and all those in which the principal word is put last, have 
the regular plural form. — G. Brown, 

Write the plural of the following nouns. 
Quill woman wolf church guide man • 

land penny thief dress hoof jjelf 

life goose. hero gulf mouse "wha^jf 

grape. pea tooth. brother chief genlua 



woman. 


Uncle 


aunt 


belle. 


Brother 


sister. 


mother. 


Hart 


roe. 
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§51. GENDER. 

1. Some nouns with a certain termination represent male 
beings ; as, Actor, abbot. 

2. With a different termination they represent female be- 
ings ; as, Ajctress, abbess. So likewise — 

Mias. Fern. Mas, Fern, 

Lion lioness. Count countess. 

Author authoress. Emperor empress. 

For a complete list, see Table II., near the end of the book. 

3. In many instances different words are used to denote the 
different sexes ; as, Boy, girl ; friar, nun. In like manner— i 

Mat. Fern. Mas. Fern. 

Man 
Beau 
Father 

» See Table II. 2, near the end of the book, for a list 

4. The sex is sometimes denoted by annexing or prefixing 
another word ; as, Land-lord, land-lady ; cock-sparrow, hen" 
sparrow ; he-goat, she-goat. 

5. All objects, which belong to neither the male nor female 
kind, are said to be of the neuter gender. 

Note- — ^Neuter signifies neither, or belonging to neither sex. 



§52. DEFINITIONS. 

i. Gender is a property of the noun or pronoun, by which 
it distinguishes sex. 

2. The masculine gender denotes the male sex, 

3. The feminine gender denotes the female sex, 

4. The neuter gender denotes things which are neither 
male nor female. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Some nouns denote objects which are either male or female; as, Chitd, 
parent f neigkbor. Such are sometimes said to be of the coMMOir Gxir 

DER.* 

2. Things without life are sometimes figuratively represented as having 
the attributes of living beings ; to such the distinction of sex is applied ; as 
when we say of a ship, ihe sails well, or of the sun, he is rising. Things re- 
markable for power, size, &e., are spoken of as masculine. Tilings beauti- 
All, amiable^or productive, as feminine. 

3. When we speak in a general manner of a species ; as. The dog, the cat, 
&c., to the species which is remarkable for boldness, strength, or generosity, 
the male sex is generally attributed ; to animals of opposite qualities the Ce- 
male sex is attributed ; as, " Tlie dog is remarkable for his sagacity.'' ** The 
cat, as ehe beholds the light, contracts the ball of her eye.." Creatures whoso 
■ex is unknown or unimportant to be regarded, are often spoken of as neuter ; 
■8, If a man steal an ox or sheep and sell t<,.&c. 



4 
OUAL EXERCISE. ^ 

1. How many does the word river denote 7 Change the form so that it shall 
denote more than one. Change the following nouns to the plural form ; knifb, 
strife, wife, chief, fox, glass, brush, vanity, money, child, emphasis, analysii, 
memorandum, gymnasium. See Table I. 

What is that property of a noun, called which distinguishes one from mors 
than one 7 

2. What is the distinction between lion and lioness 7 duke and duchess f 
master and mistress 7 father and mother 7 

How is this distinction denoted 7 An», By difference in terminatioii, or bj 
different words. 
By what property of the noun is the distinction of sex denoted 7 

3. What is number. How is the plural number formed 7 What are the 
Tariations from the general rule 7 What is gender 7 What does the woid 
gender signify 7 Neuter 7 



* The term common does not refer to any distinction in sex, but is applied to 
a certain class of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate in respect to 
Bender ; but the context generally determines to which sex they are to be ra« 
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§53. CASE. 

Cask. (Lat eaaw, ** an end/' or " a close/') denotes m Yariation in the end- 
ing of words which can be declined. This is its meaning in Latin and Greek 
Grammars. 

1. In English Grammar, case denotes ^* condition," ^ rel»* 
don," or "position." 



BXAMPLES. 

^ Tht hunter killed a panther. A panther killed (he Mmfer. 

In what relation is the noon ** honteF' in the first sentence T Ans. In th« 
elation of subject What is the case called which denotes this relation t Am. 
Nominative/' (from the Latin word nominatimUf naming ;) because it names 
«r designates that which is spoken of, that is, the subject 

In what relation is the noun ** hunter^' in the second example T Ans. In 
Che relation of " object'' 

What is the case termed which denotes the object 7 Ans. The ^ objeo- 
tire case." 

What kind of verbs requires the objective case t 

What case follows prepositions 7 Ans. The objective. 

How can the^ominative case be known 7 Ans. By inqniring which wofd 
Quotes the person or thing spoken of, or doing something. 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the nominative and objective cases in the following sentences. 

The law forbids theft 
Brutus assassinated Csesar. 
Cicero punished the conspirators. 
Anthony beheaded Cicero. 
Earthquakes have destroyed cities. 

2. A noun or pronoun, which denotes the owner or pos- 
sessor, is in the possessive case ; as, WaskingtorCs sword. 

S. A noun, which stands unconnected with the subject or 
predicate in a sentence, is in the independent state or case ; as. 
On comrades ! Lazarus ! come forth. 
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§54. DEFINITIONS. 

1 . Case is the property of a noun or pronoun, which denotes 
the relation or state of nouns and pronouns in a sentence. 

2. There are four cases, Nominative, Possessive, Objec- 
tive, and Independent,* (or absolute.) 

3. A noun in the nominative case is the subject rf the verb. 

4. A noun in the possessive case denotes ownership. 
6. A noun in the objective case is the ohject of the verb. 
6. The independent case is that of a noun or pronoun, 

which stands unconnected, in construction, with the subject 
or predicate of a sentence. 

Note.— A noun or a pronoun, joined \vith a participle, and independent of 
the rest of the tentence, in construction, is sometimes said to be m the case 
cAiwArtJU. The case independent, as defined above, is intended to apply to every 
condition or state of nouns or pronouns standing unconnected, in which an 
ellipsis is not obviously intended by tlie writer or speaker. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the properties of nouns ? 2. Describe and define person. 
5. What does the word person signify 1 4. What do the different persons de- 
note ? 5. How is the distinction of sex denoted ? 6. What does the word 
case signify? 7. What does it mean in English Grammar ? 8. In the sen- 
^ tence, iht child readSf in what case is child ? 9. How can you know that 
child is in the nominative case ? Ans. By inquiring who reads j this will show 
who is spoken of lOf In tlie sentence, the child reads, will you supply an ob- 
jective case ? 11. In the sentence, the chxld reoih his brother's hook, will you 
point out the nominative, possessive, and objective cases ? 



§ 55. ANALYZING AND PARSLNG. 

Parsing is derived from the Latin word para," a part." 
1. Parsing is naming and describing the parts of speech 
which compose a sentence, and showing their connection and 
government. 

* The term independent, refers to the state or condition of the noun in a sen- 
tence, but not to its " relation." A noun may be in an independent condition 
or state when it has no grammatical relation to either the subject or predicate 
of the sentence. 
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2. In this work the terms jxirsf and parsing are applied to an exercise, which 
consists in a particular examination of the parts of speech in a sentence. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing the noun. 1. Why 
called a noun 7 2. Proper or common ? Why 1 3. What person ? 4. Wh^ 
number ? Why 1 5. What gender ? Why ? 6. What case ? Why 1 

3. The terms analysis and analyzing are applied to a particular examina- 
tion of sentences. The following questions may serve as a guide in analyzincp 
a sentence. 1. What is the subject ? Why? 2. W.hat is the predicate ? Whyl 
3. How is the subject modified ? 4. How is the predicate modified ? 6. What 
is the modified subject t 6. What is the modified predicate ? 7. What are 
the adjuncts 1 8. Name the parts of speech in the sentence. The learner 
will be directed to parse word^, and analyze sentences. 

4. The sentence should in all cases be analyzed, before the words aro 
parsed. 

Here review 5$ 35, 36, 37 ; also $$ 14, 15. 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 
§ 56. RULE. 
The nominative case is the subject of the verb. 

EXERCISE. 
MODEL OF ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Sentence. Trees grow. 

Analyze. — ^Trees is the subject ; that of which something is said. 
Grow is the predicate ; thai which is used to assert. 

Parse. — ^Trees is a noun j the name of something. 

Class — ^a common noun ; a f^eneral name. 

Person — of the third person •, it denotes the thing spoken of. 

Number — of the plur.il number; it denolet mdre than one. 

Gender — of the nouter gender; it denotes neither mide nor female. 

Cose— in the nominative case; it i* the. subject of the verb. 

Construction — it is the subject of* the verb p^row. according to Rule, J 56. 



Water flows. Tlie earth i*evolves swHWy.^ 

Birds fly. The boat glides rapidly.^ 

Time flies. Fra^n-ant'2 flowere bloom in the garden.3 

Boys leani. The lark mounts high in the air.3 

i$29, 1. 2 $^24 and 25. 3 $ 22. 
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§ 57. THE POSF SSIVE CASE. 

1. The possessive singular is generally formed by add- 
ing 9, with an apostrophe before it, to the nominatiye ; as, 
" Stuift^s Journal ;" " Spencer^s Anecdotes ;" " Ewripir 
<fe«'« Tragedies ;" " Dr. Laiorence^B study ;" " Haracf^i 
Art of Poetry;" '' BoswelVs Life of Johnson,*" 

2. The possessive case plwraly ending in es^ has the 
apostrophe, but omits the « , as, Eaglet wings. 

3. When the noun ends in t, x, z^ or ce, the t is sometimes omitted, if the 
fbllowing word begins with «, or contains an t or « in the first syllable \ as. 
Conscience' sake. The « is more commonlj omitted in poetry than in prose. 

NoTB^^For fur^r explanation of the possessive case, see Syntax, Part IIL 



SXERCISE. 

For the Board or Slate, 

Model. 

Boy - book boy's book. 

Horse - mane horse's mane. 

Horses - (plural) mane horses' mane. 

Write the following nouns according to the model. 

John knife. Joseph hat 

Father &rm. Brother cane. 

James ball. * Q orge watch. 

Virtue reward. Cowper poem. 

Webster grammar. 

Ross voyage. 

Eagles. wings. 

Which nouns denote the owners, in the sentences above 7 Which the thing 
owned or possessed ? 

*An apostrophe indicates an omission of a letter, as in cdlM; the apostrophe 
mdicates the omission of e. As the sign of the possessive case, the apostro- 
phe seems more properly to denote the omission oft or e, than a contraction 
of Aw, her, or U». See Crombie's Etymology. 
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§58. RULE. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possesidre casd, limits the 
meaning of the name of the thing poBsessecU 



. BXAMPLBS. 

• 

The president's house. Which is die thing /WMettMf^ Whioli 
noun denotes the otmer or possessor f What does it limit ? 
Virtue's reward. Which noun denotes the thing poMMwd ? 
The moon's light What does moon limit ? 



Modd ofpctnmg, 
SKirTEVC&.~The president's message trriyed. 

AiTALTZK/— Message, is the nAjectf modified bj presideiif a. 

The President's message, is the modified ntbjeik. 

Arriyed, is the predicate ; it affirms something of the tolqeet 

Parse. — ^Message is a common noun or namet 

li Parson— third person, it denotes the thing spoken of. 

2. i\^<m6«r— singalar number ; denotes but one. 

3. Gender — ^neuter gender ; neither male nor female. 

4. Case — ^nominative case ; denotes the subject. 

5. Conetruction — ^the subject of arriyed ; Rule ^ 56. 

President's is a common novn, of the third person Bingalaz, ^ mascnlinef im 
the possessive case ; its sign is 't ; it denotes the owner and limits message. 



Examples far Parsing.^ 
* 

Analyze and parse according to the model abbVel 

Youth'sjoys depart 
Edward's courage fhiled. 
Samuel's prospects brighten* 
Joseph's mther wept Wtterty. 
Washington's army sufiered. 
The ship's crew mutinied. 
Bonaparte's soldiers conquered. 

*The noasi only are to be parsed. _ „ 

7 ' 
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§ 59. THE OBJECTIVE CASE. See §§ 11, 52, 53. 

1. The form of the objective case of nouns is like that of the 
nominative. 

2. A noun in the objective case afler a transitive verb, de- 
notes that which is acted upon, or controlled bj the agents or 
doer. 

* BXAMPLE. 

Tlie fan wums the earth. Which noun denotes the doer f Which noun 
denotes the thing acted npon f Which is in the nominatiye case f Which io 
the objectiYe ? 

WhatkindofaTeibtheniitrnmru? Ana. A tronmtioe Teib. 

8. The noun following a preposition is in the objective case. 



§60. RULE. 

The object of a traiudtive verb, is put in the objective 
case. 

EXEECISB. 

Write a nominatiTe and an objectiTe case for each of the following transitive 
vtiiM : 

— strikes— — consumes — 

— reads — — created — 

— loves — — studies — 

— deceives— — obeys — * 

MaM of Anabpdng and Parsing, 

Sentzncx.— The woikman's hammer drives the nail. 

Analyze. — ^Hammer is the aubject (spoken of.) 

The workman^s hammer, is the motUfUd aubject. 

Drives is the predicate, a transitive verb. 

Drives the nail, is the modified predicate. 

Nail is the oloeet ; it denotes that which is acted upon. 
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Parse.— ffamfiMT is a common noun, of the third person, sitignlar, neuter, 
•nd is the subject of drives. Rule $ 56. 

Workman's is a common noun, of the third person, singular, masculine, and 
limits hammer, which is the thing possessed. Rule $ 58. 

Nail is a common noun, of the third person, singular, neuter, and is put in 
the objective case. It is the object of the transitive verb drwes. Rule ) 60. 



EXAMPLES TO BE PARSED. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The goldsmith's diamond cuts the glass. 
TJie prince obeys the king's command. 
Arnold's treason disgraced his name. 
Tlie eagle's talons seized the prey. 
Cfeorge studies Colbum's arithmetic. 
The sun's rays disperse the darkness. ^ 
The youth's diligence deserves praise. 



COMPOSITION. 

« 

Compocie nine sentences, each of which shall contain a nominatiTe, 
ire, and an objeotiTe case, using the following nouns and verbs. 
MoTKw — ^The article anj a, or the, may be used if necessary to make 



James 

Grass 

Scythe 

Rivers 

Cold 

Winter 

Gun 

Hunter 

Game 



Henry 

Knife 

Wood 

Frost 

Winter 

Ground 

Soldier 

Swordi 

Enemy 



Axe ] 
Tree | 
Farmer* 
Water 1 
Winter > 
Cold 3 
Indian ^ 
Man > 
Arrow S 



Verbs. 



cuts. 



congeals. 



kills. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are declined, that is, their cases are named as 
follows : 

Singular, Plural. 

JVbm. case Man men 

Pass, case Man's men's 

Ohjec case Man men * 
JM€p.aue M«D 
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Svigular. 


Pktrd 


J^oriL cast 
Puss, case 
Oiijec cast 
Indep.case 


King 

King's . 
King 
King 

Singular. 


kings 
kings' 
kings 
kings. 

Plural 


Pass. 

Objcc. 
Intfep. 


Wife 
Wife's 
Wife 
Wife 


wives 
wives' 
wives 
wives. 



Remark. — Instead of the possessive cose, the preposition with its object ia 
often used ; as, The light qf the tun, instead of the sun*9 light The sword 
qfthe king, instead of the kmg^t awoid. 



§ 61. 



PRONOUNS. 



Here review $} 19 and 20. 

What does the word pronoun signify ? 

What pronouns are always subjects, that is, in the nominative ( 

What pronouns are objects, or in the objective case f 



If $19. 



§ 62. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. /, thou, you, he, she, it, are pef%onal pronouns ; so called 
because they represent the speaker, the one spoken to, or that 
which is spoken of. 

2. / is of the Jirst person ; it represents the one speaking. 

3. Thou and you are of the second person ; they represent 
the one spoken to. 

4. He, she, it, are of the third person ; they represent the 
one spoken of. 

NoTx^— The pronoun /should always be written with a capttd tott«r. 



AND £XEJCGI«ES. T7 

& The Penorudprononma are declined, or thoir cues named ai followi i 

L FIRST PERSOir. 



JVbm. 

Obi. 
Indep. 


Singufar. 
Me 


PluraL 
we 
our 
us 


1 or me 


we or us. 



^OTE.— ilftnf and Vane were formerly used before words beginning with 
a Towei, instead of my and (A^^. This usage is nearly obsolete. 

Thou. SECOIO) PERSON. 

Singular. PluraL 

^am. Thou ye or you 

Posjs, Tliy your 

Obj. Thee you, rarely ye 

Inaep, Tliou or thee ye or you. 

N0TV.P— TTbou i« used chiefly in grave or formal style^ You has always te 
plvral form, but is used in place of nouns of cither numbers. 

HCj She^B. THIRD PERSON. 

Singular. 

JVbm. . ITe She It 

P0S8. His Uer Its 

Ohj. Him Her It 

ifMRp. Ueorhim She or her It 

Plund. 

JVcmi. They They They . 

Posa. Theur Tlieur Tlieir 

Oy. Them Them Tliem 

They or them They or tfaem They or them. 



REMABES. 

1. The pronotms hersy ours, yours, theirs,^ are possessive 

pronouTis, standing either in place of her own, our own, your 

own, their oion, or in place of her, our, your, their, and a 

^ t ^— 

*Otirs, ffowi, thein, are always substitutM. used in the place of nouns, which 
are undersUMNt— IVsfrtter. 
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noun ; as, The book is yours, that is, your own. Yours of 
yesterday ; that is, your letter, &c 

Mine and thine usually stand in place of my own, thy oum, 
or of my, thy, and a noun. 

2. The Possessive pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs, and 
commonly mine and thine, are either in the nominatiTe or 
objectiye case, and should be so regarded in parsing.* 



MODEL OF ANALTZme AND PAUSING. 

Sentenck. I blame yon. 
Analyze. — I is the subject. Blame is the predicate. You is the object. 

Parse.—/ is a personal pronoan, of the first person, singnlar number, 
native case, and is the subject of blame. 

you is a personal pronoun, second person, of the plural form, objectiTe case, 
md is the ol^ect of blame. Rule $ 60. 



EXAMPLBS FOB PABSING. 

Parse the Pronoani only. 

We compel them. They bate me. 

I hear your requeit You see me. 

She fears him. He fears my anger. 

Thou rulest us. It is his book 

You believe me. They care for you. 

Thine is the kingdom. Yours is received. 



EXBEOISE. 



Write a pronoan in the nominatlYe ease b^fbre each of the foltowliig 
nd one in the objectiTe case qfUr them. 

— lore — — believe — 

— obeys — — commands — 

— leach — — ; insult — 

*S«e Webster's Imp. Grammar, in which this view is fully sobstantiatad. 
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Remark.— The iiibject of Pronouru is resamed after the ezereitef on the 
▼erb. Such as are ased in the conjugation of the verb have been already ex* 
plained. 



$63. VERBS. • 

Here review § 10. 

A verb is a part of speech by medus of wbicb somefhing 
is asserted or expressed. 

OLASSBS. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds ; transitive and intransitive. 

2. Transitive verbs are sucn as admit of an object 
This definition is applicable only to the aetivt form, see $ 73. 

8. Intransitive verbs are sacb as do not admit of an obje^ 

Not*.— Transitive (Lat, trantUwuMy ** having the power of passing,'') im- 
plies that the action originating in that which the subject represents, ter- 
minates on the person or thing denoted by the object. 

EXPLANATION. 

I strike ; can I strike any thing f the name of the thing I strike is tiie o6/<el 
of thi verb. 

What kind of a verb then is strike ? 

I see ; can I see any thing 1 What kind ofa verb is see T 

I walk ; can I walk sOiy thing? can walk have any object f What kind of a 
verb is walk ? 

What kind of a verb is stand T Why t 

What kind of a verb is loves t Why t 

4. Verbs are varied on account of tbeir subjects in two .re- 
spects ; viz : in number and person. 

5. There are two numbers; singular and plural; and 
three persons ;♦ Jirsty second and third, 

♦ Person and number, applied to the verb, refer only to a form of the verb 
which usage has adopteato correspond to the person or number of the subject. 
Each person or number of the nominative is said to require a particular form, 
or to govern the verb in this respect 
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§64. MODE. 

1. Mode (from the Lat, modus, manner) means man- 
ner. 

• 2. We speak or say things in different ways or ntait- 
ners. 

(a) We say the flower blooms, the flower bloomed, the 
flower will bloom, the flower has bloomed ; that is, we state a 
&et ; or, the flower does not bloom ; we deny a fact 

3. This stating,or declaring,or denying any thin^ is called 
the INDIOATIYB MODE, or manner of speaking. 

ffoTMj-^htdfeiaive meaiif ** showing/' or ''declaring.'' 
(6) We say, the child nU^ horny can leam^ must kam, . 
eould leanh should leamy &c 

4. This ^ll^mer of speaking is called the potektul mode. 
|<(0TB.^-PMealial (ftom the Lat,f0toit, ** able," "bavUig power/') lignifies 

(e) We say, ham thouy obey y«, do^ go. 

5. Thid manner of speaking is called the ihpbba'' iye mode 
or manner. 

KpTX/*>J(m»entiTe ingiuSee " commanding." 
(d) We say, to ready to have read. • 

6. Thjs manner of speaking is called the i kfini ti v e mode. 

NoTXw— InilnitiTe (from the Let, ii^kkUut, ** unlimited/') ugnlfiefl '' in an 
mdimited manner." 

{e) We «ay; (f (ft rainsj suppose it rains, lest it should rain, 
onless it rains. 

7. Tins nuumer of speaking is caUed the subjitnotiyb 
mode. 

MoTie^-^alittnc^ « to aubjoin,") ngnifiea robjoined to. 

71u» mode la called subjunctive, because the clause in which it occurs must be 

»nf|foi»ed to," or connected with some other clause to make complete sense: 
•^ V^Sr*! ™**' " "* imperfect expression } but when subjoined to « I cannot 
work," the sense is complete. 
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ORAL EXERCISE. 

1. How many modet of speaking have been defcribed T 
8. In what mode are the followinff ezpressiona: ** I loTe." ^I have loved,'' 
* I wOl lovw/' « I loved V Why t . 

3. In wb«t nfode are the foUowine ezpresmona t ** I mav love/' ** 1 miff>*t 
love," " I can love/' " I must love ?" Why 7 Ana. They imply power, abili- 
ty, necessi./, or obligation. 

4. In what mode are the following expressions : " See then," ^ see/' ** see 
ye," ** believe him," " obey your rulers t" Why t 

5. In what mode are the following expressions : *' To do," ** to learn," '' to 
■peak," ''to have seen 7" Why7 

6. In what mode are the following expressions i ''If I love," "onless yon 
bear 7" 

7. Hiofw many modes have been explained 7 Whatare they f 



EXERCISE. 

Put each of the following veibs in all the different modes. 
Modd. 

Verb,r—Makt, Ikdicatitk/— I make 3 I made, I have made, 1 shal make. 

PoTKiTTiAL.— I may or can make, I might make, I may have made. 
SuBjuircTivE^ — If I make, lest I make, unless 1 make. 
In PERATiTK.^— Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
iNnKiriYE.— To make, to have made. • 



VERBS. 

ConunancL Deny. Praise. 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

Speak. TiicD. Walk. 



§65. DEFINrnONS. 

1. Mode is a form of the verb to denote a partacnlar 
manner of speaking or asserting any thing. 
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2. Verbs have fivb modes, the IncUcativej the Potent 
UcHy the Subjunctivey the Imperative^ and the Infinitive. 

8. The Indicative is tised dmply to indicate or de- 
clare any thing. 

4. Tlie Potential is used to express power, ability, ne- 
cessity, or obligation. 

NoTs.r-Both the indicatiTe and potential fonns are used in asking qnea- 
tions. 

5. The Subjwnctive is used to express doubt or condi- 
tion. 

6. The Imperative is used to command, entreat and ex- 
hort. 

7. The Infinitive is used to express an action or a state 
in an unlimited manner. 



§ 66. SIGNS OF THE MODES. 

1. The simple form of *the verb is generally used in the In^ 
dicative mode ; as, I love ; but sometimes do is prefixed for the 
sake of emphasis ; as, I do love. 

2. The same is true of the imperative mode ; as Come thou, 
do come. 

3. Maf/y can, must, might, could, would, should, when used 
before another verb, are signs of the Potential mode ; as, 
He may sing ; he should sing. 

4. The word to before the verb is the sign of the Infinitive ; 
as, I learn to study ; I love to read. 

5. If, though, except^ unless, whether, lest, suppose, admity • 
grant, or any word denoting doubt or condition is the sign of 
the Subjunctive ; as, If I sleep ; suppose we go. 



EXERCISE. 

Sentences to be Analyzed and Parsed.^ 

Mention the mode and the kind of the verbt, or aniwer the questioiuiy what 
kind of verb, iranntive or irUratuUive T In what mode 7 Why T 

The suni warms? the earth.3 

James should love his^ book. 

I will walk in the field. See § 31. 

George must not^ kill the bird. 

If sinners entice thee, consentf thou^not 

Love justice. Speak the truth. 



§67. TENSE. 

1. Tense signifies <*time.'' (French, tempsy or Latin, tern- 
pus, " time.") 

2. We speak of persons or things as acting, and of occur- 
rences as taking place, in different times. 

(a) We say " the flowers bloom,** in the present time ; 
(h) " the flower bloomed,** in past time ; (c) " the flower will 
bloom,** in future time. 



ORAL EXSBOISE. 

How many kinds of time hare been mentioned 7 

Put the verb love in the present, past and future time. 

Put the verb to study in the present, past and future time or tense. 

/ uxilk ; is the verb walk in the present or past time or tense ? 

/ walked, in what time ? What is the future time or tense of the verb walk T 

> Sun is the subject * Warms is the predicate. » Earth is the object. * His 
is in the possessive case. * The adverb not, separates must, the sign, from the 
▼erb kill. * Thou is in the nominative case, the subject of the imperative am- 
sent 

• The rouns, verbs and personal pronouns are to be parsed ; the other words 
may be omitted for the present. 

t The subject of a verb in the Imperative mode, is seldom expressed ; when 
n it tzpress«d it follows the verb. 
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EXEROISE. 

Use the following verbs to express something in the present, past and ibtm 
time. The pronouns /, we and they, may be used. 



Strike. 


Hear. 


Look. 


Learn. 


oee. 


Hides. 


Talk. 


Work. 


■Believe. 



8. Besides the three general divisions oi time mentioned, 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

(6) We say ^ the flower had bloomed,** that is, before some 
other ocoorrence had taken place ; as, Before I came, the 
flower had bloomed. This is a division of past time. 

(c) We say, " the flowers have bloomed," i. e. at a time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a 
moment ago, or at a peri6d considerably distant 

This is also a division of past time. 

(d) We say, " the flower will have bloomed," that is, before 
some other occurrence will take place ; as, The flower wiU 
hate bloomed before we shall return. This is a division of yW- 
ture time* 

OBAL EXEBOISE. 

I lore, 1 loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall or will love, I shall have 
loved. 

In how many different times is the verb love used ? 

Put the verb play in the different times or tenses ; also the verbs haUf dt- 
ftroyf prain and blame» 

Howmany divisions of time have been made T Ans. ^x. 

How many divisions of past time has tne verb 1 Ans. TlireB, called the 
Imperfect tense 3 as, I loved ', the Perfect teqse > as, I have loved, and the Pitt* 
perfect tense ; as, I had loved. 

How many divisions of future time has the verb ? Ans. 7\oo, the /Vtl 
Future tense 3 as, 1 shall or will love^and the Second Future tenye 3 ab,i shall 
have loved. 
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§68. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Tense is a form of the verb to denote the time in 
which any thing exists, or is taking place. 

2. Verbs have six tenses. The Present, the Imperfecty 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First Future^ and the 
Second Future. 

8. The Present tense denotes what takes place in Uie 
present time ; and is also employed in stating what is habit- 
ual, and what is always tnie ; as. The sun riseSjOT is ris- 
ing. 

4. The Imperfedf denotes what took place, or was 
taking place, in past time ; as, Ireeitedj or was reciting. 

NoTK 1.-- This if aometimes called the Patt tense. 

5. The Perfect^ denotes what has taken place,''or what 
has been taking place up to the present time ; za, Ihave 
read, or have been reading. 

NoTX t^^rioA tense is sometimes called the Priori preiejia. 

6. The Pluperfect^ denotes what had taken place, or 
what had been taJdng place, before some o&er past action ; 
as, The news had arrived before the packet reached the 
port. 

NoTK 3^— This tense is sometimes called the Prior-past; since it denotei 
that something tooic place prior to, or before some other past eyent 

7. The First Futfuure denotes what will take place ; as, 
It tpill rain. 

•The term hnpetftctf " unfinished/' is strictly applicable only to the Pro- 
fressive form, viz : I was reciting. The Indefinite form, vis : I recited, de- 
iiotes an action./!ms/te<2, in past time, and might properly be called the preterit 
lense. 

fPcr/erf, signifies "finished/' t Prior, signifies "before." 

^Pluperfect (Lat., plus, wiore, perfectus, ji»>i»Aed,) signifies " more, than the 
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8. The Second Future denotes what will take place b^ 
fore some future action or event ; as, Before I shall see 
you, the criminal wiU have been executed. 
This tenie is lonietimes called the Future Perfect, and Prior Future. ^ 



§ 69. SIGNS OF THE TENSEa 

Tbnsks. Signs. 

PrtsenL The ample form of the verb, and sometimes do^ am^ art^ 

18 or art, 
hnpaftdy The nmple form, and sometimes £dy tM», vmi or wan. 
Pafid^ have, hast or has. 

Plvptrfidy had or badst 

First Future^ shall or will. 

Second Fidvre^ shall havoi or will haye. 



BXAMPLBS OF THE TBKSES. 

NoTK.— Each texwe haa two forma, which may be called the Indefinite and 
ProgreaaiYe forma. The Indefinite denotes no precise time ; the Pro g r es a t Te 
denotes an action as progressing or going on at some particular time. 



PBBSBNT TENSE. 

hul^nUe Farm. Progressive Form. 

1 ride, (that is, at any time^) I am riding, (that is, at the present momeat) 

I love, (no precise time denoted.) I am loving, (that is now.) 

I write, (a customary act) I am writing,(that is at the pre«ent moment) 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

htdefmiU Form, Progrunve Form, 

I rode, (no precise time denoted.) I was riding, (that is, yesterday.) 

I loved, (when T not certain.) I was loving, (when T at a certain time ) 

I wrote, (that is, was accustomed I was writing, (an hour ago.) 
to write.) 
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PERFECT TENSE, 

IndefiniU Form, Progrtsnve Fomu 

1 haTe read, (timo not specified.) I have been reading, (that is, juft now.) 
I hare written. I have been vnriting. 

PLUPEEFBOT TENSE, ' 

tndefifiiU Form. Progreadve Form 

I had read. I had been reading. 

I had written. . I ha^^en writing. 

VIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Jnd^MU Form. ProgrtaHve Form. 

I ihall or will read. I shall or will be rea^ng. 

I ahall or will write* ^ ^ahallxv wiU be writing. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

hiidefiniU Form. Progrestwe Form. 

I shall hare read. I shall have been reading. 

I shall haTe written. I shall have been writing. 



EXERCISE. 

Write the Indefinite and Progressive forms of the following Terbs, in each 
ef the tenses. 

Hear. Read. Study. Command. Obey. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

1. In what tense are. " I have loved/' "you have loved/' " he has loved t" 
Why T What does this tense denote 1 What is the Progressive form of this 
tense f What is the sign of this tense T 

2. In what tense are. " I had loved," "you had loved/' " thev had loved ?" 
What does this tens^ denote T What is the sign of this tense f What is the 
Progressive form of this tense T 
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3. In what tense are, " I lored," " they loved," " you loved t" WJiat doe* 
this tense denote 7 What is the Progressive form or this tense T 

4. " I shall or will love," " he shall or will love," " ytm shall or will love." 
In what tense are these expressions 7 Define this tense. Give its Frogret* 
sive form. 

6. " 1 shall have loved;" tense f sign 7 what does it denote f Whit ti the 
Progressive form 7 

6. How many tenses have been described? Define each. Give an ezam^ 
pie of each, in both forms. 

7. How many modes have been described? Define each. Qvn a 
pie of each. 



0" 



EMARES. 



1. The Indicative mode has six tenses. 

2. The Potential mode has four tenses, viz: the present, inkier 
feet, perfect and pluperfect 

The tenses of the Potential mode are : 

Present — I may, can or must love. 

Imperfect — I might, coiild, would or should love. 

Perfect — ^I may, or can, or must have loved. 

Pluperfect — ^I might, could, would or should have loved. 

9L The Infinitive mode has two tenses, viz : 

The Present— To love. 
The Peifed—To have loved. 

4 The Subjunctive mode has all the tenses of the Indicathre ; 
t^fff I lovcy present i If /have laved, perfect, &c • 



§ 70: AUXILIARY VERBS. 

1. Auxiliary means " helping," or " helper." 

2. A few verbs are used in forming the modes or tenses of 
other verbs, and'are called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

8. Most of these have only two forms, as ; 

Can, could. 
May, might 
Will,* would. 
Shall, should. 

* Tf^ is sometimes used as a principal verb, and in that 'case it tdtee att 
•nzilianr, and may have the regular forms of the modes and tettiet }*9M, 1 WSI« 
1 wiUei I have willed, 1 may will, &o. 



AND EXERCISES. 



4. The verbs am or he, have and doy We aU tlie modes and 
tenses of other verbs. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

Ml!hln'rir Jl^'-^^-theauxiUaort Which is the principal Terb t 
1 shall love." Which is the au..iliriry or helping verb? 
^J^^oJl have loved." Point out the helping verbs. What is the mode and 

" I may or can have loved." Point out the prindpal rerb. Which are the 
helping verbs ? What .node is denoted by may or can T 

" 1 might, could, would or slionld love." Which is the principal verb? Which 
are helping verbs ? What mode is denoted by the forms mishi could, would 
and moutil f o > ~w. 

"I do believe." Which is the helping verb T ^Vhat tense T 
"IdidboUeve." Which i» the helping verb 1 What tense? 



§ 71. PARTICIPLES. 

1. Participles are derived from verbs ; but they modify 
the meaning of nouns to which they belong. 

2. Verbs have tliree participles ; a present, a perfid, and a coth- 
potind p.irticiple. 

a A Prestnl* participle ends in ing, and implies continuance of 
action or being ; as, Loving, having, standing, being. 

4. A Ptrftd, or past pmticifile denotes action or being com- 
pleted ; as, Loved, been, stood. 

5. A coinpouiul participle, formed of Hm helping verb have, and 
the per/ed participle of the principal verb, denotes action or being, 
completed, before some other action or event ; as, Having loved ; 
having been. 

Present loving. Perfect, loved. 

Compound, having loved, 

• The participle in fng, denotes continuance of 6etn^, or action as present in 
ftfareoM to th« time denoted by the yeib of the ■entenco in which it stands. 
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KXBROISE. 

Write the parti<4plM to the following Teibst 
Modd. 

Prt$0U, loringy ftKf^ iered, eompound, having lored. 

Receive Obey 

Believe CoininaDd 

Hate Study. 



§ 73. REGULAR VERBS. 

1. Verbs irHcli form their Imperfect tense and Perfect 
pardcifle by adding eJL,. or d* to ih& present, are called 
regnlaiwverbs. 

Lwe^ is a regular verb. Why ? Ana. Its Imperfect 
tenUj and Perfect participle are formed by ad^ng d 
to the pres^it ; as. Present, Ihve. Imp., I loved. 

2. All verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding ^ or <2 to the present, are 
called irregular verba ; as. Present, I come. Imp., I came. 

$ 79L Active and Passivt Forms qf TransiHve Ferb$.\ 

Whnt 19 a tnuxfitive verb f !■ stnke a transitive verb ? Why ? fi love a 
transitive verb? Why t Is there any difference of meaning, in 'the following 
eipw e ii ona t 

*When the present ends in e, d only is added to form the Imperfect tense 
nd Perfect paiticiple of regular verb«. 

f The terms aeUve and pamve am not very properly applied to these two 
forms of the verb. They belong more ^'»roperly to the subjects of the verbs. 
In the active form, the subject of the verb is active, or denotes the doer of the 
action. In the passive form, the subject of the verb is passive, or denote^ the 
ebject of the action. See examples already given. 
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1. T love my sitter. ^ 2. My sister it loved by m^ 

The fiwt expression is called the ** Active fonn." The second the ** Panite 
form." 

1. All transitive verbs have an active and a passive form. 

2. In the (ictive form, the subject denotes the actor, or agent 

3. In the passive form, the subject of the verb denotes the 
object of the action ; and the noun or pronoun which denotes 
the agent is put in the oibjective case after the preposition by. 



BXAMPLXS. 

Afiivt, Passive, 

Charles reads the book. The book is read by Cliarles. 

Tlie cliild obeys his i^arents. His parents are obeyed by tlie child. 

Edward strikes his brother. His brother is struck by £dwar<L 

[NoTE.^-In these sentences the object of the verb in the active form becomes 
the subject in the passive, and the moaning is not changed.] 

I love my sister* I am k>ved by my sister. 

I strike you. I am struck by yoiL - 

Edward strikes his brotli^. Edward is struck by his brother. 

[NoTK. — In these sentences, the subject of the verbis the same in the 
passive form as in the active, but the meaning it materially different.} 



BXEKOISB. 

Write the following verbs m the paMive form. 

(1) Make the objects of the verbs in the active form, the subjecta of the 
verbs in the passive form. 



Sul^'ecU. 


rerha. 


O^eds. 


Tlie stm 


warms 


Hie earth. 


The hunter 


kiUs 


tlie fox. 


The iarmer 


tills 


tlie ground. 
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(2) Let the Mit»|ecti be the lame in both fonni. 

Svhjeds. Verbs. Objeds. 

The hunter kills the tiger. 

I diiilike Chttriea 



§ 74 CONJUGATION. 

1. Conjugation is the inflection of a verb in the different 
modes, tenses, numbers and persons. 

hjfledum qfthe verb love in the Indicative modepremU lente. 
SmguUar, 

lUwe, fint penon, fhigiilar, becanee the pronoun / ii of the fint person, 
nnffoiar. 

Thou loveai, second penon, tingolar, becauee thou is of the second person, 
sinsular. 

He, 9ht OT ii iovet, third person, singular, becaose he [fuad Ae and U are 
of the thud person, singular. 

PIuraL 

We lovty first person, plural, because we is of the firrt person, plural. 

Ye or yon (oet, second person, plural, because ye and you are of the second 
person plunU. 

They love, third person, plural, because the nominative they is of the third 
person, pluraL 

REMARK. 

The pronoun rou represents nouns either of the singular or plu- 
ral number, but it requires the veri> to be in theplur^ form. 

2. The Principal Parts of a verb are, the PresetU In* 
dicative^ the Imperfect Indicative^ and the Perfect Participle* 



§ 75. CONJUGATION OP REGULAR VERBS. 
VERB, LOVE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pretent^ lore ; Imperfedt^ loved; Per/kf ParHcxpie^ loved. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Prejieni tense, to lore. 

Per/ed tense, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, ' loving. 

Perfect, loved. 

Compound, having loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
/ ^ PRESENT TENSE. 

i]n>sri]rrTK form. progressive form, 

Singtdar. Singidar. 

1? ^«'»«»^ Hove. lat Person, I am lovinff. 

«d Thoulovett 2d Thoiinrtloviiig. 

W He* loves, 8d He is loving. 

PluraL piurdL 

l.'We love. 1. We are loving. 

• If' **'. y**" ***^«- 2. Yo, or you are lovini. 

3. They love. 5, They are loving. 

i^^[5®.***? ^^"^ ""^^ P'^^* ">d 6eK«»«, in the different persons and 
wn or the Present tense. 

IMPERFECT TENSE.' 

Singular, Smgular, 

1. T loTed. or did love. 1, f was loving. 

1. Ilwrn lovedat, or didst love. 2. Thou want loving. 

S. He loved, or did love. 3. He was loving. 

Pturtd, PluraL 

1. We loved. 1. We were loving. 

2. Yc, or you loved. 2. Ye, or you were loving. 
5. They loved. 3. They were loving. 

Write the verbs move^ prove, believe in the different persons and numbers 
or the Imporfect tenso. Is thou did love proper ? Why not ? 

* A noun or some other pronoun of the third person, might be used instead of 
4t is the conjugation of the verbs $ as, He, she, it, or man, dec, loves. 
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PERFECT TBNSB. 
Sign — Ilavt. 

IHDEFIIflTE FORM. PROGRE'SIYK FORM. 

SUngxUar, Singular, 

1. I have loved. 1. T have been loving. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Thou hast been loving. 
S. He hu luved. 3. He has been loving. 

Plural Plural. 

1. We have loved. 1. We have been loving. 

2. Ye or v«»u have loved. tL Ye or you have been loving. 

3. They fiave loved. 3. They have been loving. 

Write the verbs move, prove, bflievf m the difTerent persons and numbeni 
of the Periect tense. Correct the following. You badiit believed j the hones 
has moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. * 

Sign — Had, 

Sin^ar, SifigrUar, 

1. I Imd Iov«»d. 1. T had been loving. 

S. Tliou hndtit loved. S. Thou h;idst been lortng. 

3. He had loved. 3. He had been Joviug. 

Plural. PluraL 

1. We had loved. 1. We hnd been loving^. 

2. Ye or yon had loved. 2. Ye or you had Iwon loving. 

3. 'I'hey had loved. 3. They bad been loving. 

Write the verl>a hear, receive, arrive, in the different pemons and numbM* if 
the I'luperlcct tense. What is tlie n^n of tliis tense ? 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE/ 

Signs— Sfco// or IViU. 
SinguJar, S^ingutar, 

1. 1 fthaH or will love. 1. I Rhall or will be loving. 

2. Thou shall <»r will love. 2. Thou shall or wilt lie loving. 

3. lie kIioII or will love. 3. He shall or will be loving. 

Plural Plural 

1. We shall or will love. 1. We shall or will lie loving. 

2. ^■ft or y«»i» shall or w»|| love. 2 Yo or you shall or will l»e Inting. 

3. 'i'hey sliaii or will love. 3. 'Hiey shall or will he lovtiigi 

Wnl«* the v/!rlis offey. tommand xnA trrntt. in tbe difforent persons -and nnm* 
Imis oi' the is'irat Fuiuw mum, Aai these vei bn ntgular or irregular I Why f 
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SECOND FUTURE. 
Sign— S/UdI have, 

IHDEFINITE FOBXt PROORX88ITX FOKK. 

Singtikar. Singidar, 

1. I ihall have loved. 1. I shall have heon loving. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2, Thoa wilt have been lovinff. 

3. He shall or will have loTed. 3. He shall or will have been lOTiiif. 

Plural, Phml, 

1. We shall have loved. 1. We shall have been loving. 

2. Ve or yon will have loved. ft. Ye or you will have been loving. 

3. They shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or will have been loving; 

Writetbe verbs Afar, believe, and look, in the different persons and nuniben 
of the Second Future tense. How many tenses in tl>-» Indicative lOode T De- 
line each. Tell the different numbers and persons '-n eidL 



POTENTIAL MODE. . 

«BBSBNT TENSE. 

Note.— The present tense ot xk^ potential mode ii used to denoia eHhei 
pretent or ftUure time. 

Signs— ifey, eon, mw»$j 
Singular, fiSngotar. 

1. T may, can, or must love. 1. T may, can, or must bie lotinff. 

2. Thou muyst, canst, or must loTe. 2. Thou mayst,canst,or must be loving^ 

3. He may, can, or must love. 3. He may, can, or must be lovmg. 

Plitrtd, Flurtd, 

1. We may, can, or must love. 1. We may, can, or must be toring. 

2. Ve, or you may, can, or must lore. 2. Ye or you may,can,or most be loving. 

3. Tliey may, can or must love. 3. They may, can, or must be loving. 

Write the verbs create, destroy and deeHve, in the different persons and 
numbeni of the Present tense, of the Potential mode. Are these Teibe regu- 
lar f Why! 

IMPERFECT TENSE.* 

Note.— The Imperfect tense of the Potential mode it itsed to denote either 
poMt, present or future time. 

* The terms Present and Imperfect are applicable, only in part, to the two 
first tenses of the Potential mode. May, can, and must when they are the 
siffns of the present tenm, refer either to ftUure or to present time } and mighty 
could, would, should, when thev are the signs of ^e Imperfect tense, more 
commonly refer to present and future time, than to past. 

The terms Present and Imperfect are retained in this work fbr the iake of 
nniformitv with most English Grammars in use. Neitherof the tense foniii 
can be ftilly explained by a single^nn. ^ 
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SigiM^Might, eould, tootdd or 9houUL 

iin>sninTE form. procressiyb form. 

Singular, SingtUar, 

1. T might, «oald. would or should lore. 1. 1 might, Sec, be loving. 
S. Thou mightst; conldtt, wouldst or 

shouldnt love. 2. Thou mightst, Sec, be loTing. 

3. He migh^couldyWould or should love. 3. He migh^ Sec, be loving. 

Plural PluraL 

1 We might,could,would or should love. 1. We might, &c., be loving. 
S. Ye or vou might, could, would or 

should love. 2. Ye or you might, &C., be loving. 

3b They might, could, would or should 

love. 3. They might, &c., be loving. 

Write the verbs, dtfrd, pretend, and convey, in the different persons and 
numbers of the Imper dct tense of the Potential mode. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
« Sign— Jfoy have. 

Smgtdar* Singular^ 

1. I may or cat* ^^ ^«n loving. 

2. Thou r»*y^ or canst have been loving 



1. T may or can have loved.^ 

2. Thou mayst or canst have loved. 



% He may or can have loved. f^ '* n»ay or can have been loving. 

PluraL Plural, 

1. We may or can hnve loved. 1. We may or can have been loving. 

2. Ye or you iiiny or can have loved. 2. Ye or you may or can have been loving 

3. 'J*hey may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have been loving. 

Write the verbs employ^ prepare and owe in the different persons and num- 
bers in the Fertect tense of the Potential mode. What is the sign of this tense? 

PLUPERFECT, 

Siga^-^Mightf could, would, shotUd or miut have. 

SmgtUar. 

I, I mii^ht, could, would or should hive loved.* 

» J 'I'hou nii{rht8t, couldst. wouldst or sliouldst have loved. 

/ You nii'^ht, couhl, would or should have loved. 
3. He might, could, would or should have loved. 

Plural 

1. We mij?ht, could, would or should have loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, would or should have loved. 

3. I^hey might, could, would or should have loved. 

Write the verbs employ, prepare and owe in the different persons and nnm- 
bcrs *tf all the tenses of the Potential nio.le. Tell the 8i.xns of all the teiMet 
of the Indicative mode. Tell the 8i;?ns of all the tenses of the Potential mode. 

*For the Progressive form, place ** been lo^^ng^' afler the auxiliaries. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Note.— A verb Is not raried in the Imperative mode on account of peraon, 
or tsumber. It has for its mUjeci nr ndmituUive^n pnmoun of the second |>er«>n, 
singular or plural ; and this pronoun is generally omitted. A verb in (be Im 
perative mcMle is oflen preceded by do to render it more emphati«. 

Smguktr, Plural* 

Love. Love. 

Love thou. Love ye or yott. 

Do love. Do love. 

Do thou love. Do ye or you love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Annex ifj fhovf^K, unless, suppose, admit, f^rU, allow, or Any word 
implying a comlilian, to each tense of the indicative and Potential 
modes to form tlie Subjimctive ; as, 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

Singular. Singvlar, 

L If Hove. L If 1 loved. 



2. If thou lovest or love.* « $ If thou lovedsti 



(Ift 
3. If he loves or love. '^ ( If you loved. 

" , If he loved. 



Phtrdl, PluraL 

1. If we love» I. If we loved. 

2. If ye or you love. 2. If ye or you loved. 
5. If they love. 3. Uthey loved. 

In like maimer the other tenses may be declined. 

Oral Exercises on ike Verb to loye. 

Name the tenses of the Indicative mode. • 

Decline (that is. give the forms of the different persons and numbers of) the 
Present ten»e of the Indicative mode, Indetiiiite form \ Progressive form. 

Decline the verb love in the Imperfect tense in both forms. 

\Vh;it au.tili.irv is used as the 9\%n of the Perlbct tense 7 

Decline the l^erfect tense in both forms. 

What au.\iliary is used in the Pluperfect tense 7 Decline the verb love in 
this tense. 

Decline the verb love in the Future and Second Future tenses. 

What words are signs of the Subjunctive mode 7 

How many tenses in the Subjunctive 7 

iName the auxiliaries in each tense. 

• Formerly it was customary to omit the termimtions in the second and third 
persons of the Present tense of the Subjunctive mode. But now the teniiina. 
tions are generally retained except when the ellipsis of shall or >tUould if 
implied 3 as, If he obey, i. e., if he thqll or shovld obey. 
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How many persons has the Imperative mode T Ans. As one person alwirnr 
eomiiunuU, exhorU or enireuta another, tlie Imperative mode has only the second 
penrtm.* ^ * 

l^»*iiie the Infinitive mode, and Participles of the verb love, and then beinn 
with the f>res4!>i(t tense, Indicative mode, and name the first person, singular, 
of each tense m the Indicative and Potential modes. This is called a SykuP 
•IS, which means a «< general view." — 

SYNOPSIS OP THE VERB LOVE. 

liCt the following synopsis be thoroughly committed to memoryi 
Pkincjpjil parts — lor*, loved, loved. Invisnivv, Modr — Thlove, ta 
have loved. Participles — Loving , loved, having loved, 

INDICATIVE MODE. POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pr«t. I love or am loving. Pret. 1 may or can love or be loving. 

tmp. I hived or was loving. hnp. 1 might, could,dtc.y love or be 
Perf. I have loved or been loving. loving 

Phip. I bail hived or been hiving Perf. I may or can hare loved or been 
FuL \ shall or will love or be loving. loving. 

S,FuL I shall or will have loved, or Plup. I might,&c., have loved or been 
have been loving. loving. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

J t*ove. love thou, or do love* 
( Love you or ye, do you lo»e. 

Remark. — ^All regular verbs are coiij tinted like tke verb love, 
Modd for Parsing the Vcrh, 

Skxtewce. The keepers chain the lion. 

A V \ i.v/.K The keepf-rs is the subject. Chain is the predicate, modified or 
liui'xed by its object. Ihe lion 

Pa u s k. Keepers iR a common noun of the third person, plural number, mas- 
culine gender, nominative case, and is the subject of the verb ehmn. Rule ^ 

m: 

Chain is n verb ; it asserts or declares something of keepers ; trannfire — it 
takes an object, viz : lion ; it shows wh'.i the keepers do to the lion ; in the 
VUrd pergon plurnl. because keepetH is ol the third pewon uid plural number* 

It agrees with its nominative keeper*, according to the 



§70. RULE 
>rb agrees witt 
perfon, 



A verb agrees with its nominative case in number and 



* A few instances of the u^e of the Imperative in the first and third personi 
will be eiiumoruted in another place. *• 
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Ntyric.-i-The role means if the nominative case is plural, the verb must b« 
plural, and if the nominative case is of the first, or second, or third person tlie 
verb uuist correspond. The uanies of all persons and tilings, when spoken of, 
are ol' the third person. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Nfention the class, number and person, and agreement of the vetiw. 

Tlie siin shines. The oxen dmw the })loiigh. 

The mill falls. Tlie wind drives the waves. 

I p-ieve. Bees prothice honey. 

The ^rrilty tremble. The branch liends to the earth. 

The lamp burns. The fire consumes the wood. 

(6) Write on the board or slate a tramitive' ^nd an tntransUivt verb after 
each of the Ibllovyiag subjects. 

Model. 

They — 

Suojtdj They drive the flock, transitivt i they run, inirammtivt, 

SUBJECTS. 

The horses— 
The »i\n — 
Trees— 
Thou — 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE, § 76. 

Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong. 

] ^oeth ; I goes : I loveth ; I walketh ; I is ; 1 art. 

Thou loves ; thou write ; tliou hate ; thou tremblea 

lie, rtfieor it, desire ; he commend ; she dress ; it rain. 

We finds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth the cold. 

Ye or you studies ; you plowetli the field ,* you runs fast 

They piayeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells corn. 

The teaclier smileth ; tlie woman spinneth ; the children cries. 

A soft answer turn a>vay wrath. The pupils in this scdiool, loves 
6tu<ly. Kvil connnimications cornipts goiod mannei's. The smiles 
of a hyi»ocrite hides his wickedness. These lK)xe8 of butter wt'iofhs 
thirty I M>uuds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a gCM»d baih. 
Our Iblks goes to his meeting.. My pupils generally maken v<Ty 
g(K>d figures. Ailjectives belongs to nouns. The ai'ticle« au aiid 
tii« relent to £iouu& 



He — 


1 - 


You — 


James — 


They — 


The earth 


Men — 


Birds — 
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(c) Let all the parts of the following verba be written out on pqier, and I 
presented to the teacher for examination. 



Believe 


Command 


Learn 


Receive 


Esteem 


Study 


Obey 


Declare 


Guard. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Be particnlar to mention the mode and tense of the reibe, and giro the 
en why the verbs are regular. 

The general commanded the forces. 

The soldiers obey the commander. 

The sun appearing,* dis|)elled the darkness. 

The youth have learned to study. 

Ue has declared the truth. 

The benefactor will receive his reward. 

His father, having received the intelligence, deported. 

He might learn, if he would study. 

The soldiers were guarding the tent 

He can command, but he will not obey. 

He can never deny the fact 

The ship will sail, if the weather allows. 

The time has arrived. 

Guard your tongue ; govern your pasrions. 



COMPOSITION. 

(a) Fill each blank with several verbs in the Imperfect tense, of the TadSea 
tive mode 3 

His father — a farm. 
The mother — her son. 

(6) in the Fntare tense, of the same mode ; 

Indolence — poverty. 

Vice — the heart 

(e) in the Perfect and Plnperfect tenses, of the same mode | 

The time — 

The minister — a discourse. 
(d) In the Potential mode, Present tense. 

My brother — to-morrow. 
Children — their parents. 

* Participles modify nouns, and are commonly placed afler them in a seflh 
lence^ as, The sua appearing 3 the participle appearing, modifies son. 
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(e) In the Imperative mode j 
. your parants. — the truth. 
■ the Scriptures. — God. 



§ 77. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense and Pop* 
feet participle by adding edor dio the present, kre callei 
irregular verbs. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF SOME IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Present Tense. Imperfect Tense, Petfed Participle. 

Am or be was been 

Have had had 

Go went • gone 

See saw seen 

Do did done. 

CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VERBa 

VERB, BE. 

pRUfciPAL Parts. — Am. Was. Been. 

LVFIJSITIVE MODE. 

Present, To be. 
Perfect, To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being. 
Perfect, Been. 
Com ound. Having been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Singular, SingvUn. SinguUtr. 

1. I am. 1. T was. 1. F have been. 

2. Thou art. 2. Thou wast 2. Thou hast been. 

3. He is. 3. He was. 8. He has been. 
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Plurtd, 

1. We are or be. 

2. Ye or you are or be. 

3. Thej are or be. 

PLUPERFECT. 



PluraL 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 

FIRST FUTURE. 



Phiral 

1. We have been. 

2. Ye or vou have been 

3. They have been. 

SECONU FUTURE. 



Sif^uiar. Singidar. 

1. 1 had been. 1. T shall rtr will be. 

2. Thou hadst been. . 2. Thou shalt or wiKbe. 

3. He had been. 3. He shall or will be. 

PturaL PluraL 

1 . We had been. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Ye or vou had been. 2. Ye oryou shall or will be2. Ye or you wHl have been. 
3^ They had been. 3. They shall or will be. S.They shall or willhave been. 



Singviar. 

1. T shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He shall or will have been. 

PluraL 
]. We shall have been. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PMtSENT. IMPERFECT. 

Singular. SingtUar. 

1 T may, can or must be. 1. T mi^ht, could, would or should be. 

2. Thou mayst, canst or Most be. • Thou mightst^ couldst wouldst ot 

3. He may, can or must be. shouldst be 

3. He mighty could, would, or should be. 
PhtraL Plural. 

1. We may, can or must be. 1. We mi(»ht, could, would or should be. 

2. Ye or you may, can or must be. 2. Ye oryou might.cou Id, would or should be. 

3. They may, can or must be. 3. They might, could, would or should be. 

PERI-ECT. PLUPKHFKCT. 

Singular. Sii^ular. 

1. T may, can or must have been. 1. 1 might, could, would, should or must 

have been. 

2. Thod mayst.canstormust havebeen. 2. Thou mijrhtst, &.c., have been. 
8. He may, can or must have been. 3. He might, &c., have been. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. We may, can or must have oeen. 1. We might, &«.. have been. 

2. Ye or you may .can or must have been. 2. Ye or ymi mit^ht Jcc, have been. 

3. They may, can or must have been. 3. They might, &C., have been. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Singtdar, 
Be, be thou, or do thou be. 



Plural. 
Be,be ye, oryou. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Coiyugated like the Indicative and Potential, by prefixing 
the signs t/, &c. 
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NoTX. 1. Hie foUowing is the elliptical form of the Sob. Prei. of the Terb 

aingular. PlunO, 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

CONDITIONAL VoRM. 

NoTK.— The conditional form of the Subjunctive mode generally impliet t 
■egative^ as, ^tt were possiUe they would deceive you. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I were. 1. If we Were. 

2. If thou werL 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

SYNOPSIS. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pnseniy Being. Perfidy Been. Compoundy Having Been. 

IVFIlflTITK. 

Prtieniy To Be. Ptrfidy To hnvc lieen 

INDICATIYC PUTKIfTIAL. 

Present. I am. 1 may, can or must lie. 

ImpexfecL I was. I mi^j^ht, cnnld. &c., be. 

Perfect. I have been. ' I may. can or must have been. 
Ptupeifect. I had heen. I might, could, 6lc., have beeik 

Puture. I shall or will be. 
Second Future, I shall have been. 

SCBJUNCTITE. 

Pre»ent. If I am (common form.) Plttperfeet. If I had been. 
Prenent. If 1 be (elliptical form.) Firxt Future. If I shall be. 
Perfect. If I have been. Second Ftiture. If 1 shall hnve been. 

imperfecL if I were, (conditional form.) Imperative. Be or Be thou or yon. 



EXERCISE. 

Write the Perfect tense of the Indicative and Potential modes of the verb 
Bk. Write the Pluperfect tense ofboth modes. Write tlie Present tense of 
U>th modes. Write the Imperfect tense of both modes Write the Fir8< Fu 
tore teiise of the U^dicativo mode. Write the Second Future tensa. 
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OBSERVATIONS.' 

1. Tbe verb Be, when used alone denotes simply existence. 

2. In ail it« forms it requires some word or combination of woidi after it U 
assert any thin^ besides existence. 

3. The words be, tun, umis, U, ^., may be followed by an adjectire, a noon^ 
a verb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, or by a preposition with its object. 

4. The verb bt with a present participle constitutes the Prc^essive form of 
the tense which the verb is in ; as, ^ I am writing," '*he is writing/' " he waa 
writing," See. 

5. The verb be with the perfect participle of a transitive verb, constitute* 
the Passive form of that verb ; as, 1 am loved. I have been loved. 1 shall or 
will be loved. 

6. The perfect participle of an intransitive verb is in a few instances joined 
to the verb be; as, The sun is risen, that is, has risen. The winter is gone, 
that is, has gone. A few expressions of this kind are occasionally met with. 

But analogy, and the general practice of good writers are oppoaed to the use 
of intransitive verbs in the passive form. 

REMARK. 

The verb Be joined with a noun, adjective, or participle^ 
constitutes a predicate ; as, The youth is diligent ; is diligent f 
is the predicate. 

EXERCISE FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING* 
§79. RULE. 
Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define. 

NoTK.— The adjective is often placed af\er the verb. As the froit ia good. 
Guod is an adjective and belongs to fmit, which it describes. 

Model 
Sentence. True friendship is everlasting. 

Aif AT.T7F..— FrtwwisAtp is the subject, modified by true. 7Vw« Friendskif 
is the modified subject Is everlasting is the predicate, formed of the verb w 
and the adjective everlasting. 

I- \R»K. Friendship is a common noon, singular, nominative, the sabject of 
is. Rule $ 76. IVtie and everlasting belonj? to friendship. Is is an irregular 
intransitive verb ; prineipat parts, am, was, been. Indicative mpde, Present 
ttOMQf and agrees with its nominative e9Me,frisndsh^, Rule. 
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Analyze and Pane. 

The spnug is (lelrglitliil. 

The hees are inclustrious. 

Tfie aiit is provident^ 

<iood raen will be happy. 

TJie winter has been severe. 

Scholars should be industrious. 

Lafayette was a brave generaL 

Washington was a wise statesman. 

I have been young, now 1 am old. 

Milton vva»a great iioet. 

Tlie music was cJiarmuig, 

Thou art righteous. 

If you are virtuous, you will be happy 

The iji-eguUtr Verbs have, do, akd 06. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS, 
PreseiiL ImperfecL Perfect Part 

Have had had. 

Do did done. 

Go went gone. 

CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE- 



Present, 
Perfect. 



To have. 

To have had.* 



To do. 

To have done. 



PARTTCTPLES. 
Present. Having. Doing. 

Perfect. Had. Done. 

Comp. Having had. Having done. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. t 



Toga 

To have gonm. 



Going. 
Gone. 
Having gon% 



Singular. 

1. I have. 

2. Thou hajst. 

3. He has, or hod. 



Singfdar. 

I do. ,. 

Thoj loest or dost. 

Hec iesordoeth. 



Singtdar, 

1* if"*' 

ft. Thou goest. 

3. He goes or goeth. 



* The Perfect Infinitive is formed of the perfect "pr.yficiple and the aoxiliaiy 
taoeprecede<I by (o 

t The progressive f( 

ts, I am 1 
tec. J, 



! progressive form can bo * asily given, by joining the present purticipltt 
to tlio verb 6< or oan ; as, I am b<iving, 1 am doing. I am going. I was having 
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PlmtA, FluraL PluraL 

1. We hare. 1. We do. 1. We go. 

J. Ve of yon h*T«. 2. Ye or you do. 2. Ye or you go. 

S. TJiey have. S. They do. 5. They go. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Singular, Singtdar, 

1. 1 had. 1. 1 did. 1. I went or did go. 

2. Tboii hadst t. Tliou didsL 2. Thou wentest or didftga 

3. He had. 3. Ue did. 8. He went or did go. 

PhtrdL PluraL Plural. 

1. We had- 1. We did. 1. We went 

2. Ye or vo« had. 2. Ye or yon did. 2. Ye or you went 
9. They nad. 3. They did. d. They went. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign — Have. 
SingttUar. Singular. Singular. 

L I have had.. 1. I have done. 1. I hare gone. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Thou hast done. 2. Thou hast gone. 

9. Ha has had. 3. He has done. 3. He has gone. 

Plurak PluraL PluraL 

1. Wo hsTO had. 1. We have done. 1. We have sone. 

2. Ye or TOO have had. 2. Te or you have done. 2. Ye or yon have gOMk 

3. They nave had. 3. They have done. 3. They have gon*. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sign— J%uL 

fUngtOar. Singular. Singutar. 

1. T had had. 1. I had done. 1. I had gone. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Thou hadst done. 2. Thou badst gons. 
9b He had bad. 3. He had done. 3. He had gone. 

PluraL PluraL PluraL 

1. We had had. 1. We had done. 1. We had gone. 

2. Ye or vou had had. 2. Ye or you had done. 2. Ye or yna had bom 
9. Theyhadhad. 3. They had done. 3. They had gono. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs.— Sftott or ffm 

Singular. Singular. Singular, 

1. I shall have. 1. I shall do; 1. I shall go. 

2. T^ou Shalt havo. 2. Thou shalt do. 2. Thon sbait ga 
9. Ue thaU have. 3. UeahaU do. 9.He8bftUgor 
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PluraL Plural. Plural, 

1. We shall have. 1. We shall do. 1. We shall go. 

2 Ye or you shall have. 2. Ye or you shall do. 2. Ye or you shall go. 

3. They sliali have. 3. They shall do. 3. They shall go. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

Signt^Shall or Wm have. 
Singukar. Singular. Singular. 

1. T shall have had. 1. 1 shall have done. 1. 1 shall have gone. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Thou wiltliave done, 2. Thou will have gone, 
S. He shall orwill have had.3. He shall dec, have done. 3. He shall &c.,hAve gone 

PluraL Plural. Plural. 

1. We shall have had. 1. We shall have done. l.We shall have gone. 

2. Ye or you will havehad.2. Ye or you wiil have done. 2. Ye or you will have gone. 
5 They shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 3.They shaJ or will hav* 

Bad* done. gone 



POTENTIAL MODE 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs — May, can^ or must. 
Singular, 

1. I may, can or must, have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mayst or canst, have, do, or go. 

3. He mHy or can, have, do, or go. 

Plural. 

1. We may, can or must, have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you may, &c., have, do, or go. 

3. They may, &c., have, do, or go. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Signs— J/ig^W, could, would or should. 



1. I miifht, could, would, or should, have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mijihtst &c., have, do, or go. 

3. He might, d&c., have, do, or go 

Plttral. 

1. We mi^ht, &c., have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you «fec., have, do, or go. 
8 They might, &c., have, do, or go. 
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PERFECT TENS13. 

Signs — Mitj, can or muU Uuce. 

Singular. 

1. T may or can. Imvo li;id. done or gone. 

2. Thou in:ivst, vVc, hA-i^ '•:.'. donu or uojio. 

3. He may, X:.., i^ivc h.iU, douo or gone. 

Plural. 

1. We may, ^"vc, I» >vo had, done, or ?one. 

2. Ve or you tuny, ^c Invo li:ul, done, or ^one. 

3. They may, ^ic., have had, dune, or gone. 

PLUPERF2:C1T TENSE, 
Signs— J%/i<, coidil would, ahotdd, or must have. 

1. T mii^ht, &c., have liad, done, or gone. 

2. Th.Mi mi^ht. t, &c., li.'.vc h id. d-Mie, or gone. 

3. He might, wSlc, havo had, dune, or gono 

J'lur.'l. 

1. We mif^ht. &,c., h ivo liad. done, or goncj. 

2. Veoryou nii;^dU, &c., h.'xc had. done, or gone. 

3. They might, &c., })uve liaJ, done, or gone. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

1. Have. I. Do. 1. (Jo. 

2. iluvc thou or you. ± D.o Hidu or you. ». Go thoU or you. 

1. Have. . 1. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have ye or you. 2. Do ye or you. 2. Go ye or you. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

The Subjtinctive mode U conjnuratMl by prehxlng tiie signs (/", though, &c. 
to the diti'crcnt tenses of the Indicative. 

^ ORAL EXERCTSD. 

Give the first person sinpilarofthe verb.s above, in each tense of the Indica- 
tive mode ; also, in each tense «)rthe Pou-iitial nioilc. Give tiie principal parts 
of each verb. H«)w is the Terfect tor,s«; (brnu d / Ans By the auxiliary 
have, and tlie Porrect Particij)Ic. How i^: tuo PJupcrfoct tcns*^: formed ? How 
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are the l-'ature tenses formed ? How may tlie Perfect, Pluperfect and Future 
tenses bo known ? 

In what tense is have had ? have done ? have ^one ? Whv ? 

In wnnt ten^c is had conn? h:i«i \\m\ ( !i:id d«uir f fn vv)iat*niode is may 
have ^ Why.' Mi'^ht have had ! must have.' could have had? In what 
mcHle is d(i thou io ? let us go ? W'iiy I What are the participles of tlie 
verbs have. do. ^ol ^ ^ 

What kind of a verb is /wre? Ans. An auxiliary or a helping verb. Why 
so caV.ed f 

In what tenses is the auxiliary have used with other verbs in their conjuga^ 
tion ? 

Is (to ever a helping verb ? Ans. Do is often used in the Priienty and did 
in the Imperfect tcn:;c, witli oilier verbs, for the 8;ike of emphasis. 

Exercise on irrci^ular Verbs. 

T.et the principal parts of the following irregular verbs be committed to 
memory. 

Present. j,m per feet. Perfect Participle. 

Sec, B.nw, seen. 

Strike, stnuk, struck. 

Know, lui«!W, known. 

(Irow, <rrnw, prown. 

Break, broke, broken, and broke. 

Smite, sinoic, pmitten. 

Ktiy, biMi^rht, b«>ughu 

Sell, sold, s«»!d. 

Keep, kept, kept. 

Seek, ' souglit, sought 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Thn Inarner shouhl bo caniful to moiition the nxode, tense, number and p«r» 
■oil of the verb, and tell why it is irreguhir. 

1 see tlie pUvisant siin. 
CIkuIos stnick tin*, animal. 
Tlie tniveller su\i.Ui tiie robber. 
I have known *tl»e. man. * 

Ye kn^vv your duty. 
Tiie cliilil j^rew in knowleil;?e. 
Tlte tidin^'s will lueak her lieait. 
Charles has brokon his promise, 
Trotdde will snndy come. 
Buy the inith, and sell it not. 
Keep thy heart wiih diliiiencc. 
I Jiaye sonuht thee with my wliole heart 
10 
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• § 79. FORMATION OF TENSES. 

I. INDICATIVE MODE. 

Note. — ^The directions Wow have reference to the first person singaltf 
ofeacli tense. 

1. The first person singular of the Present tense, is the root of the verb ; ai^ 
I command. 

2. The imperfect tense is formed from the present in regular verbs, by adding 
ed to the Present, or d whon the root or present ends in e. In irregular verbs, 
the Imperfect can be learned from Table No. 3, near the end of the book. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the auxiliary have, before the per- 
fect participle } as, I have loved. I have gone. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing had before the perfect partici- 
ple. 

5. The First Future tensens formed by placing shall or will before the pres- 
ent, or root ; as, I shall or wilt commsuid. 

6. The Second Future tense is formed by placing shall have, or will have, 
before the perfect participle ; as, I shaU Itaoe gone, he will have gone. 

n. THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Present tense is formed by placing maj/, can or must, before the root 
or present ; as, I may or can go. 

2. I'he Imperfect tense is formed by placing might, could, wotdd or shtndd, 
before the root or present ; as, I might go. 

3. The Perfect tense is fonned by placing may have, can have, or must have, 
before the perfect participle j as, I may, can or must have r^ad. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is fonned by placing might, could, wotdd or «ftoti4s 
have, before the perfect participle j as, I miglit,Atc., have loved. 

6. The Present tense of the Infinitive mode has /©before the root ; as, To love. 

6. The Perfect tense of the Infinitive mode has to have, before the perfect 
participle j as, To have read. 

7. The Present participle ends in ing, 

8. The Perfect participle of regular verbs ends in ed. 

9. The Perfect participle of irregular verbs may be found in Table No. 3, 
near the end of the book. 

10. The (^ompound participle is formed of the present participle having, and 
a perfect participle. 

11. The tenses of the Subjunctive mode are formed like the tenses of the In- 
dicative and Potential, with the signs, if, unless, admit, grant, <^»c., prefixed. 

12. The imperative mode is the sim[»le form or root of the verb ; and its «ub- 
joct or nominative is generally omitted ; as. Go, do, see ; thou or you is omitted. 
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EXERCISE. 

{a) Tn this exercise the learner may be required to nhow why the verb if 
feguhir or irregul;ir, and give the nunle, tense, person, number, formation, &c. 

^ Note. — For the Principal Parts of the irregular verbs, he can consult Table 
No. 3, near tlie end of the book. 

I will read. You will sin^. Tliey will go. They went We 
Fee. Tliey have seen. Yon had l>elieve(i. He will have luiouiu 
He rnnst obey. They nnist have Ibrgotten, He Hhoiild stay. They 
might Jiave gone. They will work. He may write. They have 
b<!en. Study. Learn. Obey. Yon- will return. She arrive«L 
Having learned. Having gone. Standing. To have. To see. 
To have known. SupjKise we read. If he .obeys. Though he 
speaks. The letter being written. Failed. Filiislied. liuviiig 
bceu commanded. 

(See Table No. 3, near the end of the book.) 

Write the Imperfect Indicative of the verbe. 

See. Do. Look. 

Come. Arrive. Hold. 

Make. Leave. Grind. 

Know. Give. Teach. 

Go. Bestow. Lie. 

Mow. Take. Find. 

Write the Perfect participles of the same verbs. Write the Peifeet 
ef the same verbs. The Pluperfect The Future. 
Write all the tenses of the same verbs in the Potential mod«. 



$ 80. PARTICIPLES. 

Analysis and Parsing. 
RULES. 

1. Participles belong to nouns, which they limit or explain. 

2. Present and Compound participles of transitive verbs 
in uie active form, govern the objective case. 

Model, 
Bkhti *ck. The past participle signifies action fin i shed. 
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Analyze. Participle is the subject, modified by past. The past participl« 
is the modified »ub/ect. Signifies is the predicate. Signifies action fiuislicdy 
the modified predicate. Finished. Vie participlef modifies action. 

Parte tlie Partieipie. Finished is a perfect participle of the regular Terb 
finiith and belongs to action. Rtde. * 

ANALT^i: AND PARSE. 

He had a poniard concealed under* his coat 
However\ fcUifi^ued, he always) returned in* spiritB. 
Having rested, we descended the lulL 
After having performfid the ceremony, he returned. 
Jesus knowing tiieir thoughts, rebuked tlieni. 
I saw !jjp^ lahonRg in* the field. 

The Most High dweiietk not iu »^ini)le8 irmdc with hands. 
I see tlie hefivens opened, aiidj the Son of* man slandvng on 
the right hand ot* God. 



THE BS'FtNITii^fi IViODE. 

5 81. RULE. 

The Infimtive mode follows a verby noun^ or adjective. 

BXKRC^SgES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSLtfG. 

if^dtL 

Sentence. The scholar loves to study. 

Analyze. Scholar is the subicct. Loves is the predicate, modified or lim- 
ited by the verb to study in the infinitive. 

Parse. Scholar is a common nouu, of the third person, singular, nominative 
ease, and the 8i;b[ect of loves. 

Loves is a vero j it assert^ 8pmetl;.Ing cf its su'^'^ct,; in the In^alive mode, 
Present tense ,third person, singular, hjidr.gjye,* \n'Ji sc^tJAt. Rule. 

To study is a verb, in the Jnfaiili'jc moi^, aj;u, follows the verb loves. Rulk 

$ 8L ' - . ^ :. ... - 

Analyze and Parse. 

Birds love to sing. 

The youth tries to learn. 

The man hz^ f\ c!£;;;^:e t;>^ hear, 

Charles strrves to rinpiove. 

Learn to ohey. He may hope to succeed. 

It is kind I to forbear. 

It is pleasant^ to hear the sweet music of Inrds.^ 

'■ ■ ;: y-t f* 

* Preposldon. f Adverb. \ Conjunction. 



' Is kindf is the predicate j kind is an adjective. 

■ Ispleasantf is the predicate ; pleasant is an ndjoctive. 

*C^bird9, is the adjunct of music. 
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^ SZ. PASSIVE FORM OF TkANSITIVE VERBS. 

Rule of Formation, Annex the Perfect participle to each tense 
of the verb be in all its different n^odes, numbers and persons ; as, 
Thou art loved, I ivas loved, &c. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE VERS LOYE IN THE PA8SIVK FORM. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Being loved. ^ 
Compound, Having been loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. PG'i'ENTIAL MODiU 

PresenL I am loved, 1 may, can or must be loved. 

Imperfect, I was loved, I might, &c., be loved. 

Perfect. 1 have been loved. I mtiy,can or must have been loved* 
Pluperfect, I had been loved, I might, &c., liave been lovedk 

F, Fidure, I shall or will he loved. 

S, Future, I shall have been loved, 

IMPERATJVK^ 

Be loved, or he thou or you loved. 

INFIXITIVE. 

Present. To be loved. PerfecL To have been lovecL 

EXERCISE. 

For the Board or Slate. 

V^erbs to be used. 

Strike, Pcrfeet Participle stiiicji. 
Drive, " " driven. 

Blake, " " made. 

According to the Rule of forming the Passive — wiite the Pprfect tensp'of 
the Patsive form of strike, in all the persons and numbers ; also the Pliir^r' 
feet tense of the Passive form, in the Indicative and Totential modes. 
Write the Imperfect tense of the Passive form of" strike" " drive" " make.'^ 
Write the Future tense of the Passive form of the same verbs. 
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REMARK. 

Other wor(ts of\en separate* the parts of the passive foi-m ; as, 
The subject /mV/} 1 hope, 6c well considered, fVill be consideredf la 
tlie passive form. How are the |mrls s<^}>arate<l ? 

Tautology should always be avoided. How ai-e tlie parts separated r 

COMPOSITION. 

FiU the blanks with Passive forms of transitive verbt. 

Model, 

The sea by the wind. 

The sea is ajriiated by the wind. 

The eartlif — by the sun. 

Tlie eyes — by looking at tlie sun. 

His limbs — by the cold. 

The lM)ok should — diligently. 

The Creator — by all men, 

1 — that the plan will succeed. 

FOR PARSING. 

Analyze and Parse the following. 

He was persuaded to yield. 

He vvas visited by his friend. 

Mei-cy was offered to him. • 

The report was generally believed. 

§ 83. THE INTERROGATIVE FORM. 
1. When a question is asked, the principal verb or its aux- 
iliary, usually stands before the subject or nominative case. 

2. The aaxiliary do is commonly employed in the present tense, when a 
question is asked, and did in the imperfect. 

3. When a question is asked in the passive form, the parts of the verb be, 
stand before the nominative case in tlie Present and Imperfect tenses of the 
Indicative, hi other tenses the auxiliary stands first. 

^^ The auxiliaries of the active form are often separated from the principal 
verb by some intervening word or words ; as, 1 have recently heard the news. 

t Kach of the blanks may be filled with several verbs, and with different 
tenses of the san^ verb. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Do you understand ?* Present tense, 2d person. 

Did you umlerstand ? Imperfect tense, "id |)er8on. 

Does he understand ? Fresftnt ten'<e. 'M\ person. 

Did they obey ? What tense, number and person 1 

Will he go ? What tense, number and prrson ? 

Are you persuided \ Present lnte>ro^tive Passive, 

Was hrf persuaded ? What form and tense ? 

Will he be persuiided ? What form and tense 7 

Have you heard ? What tense and person ? 
Conjugate the Verb love in the Interrogative form ; as, Do T love? dost thou 
love ? do you love ? does lie love ? &c. Did 1 love ? didst thou iovcl did £e 
love 7 &,c. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Model. 

Skntence. Have you received the leUer? 

Anai.yzr. You i* (Ae »m6;Vc<, 2d person. Have received, t« Me |>r«c{lca<t. 
Have received the letter, w tfie modijied predicate. 

Parse. You is a Personal Pronoun, 2d person, of the plural form, the sub- 
ject of have received. Ride. 

Have received, IB a regular transitive verb, Indicative mode, Pexfect tense^ 
2d person, singular, and agrees with yow, its subject. Ride. 

LeiUr is the object of nave received. 

Analyze and Parse. 

Have you read the book ? 
Did you hear the voice ? 
Shall we walk irt the garden? 
Can he recover his health ? 
Will he meet liis fi-iend ? 
Can love be lK)Ught with gold ? 
Can gold gain friendship ? 

§ 84. NEGATIVE FORM. 

1. A verb is conjugated in the negative form, by employing 
the adverbs not or never, 

EXAMPLES. 

I do not believe. I see iwt 

I shall not remain. I can not go. 



* Interrogations in grave or emphatic style frequently omit the auxiliary do; 
■, '* Believest thou this ?" " Know ye not 1" 
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§ 85. E.MPIIAT^tJ FORM. 

In eai'nest or emphatic language, the auxiliary ve^b doy is 
frequently employed; as, 

I do love. - I do kno\y. 

I did love. . 1 did knov/. 

§ 8(3. DErKCTIVE VERIJS. 

1. A defective verb is one which wants some of the modes 
or tenses, 

2. The auxiliiry verbs can, shall, may, have two forms, pr€»C7i< and pail; as, 
Can, (ould, c^c. 

3. Ou^ht is defective, and is used only in one form. " Had ought or could 
ouirht" is improj>Ar. 

4; Quolh is defective, and usr.-illy stnmls l>efore its nominative ; as, " Qiioth 
he." Jieioare is defective, and is iise<l chieiiy ii; t!)o hnperntivc and Infinitive 
modes} but occasionally in the Future Indicative and the Imperfect Potential. 

§ 87 OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERBS. 
1. GRAVK OH FORMAL STVLK. 

(ff) Tlie Scriptures, addresses to Iba Deity, and sacred sonj^s differ from com- 
mon stylo, in nsin^r the pronouns than, ije and Ihee U>r yon, tfiy ami ih'nie for 
your, and a tcriiunalion of the soc<»nd and third person. sini^uJar. of verbs, in 
H '"id //< ;* as, ** Thou henrt^sl/' *' bidievest thou/*' •♦Who Am//i l>clievcd ?" 
" 'J 'In win the power " " Ve are tiie s:dt of the earth.'' *' Seek ye.'' 

(h) The same us.i^e is countenanced in grave and impassioned poetry. 

II. TIIK SlM3JlJN(rnVK MODH. 

(a) The sign of the Subjunctive is often omitted ; as, '• Wore 1 to go," " had 
he listened to my advice,'" for " if I xvere,^if he hail " 

{b) Were is sonjotimcs used for •* would be «»r could be ; as, " if it wfre pos- 
sible, they would deceive the very elect," ** It loae easy/' that is, it louuld be 
ca.sy. 

(f) //ltd is sometimes used for "iflmig'ot iiaye, or if 1 could have j^'as, O 
liad I the wings of a dove. 

L'oil riUher is improperly used for ** would rather." 

{d) The auxiliaries inbuilt, coyJd, would or should, are used in the Subjunc- 

* The regular termination ins is also used in this sty 40 ; as. He sees or seeth 
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tiv^ mode in a very indefiaite sense, in respect to $ime. ''I would go ifl 
could/' is an expression which may be used in reference either to present or 
future time, hut it cannot be used in reference to past time. " I might go 
to-day or to-morrow j" tliis expression may refer to present or future time. 
The Present and Imperfect tenses of the Potential form of tlie SubjilhcUvo 
mode, may refer either to' present or future time.* 

III. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(a) The Imperative has strictly but one person, viz: the (me addressed or 
the Sficond person. A form of the 1st and 3d persons, however, is ^iven in 
several English (Grammars, as follows : 1st person, '• let me love, let us love," 
3J person, " let him love, let them love." In these forms, let is a transitive 
verb in the Imperative mode, and governs the pronoun in the objective case. 

{b) The first and third persons of pronouns are sometimes the subject or the 
Imperative ; as, " Be my tongue mute." " Hallowed be thy name." " NVell, 
march we on— meet toe the medicine of the sickly weal; and witli him pour 
we, in our countr}''s pur^jje, each drop of us.'' — Shakspearc 

Such expressions may be regarded as elliptical; still tl:cy would lose much 
of their force, if other words were supplied. 

The pronoun we with the Imperative, is perhaps, peculiar to poetry. But 
nouns a»d pronouns of the third person, occur both in prose and in poetry ; as, 
Be it enacted, i. e., let it be enacted; be my tongue mute, i. e., let my tongue 
be mute. 

TENSES. 

(a) The Present tense of the verb is sometimes employed by historical 
writers, in describ ng events that are past, but which seem present to the nund 
of the narrator who is transported back in imii^ination to the scene of action. 

(b) The Present tense often refers to what is future, when preceded by the 
words, when, as soon as, after, and the like ; as. When the boat arrives I shall 
leam the news. 

(c) None of the tenses are absolutely restricted to the time indicated by their 
■ ■ ♦- 

* In the siihinnciive mode, there la a peculiarity in the len.^eg which should he. noticed. 
Wh-^'j I say. if it rnina. it is urjUerrftood that I am imcp.rtain of the fart, ai tlm liuio of 
Bpe.ikiii'T. But when I ^aiy, " If if rnivnf. we shmilil he ohiigetl to seek shelter." it is 
n"»i in»ilcrsl<io<l timi I am uncertain of the tUct : n i the contrary.il i-* uud^rsixnl iliat I 
am certain, it does not rain at the time of sjKi.ik'n^. Or if I say, " if it did nut rain, 
I would lake a walk." I convey the idea that '\i does rain at the mninent of >^|iejKiMg. 
Tlii.s form of our lenses in the aubjimriive mode hxs never been the f^iilijeci of mu.:h no- 
lice, nor ever receive- 1 its due explanation and aiTinirRni'^nl. For this liypuhellcal verb 
is actually a present lense. or at len.st indetinitc.— it certainly doe.s not Iwlon;? to pas', 
time It H further to be remarked thua neirniive sentence always implies an afFirma- 
live—" If li did not rain," ilnplie^• that it dues rain. On th-j contrary, au alhrmalive sen- 
tence impl'ed p. n^iirilive— " if n did rain." implies that it d(»e< nut. 

In ih«! p;ist lime, a similar distincl.on exists; far " if it rained yestcnlay," doooies un- 
certainty in thrt speaker'.s mind— but " if it had not rained yesterday," impliee a ceriain* 
ty, thai ii did nia.-'WabsUr. 
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names. Th^ Imperfect tense deaotes completed, as well as unfinished action 
in past time \ as, I rode, I was riding. It is still less precise when applied to 
the Subjunctive mode. The conditional pirticles, iff though, Sj^c, preceding • 
Terb in the Present or Imperfect tense, denote either present or future coa 
tingency* 

The auxiliaries shall and toill are considered the sign» of the Future tense. Bu 
»haU of^en denotes present obligation, and toi//, present purpose Or determina 
tion. They differ also in this respect ; will, in the first person intimates resolo 
tion or promising ; in the second person, only foretells j as, I will reward the 
good ; he will be sorry for his act. 

Shall^ on the contrary, in the first person simply foretells; in the second and 
third persons it is used to command, to promise, pr to express the determina- 
tion of the speaker ; as, You shall go ; they shall inherit the earth. 

The reverse is generally true in interrogative senteiices ; as, ShcM I go ? 
L e , do you command me to go 7 Will he come f i. e., does he intend to 



IV. PARTICIPLES. 

The Present Participle is often used passively ; as, <* The ship is building,'* 
the number " is increasing." Being buiit, and being increasedf are expreMiiMW 
unauthorized by correct usage. See Part III. under Participles.* 



GENERAL REVIEW. 

i. Into what two general classes are verbs divided. 
2 Give examples of transitive verb8,-~of intransitive. 

8. Explain the dif1if»rence between transitive and intransitive Terba. 

4. Explain the difference between the Active and Passive forms of a froiui- 
tive verb. 

6. Name the modes. What does each mode denote ? Examples of each. 
The sisns. 

6. Name the tenses. What does each tense denote? Examples of each. 
The sisms. 

7. What are the auxiliaries? Explain their use. 

^ Explain the passive form of transitive verbs by examples. 

9. Conjugate the verb love. Give the synopsis of the same verb. 

10. How are regular verbs distinguished from irregular ? Give examples of 
each. 

11. Give the synopsis of the passive form of the verb love. 

12. Conjugate the verb be ; the verb go ; the verb do. 

13. Give examples of the emphatic form of a verb 3 of the interrogative form s 
rfthe negative form. 

""ITte grammfor in prinHn^. TVte bra'*s if forging. This is in my opinion ■ 
ficious expression, pr'^jbably corrupted from a phrase more pure, but now some- 
what obsolete j the book is a printing; the brass is a forging ; a being properlj 
ofk and printing wadforging verbal nouns vignifying action.--JoAn«m. 
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§ 83. THE ADJECTIVE. 

Review § 24, Part I. 
Define the adjective. $ 25^ or $ 43 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into two claasea, i>e9criptive 
f and Definitive, 

§ 89. DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Descriptive adjectives are words which qualify or de- 
scribe the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

2. Such as are derived from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives ; as, American, English. 

3. Adjectives derived from verbs and having the form of 
participles are called participial adjectives ; as, Enduring 
friendship, a bereaved parent 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 
§90. RULE. 

Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define ; 
as, A good man, a lar^e dwelling. 

Modd. 

Sehtevce. Shady trees surround the dwelling. 
Aif ALTZE. Trees vt the subject ; surround, the prtdieaU* 
Shady trees the modified subject. See $ U. 
Surround the dwelling, the modified predicate. , 

Parse. Shady, is a descriptive adjective ; it^describes or qaalifies trees. 
Rule, The other words are parsed according to models previously giveiL 

Analyze and Parse. 

The fragrant flowers perfume the air. 

The morning sim is bright and clear. 

Dutiful children obey their parents. 

A wise son maketii a glad father. 

The diligent scholar treasures up knowledge* 
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Tlie winter was sevt3re. — Bees are iiifhisti-ipus. 
History is interestiii^v— TJ^-s fivit is delicious. 
He is disinterested. — Time is siioit. 

j\'OTE. — Adjectives arc oiten placed after tlie verb 6c, and with it form the 
predicate ; as, The sc^^.ol;> r is diligent } is diii^tnt. is the predicate j diligent itt 
the adjective, and belcu^s :o scholar, which it describes. 

' KEMARK. 

Adjectives are often used as nouns, especially in the i)lural ; as, 
'J'lie good, tlie pto/ligate; and noiuis are sometimes used as adjec- 
tives; as. A gold vvatcli, a snow storm. 



COMPOSITION. 

Fill the blanks with" descriptive adjectives. 

A — heart makes a — countenance. 

■ politeness coupists in — behavior to all. 

The — song of the niijIitingrUo cheered the — night. 

The old man v.as — and — 

The youth was — and — — 

§ 91. DEFINITIVES. 

Definitive adjectives arc such as define or liinit the mean- 
ing of nouns and pronouns. 

This class includes Articles, Numerals and the P'ronom- 
intil adjectives. 

§ 92. A11TICI.ES. 

^n or a, and the, are called Articles. They are placed be- 
fore nouns which riiey define, and may be properly termed 
Definitive adjectives. 

(a) An stanvls befp'-e v/crcls beginning with a vowel sound. 

(b) A stands before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, A bird, a use, a i/ew-trec. 

Note. 1. A stands before words befrinninj; with vowels which cjin be 
sounded only with the assistance of the consonants y or to; as A [i/] union, a 
eidogy. 

rCoTK. 2. An is used btifor>^ words bc^nning; with h and accented on th« 
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second eyUablc , ub, An hUtorica! poem, cm Iieroit ad ; and before words be* 
ginning with a silent h ; as. An honor. 

aioTnu s. An or a denote* a class Of an Hidmdttrrf ; as, An eflgi6 It k Wri 
of prey 5 meaning any eagle. I saw an eagle yesterday j moaning a |MU-^«iiir 

Note. 4. An or a is often used in a wide and indefinite sense, and on that 
account is commonly styled the indefinite article j as, Give me a book, such u 
one. many a time. 

NoTK. 5. T7te denotes a class or an individual 5 as, The elephant is a large 
an-l strong animal ; meaninff any elephant, or the whole class of elephants. 
Did you see the elephant which passed to-day ? meaning a particular elephant 

NoTK. 6. Aa the often points out particular things, it is styled the defiMU 
article. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the following expressions be corrected 5 and let the reason be given in 
each instance for the correction made. 

TJie clock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man sold me 
a ox. A Indian is a hard master. Such an one can be a upright 
judge. A early pear will keep but an short time. A old coat is 
an useless garment. A idle man stole an horse fi'om a honest onflw 
A ounce of prevention is worth an himdred pounds of cure. 

§ 93. The Numerals are such as denote iiumber ; at, 
OnCy twoy first J second. 

§ 94. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

1. Those definitives wMch are sotaetimes used as adjec- 
tives, and sometimes as pronouns, may be called Pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 

2. They are this, that, these, those, (demonstratives ;) each, either, neitkerf 
(distributives;) «o/ne, an,v, one, all, such, (indefinites}) other, another, tunu, 
muc/i, many, few, both, same, several, formtr, latter, 

3. One and other are thus declined. . 

Singtdair. PluraL 

Norn. One, . Other, Others 

Pons, ^ One's, Other's, Others' 

Obj. One. Other. Otiiers. 

NoTK. — ^!n pfirsinT, nn or a and the miv be called articles, an'! the definitiret 
thus, that.&c, miy be called adjectioe» whea they stand befbiif|Piioiiiif v and 
pronouns when they stand alont. 

11 I 
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EXABIPLES TO BB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** Thig is true charity/' ThU, is the subject ^ is true chanty, is the modrffed 
jp^cate. ThU, stinds in place of a noun and Is therefore a pranouh, nooiini- 
AM em%, the subject of is. 

This (lay will be remembered. 

Thai event has lieen recorded. 

Ont* is apt to love onels self. 

Some were wise, others were foolish. 

He |>]eases some ; he dis^ists others. 

Much labor Ims been bestowed. 

Maity hours have lieen wasted. 

A few days will determine his destiny. 

Others may boast ; I will l)e silent. / 

M must (lie; none can e6cai>e. 

A thousand soldiers were encamped. 

COMPOSITION. 
S. Cbnnect two descriptiTe adjectives with each of the following noims. 

ModeL 
— — days. — — glass. -.. — sea. 

Bleak cold days. Qear smooth glass. Dark blue sea. 

« 

NOUNS. 

Sky, cloud, sun, tempest, mountain, lake, wood, river, valley, 
island, shore, cUS, beach, sand, waves, forests, fields, cloud, eye, 
gardens, roses. 

S. Conattot tlivea datcriptiTe adjectives with each of the following nouns 

Modd. 

A — — — pebble. A — — — Frenchman. 

A whiUj iimothf round pebble. A tally handsome^ active Frenchman. 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, dog, wolf, fox, horse, buttei-fly. 

2. American, Indian, Englishman. 

3. Rose, tree, poppy, lily, flower. 

4. Serpent, viper, snake, frog^ lizard. 

• 

^The noun after the Pronominal adjectives used alone, can be easily sop 
plied ; as, i^ome, that is, some persons. Others however, in the plural, is strict 
ly a praaoua, as it eamiot be used before a noun either expressed or uadenrtood 
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§ 95. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. The quality in one object is often spoken of in compari" 
son with, the same quality in itself, or in some other object. 

EXAMPLES. 

(o) The same quality in three different objects may be compared as followi i 

Iron is hard ; hardnei^ is a quality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron -j harducss is a quatity^4s fitcel^ but this quality ex-> 
ists in a higher degree in steel than in iron. - _ 

Diamond isthe hardest of the three ; hardness is a quality in dHunond, but 
this quality exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or in steel. 

(6)The same quality in three different persons may be compared as foiiowi i 

A wue man j a voiser man than he j the wisest man of the three, or of all. 

A good man j a better man than he j the bent man of the three, or of all. 

A great man ; a greater man than he j the greatest man of the three, or of all, 

(c) Different degrees of a quality in the same object may be expressed ai 
follows : 

The boy was mischievotta at home, more mischievou* at school, but the most 
mUchUvotu at church. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. Comparison is the variation of an adjective to denote 
the same quality in diiFerent degrees. 

2. There are three principal degrees of comparison, 
called the positive^ the comparattve and the superlative. 

3. The positive denotes the simple quality, without s^/eo- 
ifying the degree of it ; as, Mild, great. 

4. The comparative denotes a higher state of iiie same 
quality than the positive ; as, Milder, greater. 

5. The superlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the comparaii:ve ; 
as, Mildest, greatest. 

§ 96. REGULAR COxMPARlSON. 
1* Adjectives of one syllable are commonly compared 
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by annexing to the positive, er or r, for the comparative^ 
and e9tj or «^, for the superlative. 

^OTE. — R and 9t are added when the positive ends in t. 

EXAMPLES. 
Pos, Com. Sup. Pos. Com. Sup, 

Tall, taller, tallest Lfite, later, latest or last 

Wide, wider, widest Great, greater, greatest 

Note. — Adjectives of two sylb^les ending in y or silenjt e are compared in 
the same way ; the y being sut^tituted for i ; as, Happy, happier, happiest 

2. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and most, or less and 
least ; as. Skilful, more skilful, most skilful ; learned, mare or 
^55 learned, most or least learned. 

3. An imperfect degree is expressed by the ending ish ; as, 
Blue-tsA, dark-i5A. 

§ 97. IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectiTea are irregular in their comparison. 
Po9. Com. • Sup. Po8\ Com. Sup. 

Good, better, best Fore, former, foremost or first 

Bad, prill, worse, worst. Old,* elder, eldest. 

Little, less, least Late, later, latest or last. 

Much, more, moat Far, farther, farthest. 

Many, more, most Near, nearer, nearest or next: 

4. Some words add most \o form the superlative ; as, Hind, 
hinJer-mos^ ; in, inner, inner-mos^ ; up, upper, upper-mos^, &c. 

Not Ev— Some adjectives do not admit of being compared 5 as. Round, square, 
tpheriealf SfC. 

Remark. — Various deprrees of comparison are expressed by means of ad- 
verbs, adjtmcts, and by emphaais ; as, Very sick, exceedingly great, in the high 
est degree censurable. 

EXERCISE. 

Give the comparative and superlative. 

Hiorh. Grateful. Good. HI. 

Low. Unmindful. Little. Generous. 

** Thus compared only when applied to persons. The regular form old, old 
er, oldest, is applied either to persons or tilings. 
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Small. Cheerfii], Happy. Penurious. 

Great Attractive. Lofty. Extravagant 

DiRECTiow. The word more should never be prefixed to the 
coinpanitive de^ee of an adjective ; nor tfie word most to the 
superlative degree. Double comparatives and double superlatives 
should be carefidly avoided. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who was a more vnser man than Solomon. It was the beaut i- 
fulest sight I ever saw. A more honester man you cannot find. 
My master is* more kinder than my mistress. Sununer is tlie 
delighttiilest season of the year. Tlie pine is more tall dian the 
c<jdar. The ^ood are more happy than the bad. Socrates was 
much more wiser than Alcibiades. Have you seen a rounder ImiU 
than diis ? The book is more square tlian tlie block. 



REVIEW. 

1. What IS the meaning of the word adjective ? 

2. Into what two general classes may ad'iectives be drvidnd ? 

3. What are descriptive adjectives ? rroper adjectives ? Participial ad- 
jectives ? Give examples of each. 

4. What are definitive adjectives ? What does this class include. 
6. Name the articles. What is the difference between an and af 

6. Why are tlie articles called definite and indefinite I 

7. What are pronominal adjectives ? Name them. 

8. Define comparison. How many desirees ? 

9. What does the positive denote 7 The comparative 7 The raporlativ« f 



§ 98. PRONOUNS. 

What does the word pronoun signify 7 $ $ 19, 20. 

GLASSES. 

Pronouns may be divided into tvvo classes, Personal and 
Relative. 

T*io personal pronoans hare already been explained. See J} 61, 62 

§ 99. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
1. A relative pronoun is one that rcfci-s to a preceding 
noon or pronoun, which is called the antecedmt. 
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Not Ev— Antecedent signifies ** going before, or preceding.^ 

Rem ARK. — Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the woidf 
is clianj*ed, and the relative refers to a noun or pronoun following it 

EXAMPLES. 

TFie man who is happy ; who is the relative ; it refers to man ; 
man is the antecedent 

The sight which 1 saw ; which is the relative ; aighl is the ante- 
cedent. 

The people who are assembled ; pomt out the relative^ the onto- 
cedetU, 

WHO, WHICH, THAT. 

2. Whoj which and tJuit are the relative pronouns. 

3. WJio refers to persons, or to things personified. 

4. Which refers to animals and things. In * ancient 
writings^ which sometimes refers to persons. 

6, TJujU refers to persons, animals and things. 

DECLENSION OP THE RELATIVES. ' 

Singidar and Plural, 

Norn. Who ^ Which Tliat 

Poss. Whose* Whose 

Obj. Whom Which ' That 

The relatives who and which, when used in asking questions, are 
called inierrogalives. 

NoTt. — Tlie noun to which the interrogative refers is found in the answer 
to the question } as, Who did this ? Ans. James, i. e., it was James who, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Fill tlie blanks with relatives. 

NoTH.— The objective case of the relative genenilly standi btforeOm 
sitive verb which governs it, and after the preposition. 

The people — we «iw. 

The kin^ — roninianded, was obeyed. 

The birds — fty in the «ir. 

The nuMi — has no music in liimsel£ 

The events — are passhig. 
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EXjLlfPLES TO BE' CORRECTED. 

For direction see $ 99> 2. 3. 4. 5. 

The bird whom I ^ght has escaped. The fnend which I 
loved has gone. There were Botne cities who aspired for liberty; 

The rose whom we saw has faded. Tha son in which my 
hopes wei'e placed was lost at sea. 

FOR PARSING**. 

§ 100. RULE. 

The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in ffm^ 
der, nwmber and person. 

REMARKS. 

1.' The relative in the different cases is parsed like other pronouns. 
2. The objective case of the relative usually stands before the 
transitive verb that governs it, but after a preposition. 

Parse the relativei. 

The master, who taught u& 
The trees, which were planted. 
He, who preserves me, to whom^ I owe my beinn^ 
whose I am, and whomX I serve, is eternaL . \ 
Tlie city, lohich Romulus built is vdled Rome. 
The boy, who reads. The anima johick runsL 
The letter, which I have received. 
My friend, whom I esteem. 
The rose, which we saw is fadinff. 
The tree, thai we passed has witne»«d. 
Whost book is this, which you gave me ? 

§ lOL COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

1. The word self is often added to the personal pronoonf 
/b'm, Jf£r^ my J ihy^ it, to express emphads ; as, BxmMefff 
itself J &c. 

* As the relative is a connective, the sentences in which it occwi ennstbs 
properly analyzed until compound sentences have been explained, 
t Whom is governed by the preposition to, 
X Whom is in the^bjective case and governed by mtt*. 
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Skigulear. 



Fint Person. Second Person. 


Third PerMD. 


Norn, and Ob;. Myself. Thyself. 
Plural 


Itself. 




Nom. and Obj. Ourselves. Yonrsehes. 


Themselves. 



NoTR.— '•«SSp{^, (plural selves) is used alone, as a noun. When prefixed to 
other words it makes a part of a compound adjective 3 as, tit{f'Compkicenl, 

WHAT. 

2. WTuxt is called a compound pronoi^n, because it has 
the mejuaing of that whichy these wJiiehy or tliose wfdeli* 

EXAMPLES. 

I heard uihat you said ; that is those th'nsi^s which yon said. 
J know whai will please you ; that is, the tilings whidi will please 
you. 

* -Model of parsing what. 

S«TfT«ifc». I have heard what has been allecred. 
What is a compound relative, and is used in the sense of that which. 
That is in the objective case, and is the object of heard. Wftich is in tiM 
Bomiuative case, and is the subject of has been alleged. 

Parse tohtrt in the following sentences. 

I have dor tohat you commnnded. 

Yoii will ^ low wiuil I have said. 

Hlinl yoi5 lave said is tnie. 

Tliey are nformed of what you did on the last night 

They kno .v what is right 

Bemark 1. What is sometimes an adjective. 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

In what character he api)eared is unknown. 

At 11^/ time he wjll arrive is imcertuin. 

It is not material what names are assigned thenu 

Remark 2. What^ when used in asking questions, is called 
aa interrogative. 

* A noun can always be supplied after the relatives what and which. They 
••• thtr«foi« strictly adjectlvM. 
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Note.-— When used as an interrogative, a noun is exprened or vnderttood 
tSterwhoL 

EXAMPLES. 

ffhat [tiling] will yon do ? ' Tfliat [<lee<l] have T ilone ? 
jyhni consequence will follow the juloplion of this nieasiu^ ? 
IVhat news have you heard to-day? 
Note.— Other uses of what, will be explained in Part III* 

3. Whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever, whichever? 
whichsoever. 

(a) These compound words are often used in the sense of two 
pronouns, and are pai's(?d like wfuit. 

(h) ffliatever, whatsoever^ whichever and whichsoever, are often 
adjectives and agree witii tlie noun following. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSIN^. 

Whoever dreads punishment, deserves it. 

^VUo€ver has the sense of he v^ho; he is in the nominaHve case. — the sub* 
ject of deserves ; who is also in the nominative, and is the subject of dreads. 

ffluttever [that which] is, is rijrht. 

IVhatever link you strike, tentli or ten tliousandtli, breaks tlio 
chain alike. ^ 

REMARK. 

This^ ihat^ these, those, each, either, neither, some, any, one, all, S7ic7ij 
other, another, none, much, many, more, ijiost, both, same, several, for" 
mcr, latter, may be called pronouns, when tlie nouns to which tiiey 
projierly belong are omitted. 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply relatiyes and other words necessary to make complete aentencet, 

ANTECEDENTS.* 

Modd. 

The book — — is metructive. 

The book whic/i I luive read is instructive. 

The man — — — . The youth — . — . .^ 

The sun -^ — — . Birds 

— green banks — — — . — the husbandman — — 

* The antecedents may be in any case, or place in the sentence, which best 
•aits the learner's choice ; as, The. man who is virtuous 'will be respected, or, 
all will respect the man who is upright in his dealings. The relative should 
be placed aa near as possible to its anteaedent. 
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§ 102. ADVERBS. 

Here review $ 29. 1, 2, 3, and $ 30. 

Mention th^ ofRce of different kinds of adverbs. 

Define the adverb. ^ 30. What does adverb signify 7 $ 29. 

CLASSES. 

1. Adrerbs may be divided into various classes ; as. 

Adverbs of manner ; 
AclveH»s of time; 
AHverlis of place ; 
Ailverlis of assent, denial, or doubt; 
Advert IS of comparison and quality ; 
^Adverbs of interrogation ; 
Adverbs of quantity, &c. 

2. MoFt adverbs are used to ex|)ress the same meaning, as nnight 
be expressed by a comlMiiation of other wonls; as, He acte<l wisely^ 
Le., lie actttd with wisdom; be stopped here, i.e., in this place; 
Ufhen shall I see yoii ? i.e., at what time shall 1 see you? he visits 
me ojlen^ le., mayiy times. Whence art thou.? i.e., from what place; 
Wliei*e aie you ? i.e., iu what place. 

§ 103. COMPARISON. 

1. Mof?l adverbs wbich end in ly are compared by more 
and most, or less and least ; as. Justly, (pos.) more justly ^ 
(comp.) most justly, (sup.) ; wisely, (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) 
least wisely, (sup.) 

2. A few adverbs add- er for the comparative, and est hit 
the superlative ; as. Sooner, soonest, oftener, oftenest. 

A few are compared irregularly ; as, 

Little, less, least. 
IVIuc.h, more most. 
Badly or ill, worse, worst. 
Far, farther, farthest. 
Forth, further, furthest. 

NoTK. — Fiyrih is an adverb. Further and Jurihest, are used either ai ad* 
jeeUves or adverbs 
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9 

REMARK. 

A ]nrge proportion of the adverbs may be known by their an- 
iiw<*riiig to tlieqiiesti&ns ^u;? whunt where") how mitch? as, The 
waves Hash ; — liow ? Ans. riolentlif. The a* I verb violeiUly, an- 
swers the (juestiou, and modifies dash. He will return ; — wlieu ? 
Ans. Jmmediaiely, 

§ 104. RULE. 
Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

MoflfL 

Sentence. !Z\*»ic flies swiftly. 

Ahaltze. 7^m€ is the subject. Flies is the predicate, modified by 9W\fUy 
Flies BwifUy is the modified predicate. 

Parse. THme'ia a^^common noun; flies ib an irregular intransitive Tcrb 
both parsed acccording to previous models. 

Swiftly, la an adverb and modifies fli<*9. Rule. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The stream flows smoothly. 

The wind blows violently. 

The time will surely come. 

How can the enemy escape ? 

The qnestion may be settled amicably. 

I will never distrust your friendship. 

The rnmor should not Ikj credited. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

She reads properly. ' She wi'ites neatly. 

FOR COMPOSITION. • 

NoTF..— Adverbs should be placed near the verbs which they modify. Not 
and twoer should stand after the auxiliary verbs, mayy can. shall, will, mi^ht,dOf 
would, shoxtld, could, did ; as, I will never distrust — not, I never will, &,c. 

Compose sentences which shall cuntain the following adverbs. 



Anxiously. 


Much. 




Often. 


• 


Occasionally. 
FrequeiitlW 


Too. 




SoHintimes. 




Vcrv. 


^^ 


When. 




iBunediately. 


Chiefly. 




UutiL 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. ^ 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly used as adverbs. 

Henry writes careless ; it should be careleTfsly. He did not con- 
diK'4 proper. He acts foolish. She behaved nider (it shoidd be 
more nuidy) than she ought. He acted lK)ider than was expecteil. 
I shall never think mean of you. James reads distinct, writes 
Dcut, and recites correct Do not walk ^ slow. 

§105. PREPOSITIONS. 
Here review $$ 32, 33. Define the prcpositioii. 

LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 



Above. 


Below. 


In. 


Till 


About 


Beneath. 


Like. 


To. 


Across. 


Beside, or 




Toward, or 


Aaer. 


Besides. 


Of. 


Towards. 


Against 


Between, or 


Off. 


Under. 


Alonsj. 


Betwixt 


On. 


Undcraeatb. 


Amid, or 


Beyond. 


Out of. 


Until. 


Amidst 


By. 


Over. 


Unto. 


Among, or 


Down. 


Overthwart 


Up. 


Amongst 
Around. 


During. 
Ere. 


Round. 
Saving. 


Upon. 

With. 


At 


Except. 


Since. 


Wiihiiu 


Athwart 


For. 


Through. 


Without 


Bfifjjre. 


Ytom. 


Throughout 


Worth. 


Behmd. 










REMARKS. 





1. Several words in the list above are usually regarded as adverbs, when they 
are not followed by nouns ; as, He has gone below, or up, or doion, or aUmgf or 
around, &c. It is, however, generally easy to supply the noun, when it is not 
expressed. 

2. Save and except, are strictly verbs in the Imperative mode and govern an 
objective case, or a whole clause. But they are commonly treated as preposi- 
tions. « • 

3. Respecting, hating, saving, touching, excepting, which are sometimes 
called prepositions, are really present participles, limiting some noun or pro- 
noim in the sentence. But they are regarded by some Grammarians as 
prep(»ftitions. 

4 Like, is by some considered an adverb ; it is, however, followed by an 
•Elective case, which is either governed by it, or by the preposition (o, which 
In most cases it would be ai^^rard to supply. - ^ 



ai^WT! 

n iRa 



b Worth is a noun when i^aeans vahu; an adjective when it means tqtuH 
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m value to, or (Reserving qf. tt is often followed by an objective caae^ and on 
that account, is ranked by some grammarians among the prepositions. 
6. Bui in the sense of except is called a preposition. 

EXERCISE FOR ANALYZING AND PARSINa, 
Modd, 

tiicirTEN'f E. Tautology is the repetition of the same word in a sentence. 

Anai.v/.k. Tautology is the subject, /s the repetition, is the predicate, 
modified by the adinnct, of V^ same word in a nentence ; and in a sentence 
modifies toorrf, that is, it shows how or where the word must occur to make it 
^ tautoloiry. 

P^RSK. Of is a preposition, — it stands before the noun teord, which it 
governs in the objective case, and connects in sense with repetition. It con- 
nects or shows- the relation between re-petition and word. 

In is a preposition, — it stands before the noun sentencef which it governs in 
the objective case 5 it connects sentence to word. 

§ 106. RULES. • 

1. Prepositions connect words in a sentence, and show 
the relation between them. 

2. Prepositions gorern the objective case. 

SENTENCES TO BE -ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Note. In analyzing sentences the learner should be taught to regard the 
preposition with its object as the adjunct of some word whose meaning it limits 
it" modifies. 

Tlie doctrines of the gospel are practical principles. 

The immense quantity of matter in the miiverse, presents a 
mojn striking display of Almighty power. 

The rapid motions of the great bodies of the universe, display 
the infinite [)Ower qf tlie Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected meeting toUh my friend, in a distant 
spot, [hi connects spot and meeting.] 

He directed my eye with his finger over another landscape. 

§ 107. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Review ^ 39, 40. What does the word " conjunction" signify 7 What do 
conjunctions connect ? 

The following is a list of neai-lj all the words usually termed 

conjunctions. 

And. 

Although. 

As. 

ana*. Lest 

Id 



Except 


Or. 


Unless. 


Tor. 


Since. 


Wherefore. 


If. 


Than. 


Whether. 


Lest 


That 


Yet 
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Both. JJeither. Then. 7e%, 

BiiL ISor. Therefore. Save. 

Either. Notwithstanding. Though. Still 

REMARKS. 

1. A number of the words In the list *bovo, which are now emp1oye<1 to con- 
nect words nr sentences, appear to have been derived from the imperative 
mode of Saxon verbs, whose primitive signification is as follows. • 



EnglMh. 


Saxon. 


Signtficatum. 


And. 


■ an-ad. 


add to. 


But 


bQt. 


superadd. 


But (Except) 


be-utan. 


be out. 


If 


gir. 


give, grant 


Though. 


thaf. 


allow. 


yet. 


get 


dismiss. 


Unless. 


onles. 



ft. Several words in the list of conjtmctions are called prepositions when th«y 
■re followed by a noun or a pronoun in the objective case. 
Note.— For other remarks on conjunctions, see Part III. Syntax. 

§ 108. COMBE»f ATIONS. 

Prepositions are not unfrequently united with other words, 
fbnning a corn|>oinid expression, eipifvaleut in meaning to a single 
wonl; as, I looked on Virgil as a majestic writer. 

Looked on, is a compound transitive verb, cjuivalent in meaning to " regard- 
ed." or '• considered." It has, like other transitive verbs, a passive form ; as, 
Virgil wa$ looked 07i, <J|'C. 

EXERCISE. 
Analyze the sentences and parse the compound verbs. 

We mnst look out for words as beautifiili.is can be found. — Feltoru 
Words must he looked oulfor^ as beautiful as can be found. 
Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world should 
principally he looked aJUr in a tutor. — Locke, 

Note — Some intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, which includes the 
preposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as, 

He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Active form.] 
The civil -wnvwas refeired torn his remarks. [Passive Ibrm.] 
He sincei*ely repented of his sins. [Active form.] 
His sins were sincerely repenled of [Passive form.] 
He disposed of his proi)ei*tv. [Active.] His proi>erty *oaM dt^ 
posed of [Passive^ 
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Remark 1. Prepositions are sometimes connected with certain verbal ad- 
jectives, forming what may be termed compound adjectives. The event was 
tnUookedJor; the mejisore was uncalled for ; he lived neglected and uncared 

Rf.mark 2. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, adverbs, and vith other prepositions j as, Afternoon, imprudent,* 
to-day, to-morrow. 

R KM ARK 3. The prepositions to, and^r, are sometimes connected with a», 
making a compound preposition, equivalent in meaning to ^' with respect to;'' 
as. As for the rest 3 as to myself. 

Rkm ARK 4. Other combinations of words frequently occur, such m,As toeU 
OS, inasmuch as^ what though, what if, as if. Such phrases are elliptical ; and to 
understand the import of each word, it is necessary to supply a clause to com- 
plete the grammatical structure of the sentence. See Rule ZXIll.,Part ill., 
and the Idiomatic Selections following Syntax. 

EXERCISES IN, ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

NoTK. — While performing these exercises, the learner should be required 
to review those portions of parts I. and II. to which reference is made in the 
margin, by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The exercises are designed to call the attention of the learner to the princi- 
ples which have been explained and to fix them permanently in the memory. 

Repeat Rules $ 56. ^ 60. $ 76. ^ 78. $ 80. $ 90. $ 100. ^ 104. ^ 106. 

EXERCISE I. 

IJie noun and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The kinwi rules.2 BoyB3 play.^ Time flies. Caesar comniand- 
ed.5 Tlie wird was siiigin^.6 Trees will grow.7 The king will 
conquer. The day had amved.8 The sun had set.^ The hands 
shonldio lalK)r. Scholars should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. 

EXERCISE II. 

Noun. Verb. Adverb. Modified Predicate. 

The8tonnragesviolent1y.il The sluggard sleeps soundly. The 
binis were singing sweetly. The time was passing jileaeantly. 
The hour will soon '2 arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. The 

• For the soke of ease in pronouncing, the m is substituted for n, before p, 
b, and m. 

>$'!€. 1. * $ 65. 3. ^ $ 68. 7. »<> 6 66. 3. 

« J 76. » S 68. 4. "4 68. 6. " $ 29. 1. 

• 1 49, ♦ J 68. 4. FrogresMveform. » J 76. »« J 29. t. 
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news came to-dav. Themistocles couM not rest Friends will 
certjiiuly part. I'he nmn will never listen. Perhaps^ the child 
will recover. Roots gi-ow dowinvoi'd. 

EXERCISE III. 

Adjective. Noun. Verb. Adjunct Modified Subject. Modified Predi- 
cate. Object. 

CnieP war desolates flourishing cities.3 A kind friend rescued 
nie from danger.^ The hunter killed a ferocious panther in the 
forest. 

Grapes hang in clustei*s5 on the vine.^ Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Souie hirds hang their nests oh a 
slender twig7 of the highest branch of the tree. 

EXERCISE IV. 

A simple sentence gradually extended by the use of adjoncts or modifying 
words. 

The stormS drove. 

A furious storm drove the ship.^ 

A furious stonn^^from the north^^ drove the ship violently againft 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle south wind, blew softly over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. • 

A knowledge of the works of nature, enlarges the understandinjif. 
' An extensive knowletige of the works of nature, eulai'ges tiie 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 

EXERCISE V. 

Passive Form. Interrogative Form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 
The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 
The store was plundered by a gang of 4'obbers. 
No season of life slioidd l»e spent in idleness. 
Will he be persuaded to go P'J^ Ait thou he ?^3 

IVoTK.— The verb in the interrogative sentence has the form either of the 
IniUcativc or Futcntial mode. 

S\20. 4. *s^31. 7s^31. 'OvViJ. »« v\79. 

• J 89. 3. » v\ .31. 8 A u. n Whnt does this » & 81. 

•i54 '(SL »4^ adjunct modify Y 
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Hay I be permitted^ to go? Is the rumor confirmed ?> Can 
he succeed in his undertaking? WhiUiei^ shall I fly? Uow 
could he do^ the cruel deed ? 

EXEBOISB VI. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it. 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared^ widi those^ of terrestriaiaDimili^ 
exhibit a certain distincmess of structure, adapted^ to their stats 
and element 

Birds, in general, procure their fi>od by means of their beak. 

A nature infinitely wise can hardly be supposed to employ itself 
in vain. 

The spirit of liljerty had planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. 

A foraging party of the colonists, headed^ by ArgaS, havhig 
stolen^ the daughter of Powhattan, demanded of her fitther a 
ransom. 

COMPOSITION. 

HXEBOTSE I* 

^Compose i^entences which shall contain the fdlowing wrprairions 

. duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent sprits 
Perseverance and industry will 
The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter which I have lately received 
It would afford me great satisfaction 

in reply to your ^ 

acquainted with 

a delightful morning 
The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuabls 

EXERCISE II. 
OBJECTS. 

1. Let the parts of the following objects be enumerated. 
A ship. A plow. A clock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. A tree. An ear of com. 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

S. Mention the uses of the same obiects. A composition of sereral linea 
may be written on each, in describing the various uses, &c. 

1 J 65. 4. « $ 80. » $ 104. * $ 65. 4. » $ 78. ? iS 94. 
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EXERCISE III. 

qUAUTIES OF OBJECTS. 

£▼617 object admits oT an adjective or adjunct, to express its ooalitr or con- 
ihion, Its tonn, size, or comparative excellence; as, A bookf a large book, or, 
the book is ktrge; a good book, or, the book is useful; a book abounding la 
txcellent sentiments. 

Express some of the qualities or conditions of the following objects bj ad- 
jectives or modifying adjuncts. 

An apple. A man. The ocean. 

A tree. A horse. A ship. 

A house. The sun. GokL 

EXERCISE lY. 

The learner may in this exercise state all the ideas and facts, which he 917 
gain bj reflection or reading on the following subjects. 



Ai6;sef.--lR0H. Iron is the most valuable of all metals. Its use to some 
extent vras known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found in beds of ore, from 
which, by an ingenious process, it is extracted and prepared for use. The value 
of diis metal, which abounds in almost every region of the earth, can only be 
appreciated, by reflecting for a moment upon the numberless uses to which it 
is applied. 

The plow. Glass. Gundowder. 

A ship. The compass. The Art of Printmg. 

Silver. Tlie telescope. Books. 

EXERCISE Y. 

In this exercise let some of the benefits which are derived from the follow* 
aig objects and provisions, be specified in writing. 

The ocean. Roads. Rain. 

Rivers. Rai]road& Wind. 

Mountains. ' Steam En^e. Sun. 

EXERCISE YI. 
Expand the following^expressions according te the modeL 

Mkkl. 
I write. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter to inform yon that your son is welL 
I write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spirits. 
1 write this letter to inform you that your son is well and in excellent spiriti^ 
and is perfectly contented in his new situatioik 
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NoTE.-i-Eacb expression may be expanded to a much greater length thk& 
in the model. 

I am contented. He went 

I believe. They stopped. 

Alonzo, was not to blame. The choir sung. 

I love to read. Have you heard ? 

The learner can now write short compositions on subjects which ar« eMy 
and familiar; like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit The advantages of an education. 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stars. 

A sleigh ride. A story of an elephant 

A dialogue on the study of granMnar. 

An anecdote about Washington. 



LETTER WRITING. 
>er exa 
beginning and closing of a letter, 



The following is a proper example for imitation, in respect to the dating 
' do ' - « ■ 



©Eaej, ^ i6, 'r769. 

Ql am oultaeo to ooit EoV uoaV. muilaliorv, Utb uewia toiia 
accuAbmed fco iettlemeab, wXvuA, <d uhl6 aEuMtu6 poao op, Ql am. »iau> 
moie iKort euei wnMS^JiUL to utMb tn^ie not^ »cene6 toatcn^ (3 iteu«l. 
toi>ed, aru) u>Klcfi. (S rumy a&Lyi. QJ ^em«m,&e^ ^ou» UHth« a^L tn« 
puerid^KI|v cy ort^ [klo£e54c^, ujfvtcfi/ l6 oA miuA a6 cy ei>eV eixteUouied 
Eot cum moa. 

<y u>ue itoa on^ cioa^6, (3 tK^mK. M^Ht EoV aoa^ coniufued ^em«m^ 
(lance oC mjt^ axvi ^wSl not ceo&e to do the(.i and ij^u^V 
©fc^pechonate S^^imi, 

RlhMARKS. 

Letters should be written in an easy and natural s^le, but vrith a strict r©- 
ffard to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety in the complimentary ad- 
dress and close, and also to pointing, folding and superscribing. 

The learner should occasionally write letters to be examined and corrected 
by the teacher. 

*The word subject in this connection signifies a thtmef or that ^ibout which 
we miy write or converse. 
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PABT III. 



§ 109. SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax treats of sentences, and teaches the proper con- 
•truction of words in forming them. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 
L Sentences are of five kinds ; declaratory, imperative, inUrroga- 
five, condUtonal and exdamatory, 

2. A declaratory sentence is one in which aiqr thing is simply 
affirmed or denied of a subject ; as, Time flies ; he will not under* 
stand. 

3. An inq)erative sentence is one in which a command is expressed : 
as, Buy the truth, and sell it not 

4. An inierrogative sentence is one in which a question is asked; 
as, Who hath believed our report ? 

5. A conditional sentence is one in which something contingent or 
hypothetical is expressed, and is always dependent on another srai- 
tence with which it is connected by a conjunction; as. If it rains; 
tliough he slay me. 

0. An exdamatory sentence is one in which something surprising 
is expressed, or in which full utterance is given to some strong or 
siuiden emotion; as, There stands the mighty Mansfield! May 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

7. Sentences are either simple or compound. A simple sentence 
consists of but one proposition ; a compound sentence consists of 
two or more simple sentences. 

8. The simple propositions w^iich make up a compound sen* 
tence, are called clauses or nitmhers. 

9. The leading clause is one on which the other members depend. 

10. A dependent clause, is one which makes complete sense only 
in connection with another clause. 
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§ 110. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A simple sentence contains only one subject or nomina* 
tive, and one predicate. See explanation in Part L 

EXAMPLES. 

Water Jlotpsj is a simple seutence ; — ^it*Ls a simple statement, con- 
taining only one subject, loaterf and one predicate^tiw. 

Birdafly, Why a simple sentence ? Which is the predicate ? 
Which the subject ? 

Tht sea roars. Why a simple sentence ? 

The trees p^U forth their leaves. What kind of a sentence ? Why? 
Point out the subject, — ^the. predicate. Which is the object or 
objective case ? Answpr. Leaves, 

REMARKS. 

1. The sabject of a sentence may be timple or compoand. 

2. The subject is simple when it is a single noan 5 as, The rose is fragrant j 
roit is the simple sabject. 

3. The subject is simple when it consists of two or more nouns joined by 
some connecting word, if what is asserted of them together cannot be asserted 
of them separately 5 as, Two and three make five, that is, two and three together 
make five, but the same cannot be asserted of them separately, viz 5 two make 
five, and three make five. Two and iAr««,then, are the simple subject of make. 
The horse and chaise are worth forty pounds. Horse and chaisef is the sim* 
pie subject. 

•4. The subject is compound when it consists of two or more nouns connected 
by a conjunction, if what is said of the whole, can be said of each separately ; 
as, Pompey and Cssar w^re Roman generals ', here, what is said of both can 
be said of each, viz : Pompey was a Roman general ; Cesar was a Roman gen- 
eral. 

6. The predicate also may be simple or compound ; simple, when but on« 
thing is asserted of the subject ; compound, when more than one thing is as- 
serted of the sabject ; as, Honesty is praised ', is praU»:d is a simple predicate \ 
it asserts but one thing of honesty ; honesty ispraUed and negUcted ; ii praieed 
and neglected is a compound predicate, because more than one thing is asserted 
of honesty, the subject. 

§ 111. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
1. A compound sentence consists of two or more ample 
sentences. 

S. The simple sentences which make up a comj^und sentence are called 
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EXAMPLES. 
The wind subsides and the clouds disperse. 

The wind subsides, is a simple sentence or daute. 

The clouds disperse, is another simple sentence, or tiaute. The coiymie* 
lion and connects them. 
Together they make a eon^pthmd sentence! 

MeteSus conquered Jugurdia and took his elephants. 

What kind of a sentence is this ? Why 1 Point out tiie simple aentencas 
•r elauaei which compose it. Which is the connecting word 7 

§ 112. CONNECTIVES.* 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
Cof^'tmctiona, Adverbs^ and RelaUvea. 

I. BY CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here reWew $ 39. Repeat the list of conjunctions. $ 107. 
Do ooi^wMstioBs cooaeot words 7 Give an example. $ 39. Give other es- 
•mplei. 

BXAMPLES. 

Pomt oat the coigonctioni in the following examples and show what they 
connect. 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the oppressor. 

Is this sentence simple or componnd 7 Of how many clauses is it c6ii>> 
poaed 7 What word connects these clauses 7 

High seasoned f^od vitiates the palate, and occasions a disrelish 
fiur plain &re. 

The desert shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall Uossom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart; hvi the rraiewal of hope gives 
eonsolation. [, 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his health. 

I know not whether Charles was the author, bvi I understood it to 
be him. 

In the last sentence^ there are three clauses or simple sentences.—!. I know 
noL 2. CharU$ too* tiie author, 3. I understood it to be him. 
The finrt two are connected by whether, the 2d and 3d by but, 

* Particular attention should be given to the subject of connectiTes ', a neg 
toot of whioh, makes parsing a merely meehanical exeroise. 
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If you would please to employ your thoughts on that sulject, 
you would easUy conceive our miserable con£tion. ^ 



seQtencei. 



This compound sentence consists of two clauses or simple 
1. From (/■ to subjects. 2. From you to condition. 
The conjunction if connects them. 

jT he approve my endeavors, it \dll be an ample rewaiHl. 
if I had known the distress of my friend, it would have been my 
duty to relieve him. 
I thought that Titus was your friend 
TTuU is the conjunction, and connects the two clausei. 
I see that you are sad, 
I respect him because he is sincere. 

II. BY ADVERBS. 

MoTK. — ^Adverbs which connect clauses are called conjunctive adverbs. 

fFken he 18 in town, he lives in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. He is in town. 2. He lives m 
Boho square. They are connected by the conjunctive adverb when. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole scene 
vanished. 

WhUst connects the two clauses. 

The rest ^vill I set in order whm I come. 
I 

III. BY RELATIVES. 

He came to the Alps, which separate Italy from GauL 
This compound sentence is composed of two clauses. 1. He came to the 
Alps. 2. Separate Italy from Gaul. The relative which, connects them, and 
stands in the place of Alps, to which it refers 'Os its antecedent 

I read the letter tohich he received. 

It is God^ tohom we worship. 

I am Miltiades, tcho conquered the Persians. 

The city, wMch Romulus built, is called Rome. 

REMARK. 

Combinatioiu of words frequently connect sentences, such as, In as muen 
as, as weU as, in order that, with the intent that, or any expression which 
foems merely to show the relation between the parts of a compound sentence 

Id 
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COMPOSITION. 
Write Compound sentences, using the following noons and connectiTM. 

Model, 
Subjed^The time. Comwcftoe— When. 

Conmound Sentence. The Ume has come when I must depart. We shall 
neTer forget the time when we parted. 

Subjects, Connectives, 
The world Which. 

The man. Who. 

The youth. If. 

Youth. When. 

Write other compound sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
following connectives. 

Thai, since, and, whether, whilst, which, as well as, but, or, uJiose, 
whom, because, 

EEMARKS. 

1. The learner will bear in mind, that every compound sentence contains tm 
many simple sentences or clauses, as it has finite verbs, expressed or implied. 

Note. — ^A finite verb is a verb not in the Infinitive mode. 

2. It is of great importance to understand how the clauses of a compound 
sentence are connected, and what relation they bear to one another. The 
learner should never neglect a connective, but carefully consider whether it 
connects words or clauses, and whether it is an adverb,conjunction, or relative. 
Afler the office of the connective has been pointed out, each clause of the 
compound sentence should be analyzed, as explained in Part I. 

§ 113. PUNCTUATION.* 

Note.— The importance of a correct punctuation will justify the introduction 
of the subject in this place. The general principles which govern the use of 
the points or marks, will be easily learned by oral instruction, or by writing 
sentences without marks, on the ni.ACK-BOARi>,^d punctuating them accord- 
ing to Xhe general rules given below. 

THE USK OF THE COMMA. ^ 

'^.c comma [.] whiph is the mark most frequently used in punctuation 
may be inserted according to the following Rules : 

Rule 1. The comma should be used to separate the 
clauses of a compound sentence. 

* Writers differ much in rei^ard to punctuation ; some use fewer marks than 
ethers; some dispense entirely with the colon [:] ; some use the comma where 
others would use the semicolon [;]. There is, indeed, a great want of uni- 
formity in punctuation, the principal object of which is to separate the parte 
of a sentence, that their relations may not be misunderstood. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish man despiseth 
bis mother. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses which are separated 
bj a comma. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences and explain the use of the comma. 
A stone is heavy, and the sand [is] weighty. As cold water to 
a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 

The sun had nsen bright and high. 
And cloudless shone ^ong the sky. 

{b) Insert commas in the proper places in the following compound senten 
ces, Let each sentence be analyzed before inserting me comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is succeed- 
ed by indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his mas- 
ter's crib Israel doth not know my people do not consider. He 
who preserves me to whom I owe my being whose 1 am and 
whom I serve is eternal. 

NoTE^— When the compound sentence consists of two clauses only, 
which are closely connected, the comma may be omitted ; as, The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that can render a reason. 

Rule 2. The comma should be used to mark the omission 
of some word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical 
construction. 

EXAMPLE. 

Self conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospects of 
many a youth. 

By analyzing this compound sentence, it will be perceived, that the commas 
after conceit and pnaumptiorty denote the omission of and. or of the predicate, 
bUuts the prospects ; for the compound sentence may be divided into as many 
pnrts as there are subjects ; as, Self conceit blasts, presumption blasts, and 
obstinacy blasts. The subjects taken together make a compound subject. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences, and supply some word or words whoM 
omission is indicated by the comma. 

Health, life, possessions, connections, and pleasures, will imper- 
ce[ tibly vauish away. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. UiS 
wittdom, not his talents, attracted attention* 
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{b) Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the rain the snow the night the day summer 
wid winter seed tune and harvest show forth the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. He was gigantic in knowledge in virtue 
in health. 

Rule 3. The case independent, with its modifying words, 
all detached assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and ad- 
verbs used independently, or referring to the whole sentence, 
should be separated by commas ; as, 

« Why, Mr. Pearson," said she, " you are just like Dr. Johnson, 1 think.' 
JIfr. Pearson is in the case independent 5 the adverb, 10%, is used independ- 
ently, or it refers to the whole sentence j said she, is a detached assertion. 
Why, Mr. Pearson, and said she, are separated by commas, according to the 
rule. 

Note. — The words, yes, no:, nowj however, indeed, perhaps, again,JmaUy, 
and the phrases, in short, at length, at least, in return, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be separated by commas from the words contiguous to them. 

JluLE 4. A comma is sometimes used to separ£U« words 
and clauses, expressing contrast or opposition ; as, \ 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind nature's hand. 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull. 

Rule 5. When three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, or 

adverbs occur in succession, they should be separated by 

commas; as, 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed, and religious. The husband, wife, 
and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may adviBe, exhort, comfort, 
request, and discuss. 

Rule 6. Clauses and phrases, which occur between words 
connected in construction; and words in apposition, when accom- 
panied with adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated, during his affliction^- 
into Latin verses, Cowper, the gifted poet, died in the year 1800. Miltiadei, 
the son qf Cimon, theAthenian. 

NoTK.—If the word in apposition w not limited by an adjunct, or qualified 
by an adjective, the comma sliould not be inserted ; as, Milton the poet 

Rule 7. The parts of a simple sentence are not generally 
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separated, except when they are long, or intermpted by 

phrases or explanatory words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the hody. 
To be very active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing characteristic ol 
a man of merit. 

Remark.— The insertion of a comma between contiguous words, closely 
connected in construction, should be avoided, unless sucn words are particu- 
larly emphatic or important. 

SEMICOLON, COLON, AND PERIOD. 

The aemicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,* 

which are less closely connected than such as are separated by 

commas. 

Note. — ^It is impossible to give very definite rules for the use of the semi- 
colon. Its use, like that of oUier pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
l^ obsening how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The oolon [:] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, than that which is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [ . ] is used after a sentence which is complete and 
mdependent 

A period is also used after abbreviations ; as, N. S., P. S., N. R 

The dash [ — ] denotes an abrupt turn in the sentence; or, that a 
significant pause is required ; as, Here lies the great— ^/o/^ marble. 
It is also used to denote the omission of letters in a word« and of 
words in a sentence; as, K — g for king. 

The mark of int^rogation [?] is used to denote that a question 
is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [ ! ] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The parenthesis ( ) is used to include an explanatory clause, not 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, are used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, f 

* A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense^ and not connected 
in construction with what follows; — Webster, 

t The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe j ' ), the double comma 
{f* >')^ caret (a), &c., can be learned from spelling books. 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 

§ 114. THE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 
RULE I. 

A noun or a pronoun annexed to another noun, and denot- 
ing the same person or thing, is put in the same case ; aa, 
Cicero, the orator. 

NoTK.— This conitniction is called appotUUm. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AIH) PARSED. 

Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus, 

Astronomer is annexed to Herschel, and is in ^e nominatiTe case. Whjf 
Uranus is joined to planet, and is in the oLjective case. Why ? 

Washington, the commandtr-ir^-chitf of the American army, was 
bom near the l^^nks of. the Potomac. 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, was clerk 
of the parish of St. Aiidi*ew. 

Tippecanoe, a river oi Indiana, is rendered ^lous for a battle 
between tlie Americans and Lidians. 

I dined with him at om* friend* DaiMs. 

REMARKS. " 

1. A noun, is sometimes in apposition with a clame; as, The eldest son was 
always brought up to that employment, a custom which he and my &ther fol- 
lowed. 

2. A clause, or a verb in the Infinitive mode, is sometimes in apposition with 
t noun preceding it; as, I would only mention at present one article, that qf 
fnamienance of the clergy. 

3. A noun in apposition is frequently connected with the one which is ex- 
plained, by the conjunction as; as, My father intended to devote me a» the 
tytke of his sons. 

Note.— The word as appearsto be usedfrequently in the sense of the Lat. 
hi preposition pro, instead of, in place of, for^ in iiie capacity of. 

4. Names or titles employed to distinguish individuals of a 
fimiily or class, are by some pai*sed as nouns in apposition ; as, 
George Wasliington, 3Ir, Thompson, Dr. West, Col. Hardy ; 

* Friend is in the possessive case, the apostrophe being omitted 5 Daviet*! 
!■ in apposition with friend. 
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by some they are called adjectives ; by others the general 
name, with the specific appellation or titles, is caUed a complex 
noun. 

EXAMPLES.* 

Benjamin DranMin. Franklin is the general name ; Benjamin ig 
the mecUic ; together they constitute a complex noun, 
Mr. nxUiAm Barday, — a complex noun. 
General Z, Taylor, — a complex noun. 
Mrs. E. Thornton, — a complex noun. 

Let other examples of complex nouns be mentioned. 

5. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in 

the plural. • 

COMPOSITION. 

Compote jeveral sentences which shall contain examples of noons in tppo* 
■ition. 

Subjects. George Washington, America, • 

REVIEW. 

L Define the word apposition. 2. Repeat the rule for nouns in apposition. 
3. Can words of different meaning be in apposition 7 4. Give some examples 
of nouns in apposition. 5. Explain the rule of apposition, by the expressions, 
G tor gt the king f Alexander the conqueror, 6. Can a noun be in appo«'*:?a 
with a clause or sentence ? This was a saying of Franklin ; time w money. 
What words are in apposition in this sentence ? 7. Give some examples of 
complex notms. 8. Samuel Johnson. Are these words in apposition ? 9. Men- 
tion the different ways in which specific i\puns and titles are parsed. 

RULE II. 

Some intransitive verbs and transitive verbs in the pas- 
sive form have the same case after as before them, when 
both wopds refer to the same person or thing; as, It is he. 
Bib name is called John. 

Note.— 1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to be, to hecomCy and 
some other intransitive verbs, and also to some transitive verbs in the passive 
form } such as denote to name, to render, to make, and tlie like. 

* Several proper nouns which distinguish an individual are always put in 
apposition ; as, WiUiam, Pitt. — G. Brovm. 

Nouns common or proper of dissimilar import may be parsed as adjectives 
^'hen they become qualifying or distinguishing words ; as, President Madison, 
Lake Erie, Scc-^Stmbam. 
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2. A^ecti^ef and participles are often joined witii sueh Tetbt to fyrm tb» 
predicate ; as, The apple is ripCf the day is dauming, 

3. A few transitive verbs in the active form, are followed by noana of the 
■ame signification, in the objective case j as, It means nothing ; verb signifiaB a 
word, 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

Clement was the name of many popes. 

A coronation is a solemn inauguration of a monarch. ' 

The diamond is the most valuable gem. 

The youth will become a poet 

Stephen died a martyr to his faith. 

Passive Verbs. 

Washington is called the father of his country. 

Na]>oleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Corsica, was styled the 
Emperor of France. 

ill England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, called an 
td'Sjaear. 

Cicero and Anionius were called consuls, 

REMARKS. 

1. Rule II. is applicable to the Infinitive mode, and participles of verbi of 
the same class. 

EXAMPLES. 

I desire to be a jN>el ;~~^poet is the nominative after to be, because / is the 
nominative b^re it. 

1 believe him to be a knave ;— ArMi«e is in the objective after to be, because 
him is in the objective before to be. 

NoTE.-r-To determine what case the noun following the Infinitive or parti- 
ciple is in, inquire what other word in tiie sentence means the same person or 
thing. 

/ am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler 7 Why ? 
/ cannot bear the thought of being an exile from my country. Exile is the 
Bominative after being, in the same case with /. 

2. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the verb j zb, 
Art thou he? Am 7 a traitor ? Monster as thou art, I will yet obey thee. 

Note.— Transposition for the sake of emphasis, and in questions, is not 
nnfrequent. 

3. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimes used 
M the nominative after a verb 5 as. It is pleasant to die for one's country. 
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SENTENCES tO BE CaRREOTED. 

Show by Ru^e If. wherein these examples are incorrect 

/ that speak uiito tfaee am Aim. 

M was not him that said it 

// cannot be kitn, 

JVhjom are you f 

Whom do 4nen say that / am ? 

Ifho do they represent mt lo be ? 

1 do not think it is Aim. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Supply words according to the rule to fill the blanks. 

Virtue is the surest to happiness. 

Modesty is a lasting . 

America is a and a -originally inhabited by— -who 

were 

The s«in is the -of iinht ^nd heat 

Sleep is the of* death. 

2. Writft five se lite nces,each of which shall contain examples of this rule 
on the foiiowuig suUjoots. 

Ilo'iie. Frien<lshlp. 

Tiine. Virtue. 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat Rule 11. 2. Frmv docs Fhi^e U. differ from Rule T ? Arvt. Cases 
of Rule n o'^our whore n V(!rb s( )rir:res the two noins ; as, Tiine w money ; 
f\ «p|)!«r.u<-s thli^ •\\\i\ inonc:/ ; in c.sc.s ttfRnle I. no verli intervenes ; as. Cicero 
the o/v//of. :5. (live soiiit- ok;. i:!;»!'3S of nouns in ap))osition C"i(ero the i.ri- 
ti,r— H Rule I. or il. fi;)t.!icnble to this expression? Cif-ero 'r-us an orUor. 
Which Rule applies ? 4.' (Jivo some examples of the same ease ufltr as V- 
/ori' the verb. o. Repeat the ReTaark under Rule 11. 6. What sAmetimes 
supplies the place o|" one of the nouns? Give an example. 7. Why is lh« 
expression, it is me, incorrect? 

§ 115. THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

THE GENERAL PRINCll»LES ON WHICH THE FOLLOWING RtJLES 
FOR THE NOMINATIVE CASE ARE BASED. 

Let these principles be carefully studied. 
1. The noun, or a substitute for a noun, of which the verb or predicate 
affirms something, is caUed the subject, or nominative case 5 and as ©vvy 
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finite fwb may be used to affirm somethiog, eteiy finite rerb admits of a fu5 
/erf or wmmatxot eow.* For example, rwUf 6i0tw, Moim, may be used to 
affirm aomething; and to make sense, a word must stand before each) that 
word will be the subject or nominative case. 

2. When the nominative caae denotes one thing only, the singular form of 
the verb ia required ; but when the nominative or subject denotes more thsn 
one thing, the verb ia plural ; as, George it a student $ James and John art 
brothers } to lie and to steal an infamous c'Hmes. In like manner the verb 
■mat coi^rm to the po'son of the nominative. 

S. A fioim orpronoim, Kpart 1/ a aenlenee, a verb in the /n/imlitM modi, or 
aay leorrf, or aa yr w ien, of which something can be affirmed or declared, may 
be in the aominative ease. For ezaiiq>le, Firt bums ; he is learned ; that you 
kam wronged ma, doth appear in this ; toKe'i9 base ; when is an adverb ; O is 
a word of exclamation ; and is a connective ; eompomtg is a difficult exercise* 
#lrt, thai yon have wronged nu, to Ue, tohaif and, compoHng, are all in the 
mwnhiatiYe case, because something is declared or affirmed of each. 

RULE III. 
The nommi^ye case is the subject of the verb. 

Review $ 56. 
RULE IV. 
A verb agrees mih its nominative case in number and 
person. 

NoTK.F-'nie verbs nud and dare^ when intransitive, are aometimee used fai 
the plural Ibim with a singular nominative. 

tBNTElVCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Varro was esteemed a learned man, but Aristides was called just 

Titus has been called the love and delight of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated -fields.' 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many principal 
pe^le of the province. 

The first impression nmde by the proceeding of tfie American 
Congress un our people in general, was greatly in our fiivon 

* REMARKS. 

1. A verb in the Infinitive mod^, a participle, a clause or 
a part of a sentence, may be the subject of a verb. 

♦ A few verbs are sometimes used without any definite subject 5 aa, Let 
there be light. The verb metMnks^and the verbs in the egressions, a$ regardM, 
m appear9f Slc., maj be considered anomalous. 
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XXAMFLB8 TO BE A^XLYmSD AND PARSSS. 

To see the sun is pleasant 

To excel in knowledge is honoraMe ; but to be ignorant is basa. 
That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 
Promising and not performing, is evidence of insincerity. 

2. The nominative case generally stands before the verb^ 
but sometimes follows it. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point out the nominatives which follow the verb. 

The wages of sin is death. In the begimikig was the word* In 
faim was me* Beiievest thou this? Ccme ye in peace, or come 
ye in war ? 

Note 1. — An intransitive verb between two nominatives ffeneraUv agieet 
with the first 

Note 2.— ^The nominative sometimes follows the verb, when it is preceded 
hy here, there, hence, ihence, then, thus, meh, so, and some other words ; as, Here 
is ripe tmit 

Note 3.— The nominative is commonly omitted after a verb in the impeia- 
tive mode -, as, Begone [thou], haste [ye], let [t|[|u] him depart. 

Note 4.— 4n interrogative expressions, the nominative uniallj follows die 
verb or its auxiliary j as, Who do men say that I am ? 

3. Metktnks (imperfect methought,} is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
ed of the pronoun me, in the objective case, and the verb think, which follows 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek verbs, and by custom is used with the 
objedvo* instead <^ the nominaHoe case, and teksB the form of the third per- 
■on instead of the first. 

4. As regards, as concerns, as respects, as aipfears, Thes6 are pnrases with- 
OBt a nominative case expressed. The pronoun U is often used before those 
verbs, and is easily supplied when wanting. 

5. As fcHlotJos. The nominative case can be supplied before this verb, as 
die connection requires. He addressed the assembly as fiMovos, This can 
be analyzed thus. He addressed the assembly in a manner as (his which follows. 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before the 
verb follows ; as. The circumstances were as follow, [those which follow.] 

6. A verb in the Imperative mode, and the transitive verbs need, toant and 
require, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely, without a nominative ; as. 
Let there be light 5 there required haste in the business ; there needs no 
argument for proving j there wanted not men who would, &c. The last ex- 
piessions have an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, be 
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considered elliptical rather than wanting a nominatiTe ; aa, Haste it requked, 
no argument u needed, &c. 

7. The Terb which agrees with the nominative case is sometimes omitted ; 
as, To whom the numarch ; replied is omitted. What a bloom in that penon 
The Teib it is omitted. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED ACCORDING TO 
REMARKS III. IV. AND VI. 

MethiDks this siDgle consideration vvill be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy. 

Methou^ht I was admitted into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards my personal security. 

As appears frona the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious crime. 

Let there be bo strife betwixt me and thee. 

** Marry," says* I, " if it be so, I am very well rewarded fw all 
the. pains I have been bX^-^Mdiamu 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE IV. 

Show by the rule why these examples are incorrect. 

TJie r/'oiuls has dispersed. The rivers has overflowed their banks. 
TJje (3 \A as tliree Tnrlimnpn the company. A variety of blessings 
has been conferred tipon us. In piety and virtue consist the hap- 
piness of man. What names has the planets ? There goes tlie 
shi])s freighted with treasure. There follows from thence these 
plain consequences. There is men who never reason. The 
smiles that encourage severity of judgment, hides malice and 
insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten or twelve days in 
January, was cold and icy. How do your pulse beat? How does 
your plans succeed?. 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat rules III. and IV. and explain them by examples. 2. " To err is 
human ' —-Show how the rules apply in this sentence. What is human ? what 
then 18 the nominative ? which remark under rule IV. is applicable ? 3. 
'' Whence art thou?"— Which word is the nominative? does the nominative 
generally stand hffbreox after ihe verb? 4. Repeat the I. and 11. general re- 
marks under Rule IV. 5. How is methinks explained ? 6. What is said of at 
regards, tu concern*, &c. 7. Are any verbs used without a nominative case ? 



• There are irregular expressions occasionally to be met with which usage 
or custom rather than analogy, sanction. Such as, Says L ihinkt I, &c. These 
however are ungrammatical, and should not be imitated. 
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COMPOSITION, 

Supply nominativei for the following verbs, with which the verbs will acree. 
In number and person. ^ ' 

—"readi —surprise. —admire. —go. 

—reads. —has arrived. —admires. —make. 

— -readest. —have arrived. -goes* — makM. 

•—surprises. — hast arrived. —nave gone. —walks.' 

Supply verbs for the following nominatives. 

Misfortune— The wind— Horses— The rivers — 

Misfwiunes— The lion— Modesty— The world— 

Happiness— Lions — Industry — Patience — 

SYNONYMES. 

Bynonymea are worcls wliich have the same meanuig. 

Note.— There are many words which are used in the same sense, and may 
be interchanged to avoid the repetition of the same word in a sentence. Such 
words ditt'er in their ^ero: signification, but in various connections convey the 
■ame meaning. These are called Synonymes ; for example, 

Significationy meaning, import, sense,* are synonymes, three of 
which are used in the note preceding. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose five sentences, each of which shall comprise one of the follow- 
ing synonymes as a nominative case. 

lluUd, erect construct ; comprise, comprehend, embrace, contaiiu 
include ; compose, form, cpnstitute. 

RULE V. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns connected by andy ex- 
pressed or understood, generally require a plural verb ; as, 
Charles, Thomas, and George, are brothers.f 

NoTB. 1. — When the nouns connected by anrf refer to the same person or 
thiti};, the verb is singular; as, Why is dust and ashe.a proud ? 

Note 2. — When evei^y stands before each of the nouns, the verb is singular; 
as, Every officer and every soldier claims a superiority. 

Note 3.— When tlie adverb not stands before one of *ne nouns connected; 



*Tho best English authors sometimes imitate the Greek and P"nrM« vriters 
in using a singular verb after nouns connected by and; as, Thnir - itcv in;, 
welfare is most concerned —-jSpectotor. The majority of Granimariium, rmv,- 
ever^ do not approve this license. 

f It would not be proper to substitute one of these words for each of Cjf 
others in every connecUon. The pupil should be required to give Iroiu tue 
dictionary the literal signification of each. 

14 
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the verb agrees with the o^er ; w^DiligeBt indnutry, end not meta n?iii0i, 
f/roduce» honorable competence.* 

REMARK. ^ 

When the nominatives connected by and are of different penom, the Terb 
agrees with the first person rather than with the second, and with the second 
rather than with the third; as, My brother and I are interested in the work. 
The verb are is in H^ first person, because / is of the first person ; and it is lo 
the plural nimber, becanse brother and I are connected by and, and make a 
compound subject. ^ 

Model of analyzing sentences which fall under Rtde V. 

Sentence. Tranquility and love dwell here. 

AiTALTZE. The sentence is simple, having a compound subject 

Th'cuwmlity and love is the compound subject; ami is the connective. 

Dived is the predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be consid- 
ered compouna, and be resolved into two simple sentences ; as, Tranqaility 
dwells here, and love dwells here ; in this case and connects the verbs. The 
former method is preferable. 

TO BB AKALTZED Am> PARSED. 

Reason and trutii conflCitute intellectual gold. 
Riches, honors, and pleasures, steal away the heart firom religion. 
The |>lanetary iiystein, boundless space, imd the inunense ocean, 
affect the mind with sensations of astonishment 
Pro8|)erity with humility, renders its possessor truly amial^o. 

TO BB CORRECTED. 

NoTSw— The reasons for the correction should be given in every instance. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no roan. Patience and diligence, like faith, removes 
moiintaina The forehead, die eyes, and the countenance, oflen de- 
ceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on horseback. The 
following treatise, together with those that accompany it, were 
written many years ago. Ills wisdom, not his money, produce 
esteem. 

*A nominative singu. v sometimes has an adjunct connected with it, by with, in 
company with, or by some other eonnecUve phrase, which gives, in reference to 
the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and occasionally such a subject is used 
with a plural verb ; as. The angle H. with the angles B and C. compost [comito* 
ses] the triangle 5 the king,with the lords and cnramoiw, consUUde [constitutes] 
an excellent form of governmeat In all such examples^ a sing^ilar verb is 
more strictly in accordanee with the principles of construction, and with the 
usage of the best writers. 
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RULE VI. 

Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or or 
nor, require a singular verb ; as, Ambiti(Hi or pride OOHr 
trols him. 

Remark 1. If either of the nominatives thus connoted it plural, the TMb 
vfiually agrees with it -, as. Neither poverty nor riches were iiyorioai to him. 
But in this case the plural nominative should be placed next to tiie verb. 

Remark 2. If the nominatives connected by or or nor, are of different 
persons, the verb agrees with the person placed next to it ; as, Either thou or / 
am mistaken. 

Note.— Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is usually 
placed before the third, ana the first should always be placed nearest to tho 
verb ; as, George or I am the person. Such expressions as. Either you or / am 
in fault, George or / am the person, are inelegant, and may be easily avoided. 
It would be better to say, either / am to Uame, or you are ', either George if 
in foult or I am. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The method of analyzing exan^les under this rule is similar to that prM«R|^ 
ed in the model under Rule V. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
J&hn, James, or Andrew, mtends to accompany you. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon divides them. 
History or geograj^y is « proper study finr youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painniL 

RULE VII. 

The nominatiye of a collectiye noun requires a t^ m 
tibe singular orplvrai^ according as the nonn denotes unity 
or phirality ; as, He clasa wcfs large; my peopU do*mA 
consider. 

NoTS 1.— The phmi form €»f the Terb is more commonlT vied. 
NoTS 2.— When the definitiTe (Mi, or ihatf precede to^ noon, th« fsib 
must be singular. 
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A part momit the horses and guide the reini. 
A great multitude hm-l stones and dartBi 
The court has just ended. 
In France the peasantry go herefiiok 



/ 
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The people rejoice in that which should cause them sorrow. 

The fleet was seen sailing up the ciiannel. 

The nobility are the pillars to sii|)port tlie throne, 

A company of troops was detached, 

TO BE CORRECTED BY RULES VI. AND VH. 

James or Charles were in fault Neither authority nor analogy 
■iipport such an opinion. Either ability or inclination were want- 
uig. Neither the fatlier or the son was saved. Neitiier the 
general nor the soldiers was charged witll cowardice. The British 
parliament are composed of king, lords and coninions. A council 
were called. The crowd were very gi'eat. The fleet is all ai'rived. 
Tliis sort of goods ai*e not fashionab^. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

1. What are the general principles which govern the construction of the 
nominative case? 2. Repeat Rules III. IV. V. V^I. and VII. 3. When must 
the verb be singular ? Give examples. 4. When must a verb be plural ? 
Give examples. 6. What besides a noun can be the subject of a verb 1 6. When 
a nominative is a verb in the Infinitive, or a sentence, what must be the per- 
•on and number of the verb ? Ans. Third person, singular. 7. If two Infini- 
tives are connected by and, in what number must the verb be 7 Ans. Plural. 
8. When pronouns of different persons are connected by and, in which person 
must the verb be ? If connected by or, in which person ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences, using for a nominative case, the following words con- 
nected by and, or, -nor, &c. 

A Tiger and revenge — . Washington and Lafayette — . Neither 
the !noon nor the stars — , I or you — . He or I — . The nian 
or tiie boy — . James with his brother — . 

. SYNO^^YMKS. 

Make each of the following words, in turn, the subject of a sentence, i.e., a 
nominative case. 

Anger, resennnent, wratli, ire, indignation, choler, mge, fury, 
multitude, crowd, throng, swaiin. 

REMARK. 

Af\er the sentence is composed the scholar may be required to substitute 
one of the synonymos for another of like import ; tlius, A mtUtihide of people 
were present. For mtdlitude, substitute crowd. A crowd of people, a throng 
of people, a tioorm of people, &cc 
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In this manner he will find that there is often an impropriety in using one 
synonyme for another ; for instance, he might properly say a swarm of bees^ 
but Bot a throng or a crowd of bees. 

For (he Board or Slate, 

Write the synonymes or words of similar meaning to 

Company, maxim, nation, mirth, mercy, matrimony, care, an* 
guisb, malice, medley, cai'go, argument. 

§ 116. THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 
RULE Vlir. 
A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is governed 
by the name of the object possessed. 

See ^ 57, 58. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

He spoke slijrhtingly of Dyer's fleece. 
I asked for Barkerville's edition of Barclay's Apology. 
My ways are not thy ways. 
He accompanied me to St Mary's church. 
His lady was the daughter of Johnson's first schooknaster. 
I have received your letter. 
Their insolence is intolemble. 

My counti-y has claims, my childien have claims, and my own 
character has claims upon me. 

11 E M A K IC S . 

1. The noun denotinj^ the tliinGr owned or po$$pssed is often 
omitted, when it can beer.sily supj)' nl ; a^, We dhied at Peter 
Garricl^s ; hoti.se is oniitt-cl; vital ii'.r was a discovery of 
Priestley's ; that is, of Pi'iesth? y':? f'isr.ovcrlcs ; the same iis to 
Bay, Vital air was one of Pries ley's cyLscoveries. 

You will see his sister at 7;lr. 11 ^c.orV. 

I loinid Dr. Johnson at "Jr. Sc vva/i.V. 

Sometimes 1 smoke a pij^^ fu Chiii/- (coffee house.; 

This was a discovery of Ninvtoii's. 

There was also a book of De Foe's, and another of Dr. Mather's. 
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2. When two or more noon's imply joint possenion of the same ol^ect, &• 
sign ('s) is generally omitted after the first, but annexed to the last; as, San^^ 
bom and Carter'* book-sto«B. Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both in 
the possessive case, and are governed by book-store } but the sign is annexed 
to Carter only. 

3. When two or more nouns denote separate ownership, each noun has the 
sign annexed ; as, Cowper's, Thomson^s and Coleridge^s works. Works ii 
anderstood after each possessive. 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
■s not to admit a pause between them, the last generally has the sign ; as 
John the BaptisVs head j the king of Great BriiaMs prerogative j at our 
friend Sir Robert Hinkley's ; the captain of the gtuird's house. 

Note 1. — In case of possessives in apposition, if the governing word it 
omitted, the sign is generally annexed to tne first, especially if the possessive 
is described by more than two words j as, I dined at Walton's, an amiable and 
worthy man. I left the parcel at Smith's, the book-seller and stationer. 

Note 2.— The preposition of with its objective case, often supplies the place 
of the possessive ; as. The advice of my father, or, my father's advice. 

Note 3. — Where, by the use of the possessive, an expression would^ be 
harsh or obscure, qf with the olgectioe should be employea in its stead. 

5. The possessive is often governed by a paxtieipial noun ; 
as, Much will depend on the pupiFs composing firequentlj. 
PupiPs is governed by the participial noun composing,* 

NoTE.^-'The si^ ('s) should be annexed to the word governed by the parti' 
C^gdal notm following it 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

This took place at our friend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The manner of a young lady's employing hersel/ Msefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very little time yraa necessary for Johnson's conclu^vi^ ^ treaty 
with the book-seller. 

He added an anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomson frnni prison. 

He pathetically described the parent's and the son's n^uifbrtune. 



* The participle used as a noun, still retains its verbal properties and may 
govern the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or axjynncc, like the 
verb from which it is derived. 

t A clause, or a part of a sentence, used as the sulnect of a verb, a ««■ the 
object of a verb or preposition, when it contains a verb or a participU, m^f he 
called a fOBSTANTivE clause. 
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He reminded Dr. Johnson of I^r. Murphy's having paid him the 
highest complijnent that ever was paid to a layman. 

I diued with him at our friend Davies's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
books which he had sent to me. 

TO BE CORRECTED BT THE REMARKS UNDER RULE VIII. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. Washington "and Taylor's 
courage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand,3and Isabel- 
la's r^ign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Duren's bookstore. Mr. Murphy 
mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an edition of 
Cowley. I dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciful people may 
talk of a mythology being amongst them. Thei-e is no danger of 
that complaint being made at present The bishop's of Landaff 
excellent works. I will not, for David's thy Father's sake. Much 
depends on this rule being observed. 

REMARK. 

Tb« use of the pofleessive case, in composing, is attended sometimes with 
harshness lind obscurity, which may be avoided by employing the preposition 
off or the expressions^ ^ property qf, or belonging to ; as, This was my father 
and brother's farm; — better thus, this farm belonged to, or, toa$ the property qf 
my father aqd brother. They condemned the prodigal's, as he was called, ex- 
traragant conduct — ^it should be, they condemned the extravagant conduct of 
the prodigal, as he was called. 

I4 Change the following sentences into other forms which shall conrey the 
■ame meaning. 

ModeL 

This was the king of England's eldest son. 

Changed, This was the eldest eon of the king of England. 

SffnlUmua to be changtd. 
A mother's tenderness and a father's care, are nature's gifts for 
man's advantage. This was John, Robert and Charles's estate. 
Very litde time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty 
with the book-seller. This property was my father's, my brother's, 
and my uncle's. This was John Johnson's eldest son's estate. 
This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newtoi.s. 
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COMPOSITION. 

2. Fill the blanks with nouns or pronounsr in the possessive cahe. 

I bought goods at—. I have read — and — poetry, and — history of the Uni- 
ted States. — and — occupation was that of merchants. He did not heed his 
— and — entreaties. The time of — making the experiment has arrived. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the rule for the government of nouns or pronouns in (he posses- 
sive case ? 2. What is the sign of the possessive case ? 3. When two 6r 
more nouns denote the joint owners of the same thing, to which is the sign 
annexed? 4. When can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive 
case 7 Give some examples. 6. When the possessive is governed by a par- 
ticipial clause, can the sign be properly omitted? 6. Repeat the rules and 
remarks for the government and use of the possessive case. 

§ 117. OBJECTIVE CASE. 
RULE IX. 

The object of a transitive verb, in the active form, is 
put in the objective case ; as. The sun imparts warmth to 
the ground. 

Note.— Participles of transitive verbs m the actiTe form, likewise govern 
the objective case. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Disappointment sinks the heart of man. 
Foolish pui-suits deliglit some persons. 
A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 
I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 
The President's speech is so impoitant to the public, that I know 
you will be anxious to see it as early as possible. 
I wiU resign my office and remain with you. 

BEMABE. 
Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kindred 
signification to their own ; as, He dreamed a dream ; let him die 
thb death ; to run the race ; to sleep the sleep of death ; to Ihre a life 
of ease ; he went his iDoy, 

Note 1. — Some other intransitive verbs are occasionally followed by an ob- 
jective; aa, Toi grate harsh thunder; he repented hisfoUy. 

Notk2. — ^The objective case is sometimes improperly used after certain 
transitive verbs in the passive foiin ; as, The bishops were allowed their teais S 
I toos thown a new pottUo ; he toas forbid the emperor's pretence. 
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TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE IX. 

Who did tbey send ? He that is idle reprove. He and they we 
know. He invited my brother and I to exanoine his library. Ye 
hath he quickened. Who shall I call you? He who committed 
the offence, you should correct, not I who am innocent. He who 
is in fault I will chastise. Who shall I direct this letter to ? Who 
will you vote for ? 

COMPOSITION. 

I. Fill the blanks with words in the objective case. 

The children^made — a — to-day, and went wtth— to dine with my old— — 
you have often heard — mention. The children are still in good — and — ,and 

■re well pleased with their . You will learn from the— before this reachct 

—the — of things here. Mr. Howe's army is at [Chester] about fifteen — from 

2. Write three 8entences,each of which shall include one of the following 
words in the objective case. 

Day. Ni^ht* Summer. Winter. Autumn. 

S YNONTMES. 

1; Writ* on the board or slate the synonymes of the fgllowing words. 

2* 2-5 3 2 

Casualty. Caution. Celerity. Cessation. Seclusion. 

2. Put these words and their synonymes, in the objective case after a transi* 
tive verb or preposition 3 as, By some casualty, he was detained, &c. 

RULE X. 

Nouns which denote timey quantity ^ measure^ diBtance^ 
value^ or direction^ are often put in the objective case with- 
out a preposition ; as, He is ten years old ; the rule is a 
foot in length.f 

NoTK— In analvzing. such nouns with the adjectives joined to them are 
♦o be treated as adjuncts, modifvinj? or limiting some other words in the sen- 
tence. Some grammarians prefer to have the preposition supplied in explain- 
ing the construction of such words. In some instances this is easily done la 
others it is difficult. 

♦The fiijures 2. 2, 5, 3, 2, denote how many other words have a like meaning; 
forexample, casualty, has two synonymes, vizj accident, contingency. Caution 
has two, viz ; warning, admonxlion. 

tUefore words of this description, the elliosis of a prepositioQ it obvioaii 
But it if ttldom prop«r to um the preposition oefore such words. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAUSED. 

Congress has been in session three months. 

KoTE.— Three months answers to the qaestion how Umg? and modifiea th« 
predicate of the sentence j month* is in the objectiTe case without a prepoaittoa. 

He was absent from his native country six years. 

They excavated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, November 1st., we left Paris. 

The storm burst upon us three leagues from the land. 

They traveled norUi, south, east w^ west 

The people looked this way and that way, but discovered no 
means of escape. 

BEMABE. 

1. The word home after the veirbs come, go, and the like, is generally in the 
objective case without a preposition 3 as, My intention is to come home, unless 
I receive a commission to St. James. 

^oTE.-^Wbcn an adjectire or an article is joined to the word ho^ne, north, 
4kc., the preposition is used ; as, He has gone to his home. 

Remark 2.— The words voorth, Uki, near and nigh, are followed by the ob- 
jectiTe case, without a preposition ; as, He is Uke his father. He is worth a 
mUlion, He lives Jteor the river. 

Note.— -The preposition is sometimes ^ised after near, Uke, and nigh^ 

RULE XI. 

TWO OBJECTIVES. 

Verbs signifying to aak^ to teach^ to call, to pay^ to aUow^ 

to make^ to constitute, and some others, are often followed 

by two objectives ;* as, 

He asked me a ^fuesticn ; " and God called itxefymament Heaven ;** 
" God seems to have made him uhcA he was." They chose or elect- 
ed him clerk, Simon, he sumamed Peier^ 

Note 1. — ^The verb cost is sometimes followed by two objectives 5 as, It 
cost me much labor. 

Note 2 —In many cases when the verb is followed by two objectives, the 
preposition to, is easily supplied 5 as, Give me some drink; that is, give to me j 
ne offered me a eeat ; that is, to me. 

Remark 1.— Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, promise, pay^ dOow, 

* A preposition is generally used before one of the objectives following the 
verbs ask, teach, pay, allow, and promise, and can easily be supplied when 
omitted. But the omission of the preposition in many instances aher verbs of 
this class, is authoriaed by the best authors. 
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which in ^ actiT^ form |^Te two objectiTes, retain one objective in the paf* 
■ive fonn ; as, I was asked a quegtion ; he was taught grammar ; great indul- 
gence was oiibred me. I was allowed great liberty, A shop was promised me. 
Remark %. — ^The preposition is often omitted before the objective case $ as 
Wo is me, that is, to me. 

SENTBKOES TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED* 
Model. 

Sentence. A wise man will teach his sons justice. 

Analyze. A toise man, is the modified subject. Will teach his sons jus- 
tice, is the modified predicate. The predicate wiU teach is modified, Ist, bj 
its direct object, txmSf £d, by jtutice, which may be called the indirect object 
of teach ; if tiie preposition of or about were supplied before justice, the 
eipression qf justice would be the adjunct of wUl teach. 

Farse.— iSSons is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine gender^ 
objectire case, and the object of teach. 

Juetice is a common noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objective 
ease, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 
according to Rule XIII. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale to yotir hones 

God ealled the li^ht day, and the darkness he called night 
While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves are the 

servants of corruption. 
He &shioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molt* 

en calf. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 
Any word, phrase, or sentence, can be used s& a noun in 
the nominative or objective case ; as, Examine the why and 
the hxw* There is an if in the way. And is a coiyunction. 
The crime of hdng a young man, 

§ 118. CASE INDEPENDENT. 

The form of the independent case is usually that of the nominee 
Ifpe, but its relations and office are qui^e different 

RULE XII. 

See $ 64, 6. 

A noun joined with a participle, standing unconnected 
with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in tho case 
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absolute or independent ; as, The oratim having been spoh 
en, the assembly was dismissed.* 

Note 1- — ^The noun independent may hare adjectives and modifying ad- 
iuncts. 

Note 2. — In analyzing, the case absolute or independent, with the participle 
and other modifying wonis, may be called an abridged expression, which may 
be formed into a complete sentence, by substituting a verb for the participle, 
and supplying other necesaary words j as, Tarquinius reigning, Pythagoras 
came into Italy. Tarquinius reigning, is an abridged expression, and is eouir- 
alent to whUe Tarquinius was reigning. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED 'AND PARSED. 
Model. 

Sentence. Mr. Welch's health being impaired, he was advised to try the 
effect of a warm climate. 

Analyze. He is the subject ; was advlned, &c., is the modified predicate. 
Mr. Welch' g healih being impair pd. is an abridged expression, equivalent to, 
since Mr. IVtlcIi'n health vyas impaired. 

Parse. Mr. Welch's is a coirolf x noun, third per3on, singular, possessive 
case, and governed by health. U. VlfJ, 

Health is a coiumon noui, tii r \ v rt >n, s-r y\\\\r. and in the case independ- 
ent, joined with the participle Lain; l7>pcti\'-'^. Rule, " A noun joined with r. 
'participle" &c. 

Btin'i impaired is a P'-esent ra.'^'-' ^^urftru/ls of the verb to impair, ari(l !>e- 
longs to health. Tlie other sv<;:\ s c ./ 1 o |,i.s.kl according to previous models 

The Sim risinsr, tbe (lii'cii- --s f.'s?'.piM'nr.s. 

Jesus iiad coiJve3ed iii::iM'.: tr.yjiy, \.\i^ imiltitiide toeing in tliat 
place. 

We l»eiM£r exvee<r<nii\v toss d, t!ii;y r:^:l!rejie(l the ship. 

Edwards w.-dkcid along wri:-! us, I ea:i:crly assisting to keep up 
ihii convei-srUioii. 

Johnson np[)earing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressecf 
himself to me. 

RULE XIII. 

Norms and pronouns denoting persons or tlungs ad* 
dressed^ and nouns in abrujyt and exclamatory expressions, 
are in the case independent. 

* A noun havinjr no j^mraatical connection with the subject or predicate 
of a sentence, when joined with a participle is usually said to be in the case 
absolute, but when it is the name of an object addressed, is said to be in the 
case independent. As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not 
^mmattcally connected with the leadin^r parts of the sentence, it is deemued 
immaterial which term is employed. 
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exampiTbs. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troy? O sacred city! O 
valiant heroes ! Religion! what treasure divine! 

Your fathei-s ! — where are they ? and tlje prophets, do they live 
forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds, does 
it contain ! 

But a physician, although he be a slave, still it is necessary to 
• obey him. 

O happy we! Miserable they! Me miserable ! O me! Ah me! 

REMARKS. 

Names, titles, captions, and signatures, standing uncon- 
nected, are abridged expressions, to which, in analyzing and 
parsing, such words can be added as are necessary to complete 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator; that is, this book is entided the Spectator. 
Rule v. ; Chapter IV. ; that is, this is Rule V., &c. Henry Martyn ; 
that is, the memou* of Henry Martyn. Spectator, Rule V^ Chapter 
IV., are strictly pai*ts of sentences^ and can be parsed as nouni in 
the nominative aiter the verbs. - « 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the rules for nouns in the independent case? Give tome exam- 
ple! under each. 2. In what case are the nouns Ui the following expressions? 
O liberty ! O my country ! Time ! how few thy value weigh. Our %Dork being 
finished, we will play. 3. Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two ot^ 
jectives. Give examples under each. 4. Repeat the rules for the nominative 
case ', for the possessive case ; for the objective ease ', for the independent 
case. 5. What rule \s applicable to the nouns, in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing; [ am bu^ every day; he has been absent <ix weeks; six rods wide ; 
ten feet deep; much every way; the book is worth a doUar s'^it cost m$ 
money: he is like his father. 

§ 119. PRONOUNS. 
RULE XIV, 

Pronouns agree ^iih the nouns, or words for wluch they 
15. 
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stand, m gender^ number mi person; as, TTum^wh} speak- 
est ; tikey went their way. 

ReTiew JJ 62, 100, 101, whh all the remarks and exerciaes under thenL 

* REMARKS. 

1. PronounB which refer to fcoo or mart nouM connected by and^ must be 
in the plurtl number j as, George and Thomas excel in Iheir studies. 

Note.— When the nouns in a sentence refer to the bcom person or Um^, or 
belong to different propositions, the pronoun agrees according to Rule XV. 

% Pronouns which refer to two or more «iigrutor nouns connected by or of 
•er must be in ibe singular number 5 as. Neither James nor John is dihgent in 
his studies. 

Note.— When the nouns connected are of different persons, ihe first ptraon 
ie preferred to the second, and the second to the third. 

3. The pronoun it often refbrs to nouns without regard to number, gender, or 
person ; to InfinitiTes, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

4. The pronoun whatever or whatsoever is sometimes used for the sake of em. 
phasiB 5 as, No ground whaiever ; when used in this manner it may be treat- 
ed as an adjectiTe belonging to a noun understood ; as, No prudence whatever* 
Le., no prudence, whatever prudence may exist, can deviate fr6m this scheme. 

NoTK.— 71 is frequently redundant^ or is used indefinitely ; and when so 
used, it may be parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or clause following ; as^ 
It ia the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuries ; the proper subject of 
the verb is, toforip,ve injuries, and it is redundant, or unnecessary to the sense ; 
but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

■6. The pronouns himself, itself, themselves, &c., arie used in the nominative 
or objective case, and are freouently a mere repetition for the sake of 6mpha- 
tts, and in mdkiy cases are to lie parsed in apposition with some noun or pro« 
noun expressed or understood; as, lie himself said it. 

6. IVtuU is also sometimes used adverbially in the sense otpartly; 9B,Whal 
with the war; what with the sweat, &c. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In parsing the pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in place off how 
declined? how governed? what is the rule for its agreement? what for its 
government ? 

The little bill must be paid, but I confess it alanns me. The 
expense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. Although 
his company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, yet I should 
not have brought hitn, if I had known the expense. 

The cookery, and the manner of^ living here, whi^* youf know 

• Which is in the objective case and governed by dislike. 
1 You stands in the place of Mrs. Adams, to whom tiie language was ad- 
dressed. 
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Americans were taught by their masters to dislike, are more agree- 
able* to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of a very g'reat part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest; they support themselves by temporary 
CTOedieuts, and. every day is lost in contriving for the morrow. 

Themselves have made themselves worthy to suffer it 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 
One should not think too favorably of themselves. 
The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, a^ its chief good. 
The council were divided in its sentiments* 
The moon appears, but the light is not his own. 
The men which seek wisdom will find him. 
One cannot be too careful of their reputation. 
My brother and I are employed in their proper business. 
George and Charles are dihgent in his studies. 
Neither James nor John has gained to themselves much credit 

COMPOSITION. 
The blanks are to be filled with pronouns. 
'Riere are twelve states — are adjacent to the Atlantic. Take — only son 
— — lovest Patience and industry will receive — reward. Youth — are 
inexperienced, often think more highly of — than — ought to think. 

Write sentences which shall include in each, one or more of the following 
pronouns. 

They. He. It. Thee. You. 

Their. His. Its Us. Your. 

Themselves. Himself. Itself Ourselves. Yourself. 

Who. Which. Whom. That. Whose 

REVIEW . 

1. What is the general rule for the agreement of pronouns ? E'7>Ui tb# 
meaning of this rule. 2. When two or more nouns are connected by andy in 
what number must the pronoun be which refers to them ? If nouns are con- 
nected by or or norj what must be the number of the pronoun referrinff to 
them ? 3. Repeat the rules for the construction of the relative, 4. What 
kind of a pronoun is whatl ($ 101, 2.) How is it treated in parsing? Ana, 
Generally, as a compound pronoun, equivalent to that which or iho*e which, 

§ 120. ADJECTIVES. 
RULE XV. 

Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define ; 
as, A tall tree, A high mountain. 

* Agre$abU ui an adjective, agreeing with c&okvry and manmr. 
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Review $$ 24, 90. 

Note— -Adjectives which denote but one, shpuld be joined tottngfulor noungj 
those which denote more than one, should be joined to plural nouns; as, 21n» 
man, these men, two birds, one bird. 

Note .—A plural adjective is sometimes found with a singular noun ; as, A 
fleet of twenty sail ; forty head of cattle j but such expressions should not be 
imitated. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The youiig blood of modem literature, has put new life into the 
literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a great heroic age, — ^from which European 
civilization dates, and i)olitical and domestic order take their rise,— 
stand forth in living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host 

None were toiished excejrt the thiity tyi-ants. 

1 have not seen him these ten years. 

That sort of books was a valuable present 

Thetie studies were the delight of his declining years. 

REMARKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening words from the nomis 
to which they belong; as, The day is pleasant. Great is the Lrord. A river 
twenty rods wide. 

% Adjectives are used to modify Infinitives, parts of clauses, and whole 
propositions ; as, To see the sun is pleasant; to advance was difficult ; to re- 
treat hazardous. 

3. Adjectives are used to modify both the action of the verb, and its subject; 
as, The wind was blowing^esA ; he grew old in the service of his country* 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other 'adjectives-; as, Deep bhie, 
a witch hazle mineral rod, pale red. 

Note.— Several adjectives are sometimes joined to a single noun; as, lAv- 
erpool deep blue earthen pitchers, 

6. The adjective is oflen used alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
understood ; as, Tlie brave, the righteous. 

Note.— The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct refer- 
ence to any noun ; as To be wise and goodj is to be great and noble. A noun 
however. Can generally be supplied in such instances ; as. For one to be wise, 
is for one to be great, &c. 

•Adjectives of this kind are treated by some grammarians as adverbs, or as 
adjectives qualifying the noun only. Neither way is according: to the sense, for 
they show both manner and quality, and therefore refer to the subject and predi- 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANAI.TZE0 AND. PARSED. 

To die for one's country is sweet and becoming. 

To restrain anger is excellent 

To excel in knowledge is honorable. 

The flame burns bright and clear 

Keen blows the wind, and piercii/g is the cold. 

A great many stars are visible in a clear night. 

A light shineth in the "path of the upright 

6. The expressions two first, fitsttufo^ are both authorized by good usage.* 

7. An adjective is sometimes used to modify a noun and another adjective % 
as, A poor old man. 

8. Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, MUeraJbie poor 
for miaerably poor ; exceltent well, for excellently virell ; he behaved himself - 
conformable to that great example j it should be eor^ormably to. 

He acted agreeable to my advice. It should be agreeably to^ because agrees 
abbf sho¥rs the manner of acting; but, Agreeable to my promise I now write 
18 correct, as will appear by analyzing : I now write, this is agreeable to, &c.; 
agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, I now 
write, 

NoTE/— Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The true 
meaaing of the sentence should be sought by a careful and rigid analysis. 

" SENTENCES TO BE CORRECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A green load 
of wood. A new pair of boots. • I have received them books 
which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. They 
wandered about solitarilyf and distressed. She reads proper, writes 
neat, and composes accurate. They lived conformable to the rules 
of prudence. He was suchj an extravagant man, that he soon 
wasted his property. 1 never saw such large trees. Such a bad 
temper is seldom foimd. A tree fifly foot high. Twenty W of 
hay. Two sh'dlmg a poimd. 

•The question whether the numerals ttco, three, four, should stand before the 
words first or last, or whether first or la.^t should stand before the numerals, 
does not appear lohe settled by usage. There are good authorities on both 
fides, (trammarians generally favor the use of first and last, before the num- 
eral. When objects are spoken of in pairs, triplets, &c., it is manifesUy 
proper to place the numeral last. 

t It should be soUUxry; an adverb is fanproperiy used for an adjective. 

% It should b< He wu so extravagant a man ; such is improperly osed for lA 
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- COMPOSITION. 

1. The blanks are to be filled with descriptive adjectives, or adjectives used 
as nouns. 

We had a and — shower to-day. The — — are — , but the l 

are . His conduct is— —and —hia manflers are ■ ■ '. His example 

is and his whole doineanor is . If his life is spared, he will become 

a inin and a citizen. Jane has plucked some flowers in the gar- 
den } how they smell ; how — the color of their petals. 

STN0NYME8. 

2. Compose six sentences, each of which shall include one or more of the 
following synonymous adjectives. 

KoTE.^^^ompose as many sentences as there are adjectives. 

Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laboiious. * 
Bold, fearless, intrepid, undaunted. 
Beautiful, fine, handsome, pretty. 
Agkkeable, pleasant, pleasing. 
Agreeable, conformable, suitable. 
Holy, pious, devout, religious. 
Heavy, burdensome, ponderous, weighty. 
Fortunate, lucky, prosperous, successful. 

§ 121. PRONOMINAL ADJECTlVEa* 

See $91. 
RULE XVI. 

Pronominal adjectives limit the nouns to which they 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, This isLj^ few 
men, both men, mcmy people, the latter day, some think, 
few come, &c. 

REMARK . 
Each other. One tmother. 

These elliptical expressions may be explained as follows. 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other; that is, each has kisMd the 
other. 
We ought also to love one another ; that is, one ought to love, dtc 

* This class of words in nearly every instance where thfey are used alone, 
admit of having a noun supplied ; but as it would be obviously improper to 
supply a noun in some cases, It is better to treat them as pronouns when ihej 
•re used alone. 
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Wh6n je come together to eat, tarry one for another; it mig^t be, tbt 4tm 
another. 
Exhort one another daily 5 let each exhort the other, &c.* 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 
Pronominal Adjectives. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which startled hinL 

A great many people think that the sabbath ends at sunset 

TTie boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very well that such an expedition, with such comptn* 
ions, will not be keeping holy the sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single intrarfeiw 
ence with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thine to see that- his fedings 
were wrong, and another thing to feel riffht 

These omissions were more frequent man he imagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 

And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and tibmsl 
both of them through. 

The same is equally true of the past 

In the evening he was occupied with some one d these enjoy- 
ments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, W6 
will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time ; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my namie, saying, I am Christ, and sbaH 
deceive many. 

Jubal was the^ther of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do lessor 
more. 

Let each fulfil his part 

TO BE CORBECTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of fitvon. Manyn tor* 
row. I have been waiting this two hours. 

REMARK. 

The adjectives tkU and ihi$e refer to what is near or present; lratthea4|60* 
tives that and those reter to what is more remote or absent; as, 7^ man, i e. 

* The expressions, eadi other, one another, are sometimes termed reciprocal 
pronouns. 
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tlM man who is pieient at near) that man, i.e. the man who la at a diatance or 
absent, 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Do you see those books IWng on this table? These men that 
0fand yonder are soldiers. That breeze is refreshing. Where are 
these books which you took fi*om the desk ? 

§ 122. THE ARTICLE. 
See $92. 
RULE XVII. 

Articles define or limit the signification of the nouns to 
"which they belong ; as, A man, an hour, the horse. 

Note 1.— il or on it joined to nouns of the singular number only; except 
when the noun is preceded by the adjective feu) or many ; as, A few men; a 
f^eat many men ; or by some collective word ; as, A hundrtd men, &c. X%e 
m joined to noons of the singular or plural number. 

Note 2.— When an article and a descriptive adjective belong to the same 
noun, the article stands first $ as, A good man, the wise man. 

ExcEPTiov.— il sometimes stands qfler the adjective man]/ ; as, Full tnang 
a gem 3 many a flower. 

Note 3.— The article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the compara- 
tiTe or superlative degree, and to adjectives used as nouns ; as, The more I ex- 
amine it, the better I like it ; the least of the apostles ; a few, the many, (As 
good ; I was astonished not a little. 

Note 4.— When two or more adjectives or nouns refer to the same individ 
aal, the article generally stands before the first only ] as, A great and good 
man; but it is sometimes repeated for the sake of emphasia ; as. The wise, tlie 
Tirtnoas, th» patriotic Franklin. 

Note d.— 'Articles are oflen misapplied ; as, The virtues like his are not 
«tsUy acquired ; Uie article should be omitted. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was ffiven to a man to control his passions. A man is 
Ibe noblest woric of <»eation. He is a much better writer than a 
reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
REMARKS. 

1. The degrees of comparison are sometimes wrongly applied; 
as, He iByOf aU others, the most insensible ; it should be, he is the 
most insensible <if aU; the vice of covetousness enters deepest 
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into the soul of man of any otiier ; it should be, detper than any 
oihar. The weakest of the two ; it shouhl be, the weaker of the two 
The dder of the three ; it should be, the tided of the three. 

1. The superlative is admissable where two things are compared, if there 
M no ambiguity from such a use ; as. The wsakeat of the two, or the toeoA^ 
«r of the two. 

2. Some adjectives which denote fixed qualities do not admit of being com* 
pared } as perfect, chitf, rounds square^ &c. 

t. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the same thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter; if to different things it should not 
be omitted; as, He is a much better general than statesman. 

The word suck is often improperly used for «o; as, He was muh an eztraya- 
gant person \ it should be so extravagant^ 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Tls more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which ruus the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings ; hers is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created us for his 
glory and our own happiness. The Supi^tne Being is the most 
wisest, the most powerfulest, and the most best of beings. Virtue 
confers the supremest dignity on man, and should be his chief de- 
sire. His assertion was more true than that of his opponent ; nay, 
the words of the latter were most untrue. His work is perfect ; 
his brother's more perfect ; and his father's the most perfect of all. 
Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. Profane swearing is, of 
all other vices, the most inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, 
perhaps, prove the Kkehest of any other to succeed. He spoke 
with so much propriety, that I understood him the best of all the 
others who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues 
s^doih occur. 

REVIEW. 

1* What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives t What is an adjective T 
Does the term adjective include the article 1 What is an article ? 2. Are ad- 
jectives ever separated from their nouns ? Give some examples. 3. Can ad- 
jectives qualify /n/Snt7it>«», clauses or sentences ? Give examples. In the ex- 
Sressions, Uiat you are mistaken is certain, which is the adiective ? To what 
oes it belong 1 4. In the expression, she looks pale, which is the adjective ? 
What does it appear to modify ? Give other examples of the same kind. 
6. Do a4jectives modify other adjectives ? Give some examples. Show 
wheftin the following expressions are incorrect. He was extreme prodi,;al ; 
he writes neat ; the stream flows rapid ; the wind blows violent. 7. Repeat the 
rule and notes for the agreement and use of the article. 8. Is there any ditfer- 
•oce in the following expressions 1 few people, a few people. Few, without 
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the a-ticle, is oppooed to many, or denotes a comparison in respect to the nam 
ber to v-hich it is applied-, as, Many are called, but few (comparatively) are 
chosen J but with the article it denotes absolutely sk smsiii number j as, A few 
people. The same is true of UlUe and a UlUe ; as, JMtle attention (compara- 
ti'ely) was paid to my advice j a little, that is, a small degree of attention waa 
pa.d, ^c. 9. Show how the comparative and the wiperlativc degrees are 
someiimca misapplied. 10. Why is it improper to say, rounder, xMi^fett, more 
perfect; 

§ 123. VERBS. 

THE INFIJflTIVE MODE. 
RULE XVIIl. 

A verb in the Infinitive mode is generally used to limit 
the meaning of a verb^ noun^ or adjective ; as, I hope to 
succeed; a desire to improve; anxious to hear, 

r REMARKS. 

A verb in the Infinitive may also limit the meaning of 

1. ASj or tlian ;' as, He is so conceited as to disdain to have any thing to do 
with books ; he desired n(^ing more than to know his imperfections.* 

2. Adverbs; as. The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton. I know not 
houj to address you. 

3. Prepositions; as, What went ye out for to seelf my friend is abatU to 
take his departure. 

4. The Infinitive is also used independently ; as, To say the le€ut, he hai 
erred in judgment ; but to proceed with our argument. 

5. The infinitive mode is often used as a verbal noun, in the nominative aue 
to the verb, or in the objective case after verbs or prepositions. 

6. When the Infinitive denotes purpose or design, it is frequently preceded 
by the phrase in order, but this phrase" is often omitted. • 

SPECIAL RULE. 

The Infinitive mode has an objective case before it when (hat is 
omitted ; as, I believe the sun to be in the centre of the solar sys- 
tem ; I know him to be a man of veracity 4 

*'^' -> Infinitive after as or than, more properly limits a verb understood; ai, 
liv ->.^..cd nothing more than he desired to know, &c. 

i This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the scriptures ^gtA. in 
ancient writings. 

X This construction is far less common, and less elegant, in the English than 
in the Latin language ; still it frequently occurs. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

He vms willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new revolution. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to'be recog- 
nized a§ the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of A vila, they caused a •scaffold to be erect- 
ed, of sufficient elevation to l)e easily seen fi*om the surrounding 
country. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors, the ty- 
rannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination to 
de[)ose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spiui intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena~contrived to de- 
feat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject min^ of Henry was content to purchase repose, even 
by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

Be not so greedy of popular applause, as to forget that the same 
breadi which blows up a fire, may blow it out again. 

I understand him better, than to suppose he will relinquish his 



RULE XIX. 

The verbs which follow bid^ dare, durst, hear, feel, lety 
make, need, see, and their participles, are used in the Infin- 
itive without the sign to,* as, He bid me go. 

NoTE^ — The verbs watchy behold, know, observe, have, command, find, and. 
■ome other&,are occasionally foHowed by the Infinitive without the sign to. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The name of Henry makes them leave me desolate. 

My folio wei*s' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
me to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I com- 
mand tliem kill ? — Shakspeare. 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the lame walk and 
the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself. — Colerids^t, 

The haughty priests of learning banished from the schools, all 
who had dai*ed draw water from the living fountain. — Coleridge, 

I found my friend express much satisfaction for the bargains he 
bad made. — Steele, 

* The sign to is retained after these Terbs when used in the passire form 
The lign is also sometimes retained after make and dart. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
<lo a kind actiod. I have seen some veiy young persons to con- 
duct tliemselves very indiscreetly.. And the multitude wondered 
when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

§ 124. PARTICIPLES. 
RULE XXi 

1. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
Hmit or explain. 

2. Present and compound participles govern the same 
case as the verbs from which, they are derived. 

S. Participles are often governed by prepositions ; aa, I 
am weary luith hearing 1dm. 

REMARKS. 

1. Participles preceded by an article are called ptartieipuH noum ; as. By tbe 
preaching qf repentance. 

2. Participles preceded by the article should always be followed by the pre 
position qf. By the preaching repentance is incorrect ; it should be ({^repent- 
ance. 

3. Participles not preceded by the article, should not be followed by q^ 
Preaching qf repentance is incorrect ; it should be preaching repentance. 

4. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, or without reference to any 
noun or pronoun expressed ; as, Generally speaking, his conduct was very 
honorable. 

6. Participles, liice the verbs from which they are derived, have the same 
case after as before them j as, I was not conscious of my brother's being a 
drunkard; drunkard is in the possessive case without the sign, after being ; oi 
as some prefer, in apposition with brother. 

6. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of participles, are 
called verbal or participiid adjectives. 

7. The. participle in ing is sometimes used passively 5 as. Forty and six years 
was this temple in building ; not, in being buUt 

Note.— The form of expression, is being buUt, is being committed^ &c., is 
almost universally condemned, by grammarians ; but it is sometimes met with 
in respectable writers. It occurs most frequently in newspaper paragraphs, 
and in hasty compositions. See on this subject, Worcest^s Universal ana 
Critical Dictionary.** 

* Either of the expressions, is bitilding or is being buiU, is objectionable, 
and it would be more consistent with analogy to avoid both forms, in writing 
and in speaking. See under same subject. Part 1. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meal with glad- 
ness and singleness of heait, praising God, and having favor with 
all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either of us. 

Having a little time upon my hands, 1 could not think of be- 
stow ing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

1 cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject 

We considered man as belonging to societies; societies as 
formed of diflferent ranks, and different ranks distinguished hy 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of clubs, 
I shall take the liberty to hirnish you with a brief account of such 
a one as you have not seen. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BT THE REMAKRS. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the send- 
ing proper information. Without the taking pains.^ Without tak- 
ing of pains. The changing times and seasons* the removing and 
settirig up kings, belong to Providence alone. Poverty turns one's 
thoughts too much upon the supplving one's wants. In tracing* of 
his history, we discover little that is worthy of imitation. 

COMPOSITION. 

1 . Write sentences, each of which shall include one or dmib of the foUow- 
ii^ Infinitives. 

To heap. To pile. To accumulate. To amass. To prefer. 
To choose. To give. To offer. To present 

2. Write sentences vrhich shall include, in like manner, the following v«r&«, 
followed by the infintiive with or without the sign to, according to the previous 
rules. 

Prepare. Prefer. Make. Hear. See. Desire. Dare. 

3. Write sentences, in like manner, to include the following participles. 
Having. Having received. Knowing. Receiving. LeanuDg. 

Preventing. Hindering. Sending. Writing. 

B E V I E W . 

1. Repeat the rules for the construction of the Infinitive mode. With what 
parts of speech can it be connected 1 a*<After what verbs is the sign of tb« 

16 
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InfinitiTe omitted ? 3. Repeat the rule for the agreement and gOTemment of 
the participle. 4. When is the preposition of to be used after the participle T 
When is it to be omitted ? 5. Repeat the Remarks under the general rules 
for the participles. ^ 

§ 125. MODES 
THE INDICATIVE MODE. 

1. The Indicative mode is used after conjunctions whicli are 
positive and unconditional in their nature ; as, He is esteemed 
because he is generous. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

2. The Subjunctive mode is used after conjunctions which 
imply doubt, contingency or condition ; as, If he is expert in 
business, he will find employment Suppose we admit this 
fact. 

REMARKS. 

3. In general, the form of the verb in the Subjunctive, is the 
same as that of the Indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second 
and third person singular, is used in the following instances : 

(a) Future contingency is expressed by the omission of the Indic- 
ative termination; as, If he go, for, if he shall go. Though be 
slay me, i.e. Though he should slay me. If thou injure another, 
thou wilt hurt thyself. 

(h) Lest and that annexed to a command are followed by the el- 
liptical form of the Subjunctive ; as, Love not sleep lest thou come 
to poveity. 

(c) If with hui following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the elliptical form ; as. If he do but tovjck the hills they shall smoke. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED UNDER REMARK 3. (o.) 

If he acquires riches, they will coniipt his mind, and be useless 
to Others. Though he urges !ne yet more earnestly, I shall not 
comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. 1 shall walk in 
the fields to-day, unless it rains. As the governess were present, 
the children behaved properly. 

Examples to he correded under Rem. 3. (6. c.) 

Despise not any condition, lost it happens to be your own. Let 
him that is sanguine take heed lest he miscanies. Ttike care that 
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thou breakest not any of the established rules. If he does but in- 
timate his desire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. A,t 
the time of his return, if he is but expert in the business, he will 
find employment If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
tinworthy of attention. If he be but in health^^ am content 

4. But when fiiture contingency is not denoted by the subjunc- 
tive clause, the Indicative form is used ; as, If she is but smcere 
I am happy. 

5. The verb Be has two forms in the Present, and in the Imper 
feet subjunctive ; as, Pres, If I am. If I be. Imp. If I was. If 1 
were • 

ISxampks to be corrected under Bern. 4 and 5. 

If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement Though 
ho have proved his right to submission, he is too generous to exact 
it Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the ofiiee. If thou 
had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier for it 
Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment Was he 
ever so gi*eat and opulent, this conduct would debase him. Was 
I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flattery. Though < 
1 was perfect, yet I would not presume. Unless thou can fairly 
support the cause, give it up honorably. Thouii^li thou might have 
foreseen the danger, thou could not have avoided it 

The fonn, ^ I be, which properly belongs to the ancient style, is used by 
modem writers, when used at all, in reference to future time. 

The form, If I were, is conditional, and generally implies a negative, or 
with the adverb not, implies an affirmation ; as, If / were not Alexander, 1 
would be Diogenes. If I were now in health, I should feel grateful indeed. 
If he were treated with kindness, he wotdd not be ungrateful. 

These sentences imply that, that which is supposed is not true, but if it 
were true, some other action would take place ; hence the [mperfect tense of 
the Potential mode should be used after the responding clause.* 

NoTK.— In analyzing compound sentences in which one of the clauses i» 
conditional or subjunctive, the one which is preceded by the conjunction i» 
railed the dependent clause, the other the leading clause. 

* The conditional form of the Subjunctive of the verb be, does not in* all 
cases imply a negative ; but on the contrary it somotirnes expresses an affirm- 
aiivej.as. If a hereditanr title were to be respected, Mary possessed it.— 
Aiocaulay. A strong amrmation is implied in tlie conditional clause of ihiji 
ientdnce 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAUSED. 

In Tvtrsini^, the learner diould tell to which form of the SabjonctiTe tht 
terb Delongs. 

If he acquire riches, they will corrupt his miDcL 
Whether he implies or not, I caunot determine. 
Unless tlie accountant deceives me, my estate is conaderal^y 
improved. 
Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down. 
Whether be tliinks as be speaks, time will discover. 

§ 126. TENSES. 
RULE*XXI. 

In the use of the tenses, a proper regard should bo paid 
to their forms and connections. 

Their Forms. 

1 come i8 very improperly used for I came. 
X done is very improperly used for I did, 
I begun is very improperly used for I began. 
, Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly med fbr Um 
tmperfect tense. 

The river has froze over ; it should be ha» frozen. 
The school has began ; it should be, harbegtat. 
The horse was drove hard ; it should be, was driven. 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be, has stolen. 
Froze, began, drove, sMe, are forms of the Imperfect tense, which tn fan 
properly used for the perfect participles, firoten, hegun, driven, &c. 

Their Connection, 
Incorrect. Corrected, 

I should be dad if he will write. ' wotdd write. 

I have completed the task two days ago. I completed. 

They have resided in Italy till two months ago. They resided. 

His style has formerly been admired. foasformerlv admbrm^- 

The next year's day, I shall be at school six months. T shaU have been. 
After we ffisiUd London we returned content and 5 After toe had tisUed LdV 
thankful^ to our retired habitation. ( don, Slc. 

Sitj set, lie, lay. 

The verbs sit and lie are oflen confounded with set and lay. 
The verb to sit signifies *^ to repose on a seat'' Its principal ptrti wn, 
Prss. sit ; Impkr. sat ; Perf. Part, sat 
Th« verb to sstf when tran8it> ve, sigmfiet ^ to plact." IIm principal parti 
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are, Pres. set; Imp. set 3 Perf. Part, set This verb is atao med iBtnnii- 
lively 5 as. The sun sete, the moon has set. 

The verb to lie signifies « to repose/' "to lie down." Its prineipil ptrti m, 
Pres. lies Imp. lay 3 Perf. Fart. lain. There is also a regular verb U», 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

' The yerb to lay signifies " to place.'' Its principal parts are, Frxs. laj} 
Imp. laid j Perf. Part. laid. 

EXAMPLBS TO BE OOBRECTED. 
Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instanoe. 

They laid down to rest A be^^ was setting by the way sidei. 
A stone was layin? in the street The tree has laid there several 
days. Let us set doiyn. It is fhjurious to health to set up late 
nighta ' He set up, and began to speak. Sin layeth at the door. 

TENSES OF THE mFINITIVE MODE. 

1. As a verb in the Infinitive mode is strictly nothing more than a verbal 
noon, that is, the name of some action, it will be easy to determine which 
tense of the Infinitive the sense require*, by inquiring whether the action 
expressed by the Infinitive refers to past, present, or fiiture time ; for ei^aviple: 

I intended to write, i.e., I intended writing 3 not, I intended to have wriUm^ 
or having written, for this expression would refer thtf act to a time befo^- 
there was an tntention to act 

I hoped to see you 3 not to haoe teen you. 

I commanded him to do it 3 not, to have done it 3 i.e., ik€ doing would not be 
oefore the command. Hence, in regard to verbs of this class the following 
rule may be observed for tfie use of the Infinitive. 

SPECIAL RULE. • 

2. After verbs signifying to hope^ to intendy to desire^ to 

command^ and the like, the present tense of the InfinitiTB 

should be used ; as, I hoped to see you ; I desired to hear from 

my friend. • « 

After verbs of other significatiotts, a strict regard should be paid to the tune 
of the action denoted by the Infinitive, compared with the tense or tiiM of . 
the verb on ^ndiich it depends. 

TO BE CORBBOTED. 

It will give our parents much pain to havt heard of your miscon- 
duct They desired to hone $een you respected and esteemed, bat 
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■las! their hopes have been unexpectedly cut ofl^ They intended 
Iq have devoted you to tlie service of your country and mankind ; 
hut when the sad intelligence reaches them, how tooitld they sink 
under thelmrden of tlieir disappointment, and how will they weep 
bitter tears, when they have r^kcUd ujion the happiness they have 
Ofiimpaiedj fh>m your advancement to an honorable condition in 
life. I expected to have teen them before the news vhovid have 
rmched thein, but urgent duties tvill have prevented. 

NoTC^Mittaket, or tolecwins, in die use or the modes and tenaes, are 
viery c< 
iHkMii 
wafoandi 
iB'vriagthem. 



loTC^MMiaKee, or toiecwms, m uie nae or uie mooes ana lenaes, are 
r common, even in resnectable Mrritore, and especially so in hasty compo- 
Mi aad — iRpw a tkiB. Mo very definite rales eaa be given^ except snch as 
fomid in the definitions of the modes and tenses, as a guide to proprie^ 



i lf7. ABVERBS. 

RULE XXII. 

Adrerbs generally modify verbv, partidpUiy {u^eeUvu^ 
fgdaiher adverbs. 

REMARKS. 

1« Adverbs are generally placed near the words which they modiry ; as, 1^ 
eondncts /boUMjf: be is very sick; right onward. 

S. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectives ; as, The then ministry i the 
«&MM discourse j* to-mdrrow morning; the men otdy. 

KoTK^p^Whea Miy refers to a noon, it sboold be i^cednear it, to avoid 
ambigaity. 

5. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns; as, UntU noio; yet a KUU wohiU. 
4 From is sometimes imngcwsargy used before whence, thence, henet; em, 

npm whence art thou, for lo/taiee, 4tc. 

6. The adverb fftert often stands at the beginning of a sentence, without par- 
tIMar filbreiiee to any other word; as. There are many who believe, dtc 

€k Th^ word OMdified by the verb is sometimes emitted ; as, 111 henee to 
I^adMi. Such an ellipsis is only to be tolerated in poetry. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an affirmative ; as, Nor 
did they not perceive, i^ they did perceive, 

^ An adverb sometimes modifies the word «, used inthe sense of om; as, 
. AhnesC « year, not « dollar. 

9. The word 6ttf in the sense of onfy is used as an adverb; as, AU are 6«r 
parts of one stupendous whole; 1 have but one request to make. 

MX Js hi the sense of so, ii an adverb; as,ils well ; a$ much. 

IL The adve rb now fVeqnently stands at the beginning of paragn^hs in ar- 

*Such eipiessions, though not destitate of authority, are ezceediasly ineU* 
fm and irreconcilable wi£ anthori^z-CnNfiMe. v,»^n«-»./ »««• 
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gomentatiTe and familiar discourse, as a genertd comuetite, without modlfyiiig 
any particular word 3 as, Now, it is erident, &Cy 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equivalent to an adverb, u, 
61 trtUhy for truly, d&c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute} that is, they qualify no particular 
word, but usually refer to the whdle preceding sentence ; as, Yes, nOfihtr^fartf 
Ihen, however, 4*^., and not unfrequently they are explettves, that is, qualiff 
Bothing; as, Why, loefi^ there, 4>c 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepoeitionti adjuncts, phraeeM, and entire 
eUxueee; as, Jtut below the surface ; nearly round the world; I hear dlmoH kk 
Tain I tndependenUy of these considerations. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PASSED. 

There,* diere,* now we have had enouf^ for one lecture^ 

WeU)* sir, said I, how did you like lime Miss? I hope she was 
fine enough. 

Alas! madam, said he, one day, how few books are there, of 
which one ever can possibly arrive at the last page. — Johnson. 

Well, he brought him home, and reared him at the then Lord 
Valdez's cost — VoUridge, 

The wall tottered, and had well nigh Men right on their heads. 
— M. 

And not af vanity is pven in vain. 

The women and children only, were saved fixHU the conflagra- 
tion. 

Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 
Stoop down, my thoughts, that used to rise 
Converse a while with death. 

He then, having received the sop, went-immediately out 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose three or more sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
following adf erfos. 

Here. Now. Soon. No. Yes. 

Hence. Then. Never. Perhaps. 

Thence. While. Seldom. Elsewhere. 

Whence. Where. Almost Wherefbre. 

t. Compose sentences, using ufhUe and now as nouns, and yetUrday, to wT' 
rmo, and obo>M as adjectives, 

*These adverbs are used independently. - 

fNot modifies a, which is used in the sense of mu* ^ 
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§ 128. PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE XXIIl. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

B £ M A R K-S . 

1. But, in the sense of except, appears somctiines to be used as a piepod- 
Uon } as, All but om. 

Note ^Thtm is sometimes followed by the objectives whom and which ; tt. 
Alfred, ihan whom, &c. Beelzebub, than, whom, &c. 

% The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of a preposition 5 
as, Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing. It is also used for oL 

3 Two or more words combined, are sometimes treated as a compound prep- 
osition ; as, According to, in respect to, in regard to, from above, from bOow, 
a$ to, oifor, over agaiiut, intUad of, out of, ^c 

4. The words allowing, considering, concerning, during, reepecUng, tuppo^ 
Ming, notwithstanding, excepting, past, are sometimes termed verbal preposi^ 
twns;* and also, save and except. 

5. Some of the prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs 5 the noan 
however, may generally be supplied. 

6. Prepositions sometimes govern a participial clause, or a simple sentence. 

COMPOSITION. 

Let one of the following expressions form a part of each sentence to be 
composed. 
Note.— The verbs may be used in any tense or mode, number or person. 
Abandoned to— abhorrence of— abound in— absent from- abstain 

"^Careful of— ^ careless about— careless of— differ from— discourage 
from— encouragement lo—. x. * * 

Familiar with— interfere with— influence on— impatient at— m 
spectioninto — partiality to — . _...*. 

Prejudice against— provide for— suitable to— participate m— con- 
■cious of — correspond to — correspond with — . 

Derogate from— derogation to — contiguous to — bereave of — diffi- 
culty in — differ with — . . . 

Disappointed of— discouragement to— expert m— influence over — 
influence with — connect v»rith — . 

Impatient for— inspection over — partiality for— provide with— pro- 
vide against— suitable for— peculiar to-^-- 

•Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, under 
all circumstances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or some word understood 5 
and save and except as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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REVIEW. 

1. Repeat the general rule for adverbs. 2. With what parts of speech can 
adverbs be connected ? 3. What is the use of adverbs 1 Do they govern ca- 
Bes 1 Do they connect clauses ? 4. Do adverbs ever modify prepositions t 
Noufts? Articles? 5. What adverbs are Sometimes used independently ? 6. 
Rule for prepositions ? Remarks ? 7. In what sense is but used as a preposi- 
tion ? As an adverb 1 Is but ever an adjective 1 A conjunction ? 8. What 
participles and verbs are sometimes considered as prepositions 1 Can they 
De parsed otherwise than as prepositions ? ^ 

§ 129. CONJUNCTIONS. 
RULE XXIV. 

Conjunctions connect words, phrases, adjuncts or sen* 
tences ; as. He reads and writes. I sought the Lord and 
he heard me. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

OoDJnnctions connect nouns in the same case, and usually verhi 
in the same mode and tense. 

Exampka to he corrected tmder the Specicd Remark. j^ 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind. 
If he understand the subject, and attends to it industriously, he can 
scarcely fail of success. If a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of tliem is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
goeth into the mountains and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 
^ be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in pur- 
suit of them, is the best way to insure success. 

REMARKS. 

1. The conjunctions \f, though, except f unless and leH, are signs of th6 tiifr- 
jun^ve mode. 

Note. — ^f is often omitted before the subjonetiTe ; as. Had I the wings of 
& dove, fbr, if I had ; eovld I but stand, for, \f I could, &>c.', were there no 
difference, for, if there were, 

2. The following are corresponding conjunctions : 

Though — ^yet Neither — nor. So— as. 

Whemer— or. So— that As— «o. 

£ithe^— or. As— as. Both— and. 

1b composing, these should follow each other in the order given ; Neither 
Irae or just; it should be, Neither true nor just In like manner or should 
IWow either ; yet should follow though, &c. 
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S. ^ it ■ometimes used ia the wnte of a relatire pronoun ; ai, Saeh a 
■cherae as I have seen ; at may be parsed in the objective after teen. The 
eUipaia of thai which, Ikon which, Sic., may however be supplied) then, at 
ghould be treated as a conjunction. 

4. The phrases atif,a» though, ufhat if, and what tiiough,9n elliptica]*- Aa 
intervening ch&nse may be supplied. 

5. There are some abridged expressions, which it is convenient to call eorn^ 
finmd cormectit)e9; such as, At weU m, inagmuch at, m order thai, Init that^ 
Ate. ; these, however, can generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may 

^ be parsed separately, by supplying such woids as the tense will allow. 

6. The word hoOt* may be used u a eonJMnction, as an ad^ectioe, or as apro- 
notm. 

7. 7%a<may beasedasaconftm€fio%asana4f>c(t9e,oruartla(tef proBQi^ 

8. Coiy unctioas are dien improperly used, both angly and in paka 

EXERCISB. 

There is no man so sanguine, who did not i^prehend some ill consequences | 
it-eheeld be, « itolto offrAenA, Ate., because, according to Remaik t^m and 
at are corresponding conjunctions or correlatives. 

TO BB CORRECTED. 

There is no man so miserable, who does not enjoy something. 
^fkither he or /am able to do it See Rem. 2. I Imow not {fit 
was James or his brother that performed the work. He asked me 
«ri would call and see his brother ; it should be whether. I asked 
him if he knew me. The judge asked the foreman if the prisoner 
was guilty <n* not guilQr. ^ 

The word both can refer to only two persons, things^ or statements^ fbllowiag 
It And both men i|nd women and children ran out to meet him. Both ia 
Improperly used before men. Why T 

I have trayeHed both in Europe, in France, and in America. 
0ENTENOES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 



All diifl is done, and all this expenditure is incurred. 

- (This is a compound sentence, consiating of two simple sentences | emi 
connects them.) 

hi order to produce it now, we diminish die produc tive neaB of 

* By a careflil analysis it may be fbnnd that both is in all eaaes an a4)cetifC, 
end that an adjective or relative, bat ia most gramman there are other offiecf 
assigned tiiem. 
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an other labor. And the on^ e6^t is to postpone it to a stiE mora 
distant period. 

(Here are two distinct sentences^ the general train of thought being eoa 
nected by and, standing at the beginning of the second, after the perio£) 

DiffereDt men are coostituted by the Creator with diiibrent apti- 
tudes for diflferent pursuits, and with di&rent dispositicnis towards 
those pursuits. — WaykuML 

A great public as well as private advantage, arisea from ^ynsf 
one's devoting himself to that occupation which he preftiii and 
i for which he is specially fitted. — UL 

Am votU at, is a componnd connectiTe, and joins pubUe and jirttMrfe. 

It is also evident that, by each nation's devoting itself to that 
iHranch of production for which it has the greatest ftciUties, either 
original or acquired, its own happiness will be better promoted, 
and a greater amount of production created, than in any other 
maimer. — Id. 

This corapoand sentence consists of four membera or clauses. TluU cob- 
nects the clause, it is also evident, &c., with the clause, its ovm happimss wift 
be promoted; of which the phrase, by eadi, &«., u an adjunct; and connects 
the clause following it with the one before ^ thtm connects wiU be created and 
w3l be promoted understood, to the same words expressed ; for which, Slc, is 
a reiaHve clause, and refers to production. Either — or, are correyottdiig ee»* 
junctions and connect origimd and acquired. 

§ 130. INTERJECTIONS. 
RUI.E XXV. 

Interjections have no governing power, and have no i|!J» 
pendence on other words in construction. 

EEMABES. 

1. Inteijections often stwid before nouns independent, mi 
before whole clauses ; as, O virtue I O for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness 1 Some words must be supplied before si;ch 
clauses to complete the sentence; as, O how I long for « 
lodge, &c 

2. '' Ah me I" " Ah sinM nation \" " They hare forsaken the Loud I" «0b 
me V Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words can be sap- 
oUed to make a complete sentence ; as, Ah pU$ me, Ah this is a sinful natiea. 
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OhMvemej or thej mtj be treated as the case independent, which ia not 
aecewarily confined to the nominative form. 

3. Certain veriM are used in exclamations } as, Behold! how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! So in like manner, 
HMh! Haik! See! 

i. The word what is sometimes used to denote ntrprUe or wonder; asi 
What ! could ye not watch with me one hour 7 The phrase what ho f may be 
ptised abo as am iBteijectioB. 

NoTS^-Il is not necesnry to consider tho verbs mentioned above and the 
pronoun toftof as interjections ; for in all such broken expressions, governing 
woids can be sup^ied j as, What ! [say you,] or what [docs this mean.] Hark ! 
[ye.] See ! [thou.] 



§ 131. ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

ORDER TO BE OBSERVED. 

1. Point out the leading clause, or the one on which the odier clauses de- 
pend. This may be known by its not having any connecting word immediately 
preceding it 

S. Point out tiie clause or clauses connected with the leading ehtuse. 

5. Show how the remaining clauses are connected with each other. 

4. Analyze each of the simple members, beginning with the leading clause. 

6. Examine and parse each word separately, giving its class, variations, and 
rule of construction. 

Madd of •^ndbfzing a can^iHnmd genteneCj cotmsting of several douses 
or simple sentences. 

If vou listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, you observe 
l2iat he insists largely on the pleasures which he enjoyed or hoped 
to enjoy, and on toe perfection of the object of his de^res. — Burke. 

This may be resolved into six clauses or simple sentences. 

1. You ob$erv€fin the leading cU.UBe. 

5. If you lUten to the eomplainta qf aforeaken lover ^ is a conditional clause 
connected with Utiefiret by \f. 

Sw That he maitte largdy on the -fieasureM^ a clause connected by that with 
the first, viz : you obeerved, 
4u Wnch he e^oyed, is a relative clause, and refers to pleasuree. 

6. Or fwhicb he] hoped to enjoy ^ is connected with enjoyed by or. 

6. Ana [he insists largely] on the petfeclion, Src This clause completed by 
liie insertion of inakte ktrgayf is connected with the third, viz : he tntiete, d&e. 
by the conjunction and. 

NoTS.-»Each of the simple clauses may now be analyzed and parsed, ac- 
cording to directions given m Part I. 

Let the following compound sentences be analyzed and parsed. 

1. Ignorant men are indolent, because they know neither the re- 
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milts that may be accomplished, nor the benefits that may be se- 
cured by industry. — fVayland. 

Of how many simple sentences composed 7 Which is the independent 
member? 

2. If his enen^ies, however, committed great errors, it is alto- 
gether owing to GoDsalvo, tliat he was in a situation to take advan* 
tage of them. — PrescotL 

3. When Napoleon seized the reins of power in France, ho 
found the institution of civilization and the bonds of society dis- 
solved to an extent of which the previous history of the world 
afforded no example. — Mison. 

Composed or three members. 

NotpoUon •Mixed the reiru qf France, 

He fonndy^c. to an extent. These are connected by the adverb when* 
2%e previoui history tf the world afforded no exampUy is a relatiya 
danse, connected by which with the clause preceding, and has immediate ref- 
erence to the word extent, 

4. The mother who welcomes you is a widow, and the daily 
labor of her hands procures for her all that is necessary for her 
wants, and much besides, which she enjoys highly as luxuries. 
Her bright brass lamps which she toiled several days to earn, and 
the plain rocking chair in the comer, are, to her, as much, and 
perhaps fax more, than your tall astral, crowned with its cut glass 
shade, or your splended ottoman.— ^&£ho(<. 



$138. GENERAL EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

L 
[Inttanees in which the same words are used in different offices, or at dif^ 
ferent parts of speech.] 

CcHm was the day, and the scene delightful. We may expect a 
eaim after a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to calm it 

Better Is a IMe^ with content, than a great deal, with anxiety. 
The gay and dissolute think lUtlt of the miseries which are steal- 
ingsoflly after them. A liUle attention will rectify some errors. 

Tliough he is out of danger, he is stUl afinid. He labored to stUl 
the tumult StiU waters are commonly the deepest 

Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a damp over our 
sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more than 
hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, yei she is not amiable. They are 
yet young, and must suspend their judgment ytt a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The fiw 
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and the many have their {H^possesaiQQa. Few days pass without 
some clouds. 

The hail was very destructive. Hail I virtue! thou source of 
every good. We hatl you as friends. 

Have you seen the book that I purchased yesterday? Give me 
Ukai book. I study that I nnay improve. 

A new broom sweeps better than an old one. The boatmen la^ 
liored at the sweeps all day. 

We had been to theyhtr.and seen a/nr lady, ffis lot is hard but 
/mr. 

Mwk money is corrupting. Think much and speak tittle. He 
has seen much of the world, and been much caressed. 

His years are more than hers ; but he has not more knowledge. 
The more we are blessed, the more grateful we diould be. The 
desire of getting more is rarely satisfi^ 

He has equai knowledge, but tn/enbr judgment She is his irir 
ftrwr in sense, but his equal in prudence. 

Every bemg loves its Uht. We must make a VSkt space between 
the lines. Behave yx>ur8lves Vke men. We are too apt to Vikt pernici- 
ous company. He may go or stay as he Vikts, 

They strive to learn. He <^oes to and fro. To his wisdom we 
owe our privilege. The proiiortion is ten to one. 

He has served them with his %dmo9i ability. When we do our 
vimosl^ no more is required. 

He is esteemed hoOi on his own account, and on that of his pa- 
rents. Both of them deserve praise. 

YesUrdaayrm a fine day. I rode out yesterday. I shall write to- 
morrow. To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. We shall arrive 
Uhday. 

You must eiJOur go or stay, and you may do et^Aer, as you please. 

Behold! how pleasant it is to see the sun. I behold men as trees, 
vraUdng. 

n. 

$ 183. A toUection ^ idiomatic or peculiar expressions^ dypcoH to 
anaJyu and parse^ tcdcen from miters of sUwdard authority, and 
explained by margimd r^^rences or notes. 

Note.— Rules and Remarks in Part III. are referred to in the maifiiL 
As. As if. So as. 

In singing as in piping you exceL— />ry(2en. 

I live as I did, I think ca I did, I love you as I did. — Swift. 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fiite with silent grie£ — Drydm^ 

Darest thou be^ oa® good as thy word now. — SJiakspeare. 

Jls^ thou art a prince 1 fe4r thee. — Id. 

» Rule XIX. » Rule XXII, Rem. 10. » Rule XXIV. 
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The olifectiaiis tbat are caused against kafis. tragedy, are as 
follow. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go 
•^8 (ate sought only me. — Dryden. 

At either end it whistled as it Aew.-^Dryden, 

He answered their questions as^ if it were a matter tbat needed 
it — LoiJce, 

Each man's mind has some peculiarity a»^ wdL tufi his fhceu — Jd. 

These should be gently treated ca^ though we exi>ected to be in 
their condition. — Sharp, 

Sempronious is as (mive a man m Cato. 

As^for the rest of tliose %vho have written against me, they de- 
serve not the least notice. — Drydciu 

Is it not every man's interest, tfiat there should be such a gov- 
ernment of the world a^ designs our happines&3 — TUMson. 

A botde swinging at each side, as hath been said or sung. — 
Cowptr, # 

They pretend, in eeneral, to great refinements, as UP what re- 
ganls christiauity. — Addison. 

What Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In tliese cases we examine the why, the whafi and the bow of 
things. • 

Let them say what^^ tfaey will, she vrill do what she lists. — 



lai'k tohai^^ it is, his mind aims at in this question, and not vfhai 
words he expresses. — Locke, 

What! 11 canst thou not bear with me half an hour ?- 
What^^ if 1 advance an invention of my own to supply the c 
of our new writers. — Drydtn, 

WhaJt^^ though none live my innocence to teQ ? 

Then balmy sleep had oharmed my eye to rest 
ffhat time the mom mysterious visions brings — P^pe* 
The enemy having his country wasted, what^ by himself and 
what^^ by the soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Spenser, 
Whatever is read, diJSfers from what is r^ieated. — Sii/t 
Whatsoever is first in the invention^ is last in the execution.^^ 
Hammond, 

What ho .^^ thou genius of the clime, uhat ho ! — Dryden, 

I Rale XXII, Rem. la • Rule XXIV, Rem. 5. " Rule XXV, Rem. 4. 

* Rule XXIV. 7 Rule XXin, Rem. 3. » te. What, [would 

* Rule I. Rem. 3. • Rule XXIV, Rem. S, you say] What may be 

* Rule IV, Rem. 5. * Rule XI, Spec. Rem. goyerned by some word 

* Rate XXIV, Rem. 4. >» $ lOa understood. 

'•Rule XIV. Rem. 6. 
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Himself. Itself. So,&c. SeeComp.Pron. $ 101. 

He hiniscip returned again. David hid himself in the field. 

With shame he remembers while hinxstlf was one of the same 
heni, himself the same had done. — Denhatn. 

I viewed in my mind so^ far as I was able, the beginning and 
pit>jrress of a rising worlcL 

We think our fathei-s fools,«o wise we're grown, 

Our wiser sons no doulit will think us so. 

Deliver us from the nauseous refietition of As and So, which 
some so scr^ writers, 1 may call them «o, are conthiually somidiug in 
our ears. — Felton, 

O, so, and had you a counsel of ladies too? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take their advantage wlien and how tliey list 
I was adopted heir by his consent, 
Since tohcn^ his oath is broly. — Shakspeart, 
Pausing a iMt/e,^ thus to herself she mused. — MUlon, 
One while we tliought him innc^nt — Ben Johnson. 
Use your memory; you will sensibly experience a gradual im- 
provement, while you tjike care not to overlotul it 

The theti^ bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attewled on his majesQr 
tliroughout that whole joumey.'-^fJlarendon, 
Thee then'' a boy within my arms I ]iin\,^Dn/den. ^ 

Till then who knew tlie force of those dire dieams. — MHUnL 

That Both. See Rule XX IV, Rem. G and 7. 

He wins me by tJiat means I told you. — Shakspeare, 
What is (hat to us? See thou to that^-^^aithtw. 
I'll know your busuiess,Mai I MViM-^Shakspeare. 
Treat it kindly thfd it may 
Wish with us at least to stay. — Cowley, 
O that those lips had language ! — Cowper. 
And tlie next day, hathfi monung and aftemoon,he was kept by 
otu: party. 

Each other. One another. See Rule XVI. 

Lovliest of women! heaxen is in thy soul, beauty and virtue 
shine forever about you, brightening took other! Thou art all di- 
vine ! — Addison. 

> Rule XIV, Rem.5. * Rule XXFl, Rem. 3. f Rule XXII. 
« Rule XXIL » Rules XXII. and X. 8 Ruio XX, Rem. 6. Both 

» Rule XV. « Rule XXII, Rem. in this sentence would be 

considered a corresponding conjunction by most crammarians; but if the ucn- 
tence is analyzed carefully, it will be seen that both refers to the periods of 
time, viz : he was kept by our party, in both parts of the day, in the morning, 
and in the evening. JiotK therefore, is strictly an adjectiTe. It may not how* 
ever be worth while to deviate from the usual method of disposing of it 
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The storm beats the trees against one another. — Joknaon. 
This is tlie message that ye heard from the boginning, that we 
■hould love one ano&er. — John, 
Beloved, let us love one another. — Id, 

Save. But.* 

All the conspirators savt only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar. — ShaktpUart, 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 
All save the mournful PMlomel and L — Young. 

He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — WadsioorUu 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, h%d Lycon ? 

For who hat he who arched the skies, 
Could raise the daisy^s purple bud? 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all hvi him had fled. — Hemans, 

m. 

PALSE SYNTAX, OR EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED ACCORD- 
ING TO PREVIOUS RULES OF SYNTAX. 

I admire the generous sympathy of IjS&yette, he who befiiead- 
ed America. 

The tomb we vidted, was Waidiington's, the man who is the 
ooast and pride of America. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

ft v^as him that said it, not L 

Was it him of whom you spake ? 

Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, yet they are all 
within his own breast 

* The words »ave and but, when, in the sense of ^* except/' or " not indnd- 



connective. and are termed eonjuncUoru. 

Tbe word tav$ is by some considered a verb in the Imperatire in all connec« 
tions. Bat this woni, and nearly all the conjunctions and prepositions^appear 
to have lost their original verbcd power, and are now used as connectives to 
show the relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action of 
a subject 
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Trouble, though it may be long ddayed, yet it will soroly eolne. 

Thet« is a great many different wajrg of accumulating wealth. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suitdilv 
to them? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and nmplid^ 
is true wisdom. 

Qreat pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is right] 

NoTE.^-Accorfittg to tbe best onge, the word ptint in tile seiMe of labor, 
trouMe, ice, thoogh of a plural form, isjoined with a singular verb ; M/Hie 
pains they bad taken wat veiy great — Cuwmdon^ No pams is takenj— iVpt. 
See Worcester's Dictionary. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [ri^ht] 
He dare not touch a hair o^ Catiline, [right] 
He dare him to the triaL [wrong.] 
He need our sympathy, [wrong.] 

NOTB.P— The reibs vised and dors, are used both in a traiMlflveand intraosi* 
tive sense. When thej are intransitlTe, good usage authorizes the plural fom 
with nouns in the singular. 

To live soberly and piously are required of all. 

l¥bat signifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

Ja unity consists the wel&re and security of society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaction. 

The deeeitAilnesB of riches, or the cares of life, has dioked the 
seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them sorrow. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and conamonsi 

The time of William making the experiment 

Such will ever be the efl^t of youth associating widi vieious 
companions. 

Who have I reason to esteem so highly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he that was dead set up and began to Ef>eak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He q>peared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a {Measure to have received this approbation. 

They whom he had most injured, he had the greatest 
fc>ve. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommendbig these kind of sufierings. 

]Bk this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

Iiiere is no mean of escaping the persecution. 
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And with this amend he was content 

Peace of mind is an honorable amend for the sacrifices of self* 
interest 

Note. — ^The word means in the sense of " cause'' and the word amends and 
MTeral others, as, Alms, news, riches. &c., have only the plural form and may 
be used either in the singular or plural number. 

Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding for- 
cibly. 

He acted in this business bolder than was expected. 

They were seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Eveiy lea^ every twig, every drop of water teem with lii^ 
Eveiy man and every woman were numbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into his 
band& 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His wcnrk is perfect; but his brother's is more than perfect 

Which of them two persons was in fiiult ? 

We have a great many of them fiowers in the garden. 

Each of them in their turn receive fiivors. 

Eveiy person, whatever be tiieir station, are bound by die dudes 
of morality and religion. 

Humili^ and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a life of industiy and eccmomy, it is because 
he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the dedgn be laudable, it will involve much anxiety and 
labor. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capital. 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the afi&ir amicably settled. 

It was said by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was the 
person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither despise the pocn* or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify ine. ^ 

The relations are ^o uncertain, as that they require much exami* 
nation. 

NoTB.— Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston at 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 
I have spent three weeks ai Portland, [in.] 
The old man was satting upon the ground on the side of the 
road. 
I differ entirely wUh you in this particular, [irom.] 
He was resolved of going to the Persian court 
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He was eager of recomroendinii^ it to his fellow citizens. 
He accused the ministers ybr betraying the Dutch. 
The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought on. 
He was made much on at Argos. 
Neither of them shall make me swerve out of my pa& 
Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat and Hvmuow a cameL 
[out] 



§184. COMPOSITION.* 
Description. — Result of Perception. 

EXERCISE I. SIGHT. 

Direction.— Place an object before yon. Examine it carefhlly by jfmt 
•ense of sight. You must neither touch, taste nor smell it Then write what 
you have learned by sight 

ModeL A jHece of sealing wax. 

This ptece of sealing wax is about four inches long, half an inch broad, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. It is of a very bright red, and stamped with 
the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I suppose 
it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One «nd is 
rough as if broken, and the other is smoked from having been in the flame o' 
a candle. 

Describe in a similar manner the following objects. 

A book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-glass. 

EXERCISE II. TASTE. 

Direction.— Taste the object and write the result 

Model. A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is only 
an infusion of the leaves of that plant Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It 
Is naturally somewhat bitter, but the sugar prevents it from being unpleasantly 
■o. The flavor is aromatic and agreeable. 

• Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has received 
through the kindness of a friend, a small work on composition, published in 
EldinlNirg^l839, edited by W. & R. Chambers, to which he is mainly indebted 
for some of the followjug p:^es. 



Onion. 


Honey. 


Potato. 


Orange. 


Lemon. 


Coffee. 


Vinegar. 


Liquorice. 
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Objects to be described. 

CinnamoiL 
Strawberries. 
Apples. 
Cheesei. 

EXERCISE in. 8MELL. 
DiRBCTioN.— Exercise the sense of smell, and write the mslt 

Modd. A full blown rose. 
This beautfiii flower is called the rose. Its buds are gradually opeBing^ ud 
from each proceeds a most delightAil odor. Bat the <Aief perftime is fhm 
the petals of the fbU blown flower. The essence which ia eitracled firom die 
rose-leaTes, forms a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 

Violet lalac. Burnt ^tfaer. 

Boxberry. Ck>logne. Tansy. 

Orange. Strawbeny. Hartshorn. 

Pineapple. Geranium. Wormwood. 

EXERCISE IT. FEELIire. 

Direction.— With eyes shut, toudi the oligect, and write the remit. 
ModeL An Octavo volume. 

1 perceive by feeling, that this book is about ten inches long, six broad, aai 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I thiak 
il has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat warm. 

Objects to be described^ 

A shining. 
Woolen dotb. 
Spectator. 
Soap. 

EXERCISE V. HEARINCk 

DiRxcTioNw— Strike tiie object^or listen to its natural sounds, and deeeiibe 

MM. 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whined like a dog, then il 
p,y9 a sort of a shrill whistle. That mi followed by a hollow moaning, and 



Door. 


Hair-glove. 

Marble. 

Paper. 


It:x 


AbelL 


Silk. 
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tea there WM a loud nuh like a waterlkU. This eeaied, and afterward! there 
wae a mixtnre ef whiitiiiig and hiwiiig. At last, it died away i» gentle uuuw 
■un 

Objects to be described. 

- A fife. The sea. Singing of Inrds. 

A vidiii. Trees. A c^olr. 

A trumpet Thunder. Bells. 

A drtan. HidL Sounds in a street 

XXERCISK Vr. ALL THE SENSES. 

Bnt«yfio*j-^lace te ofcgect beforb yon, eianine it careftdly by jam 
•ensesin turn* Then write down the information which each organ has given 
you. Finish what yon have learned from one sense, before yon proceed to 
thenczt 

Mod^ A pencil 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil is about fire inches iong^ and a quarter 
ef an inch in thickness. Its shape is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
tad tapering to a fioint at the other. Its color is a beautiful light brown with 
daik strsaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, with an old pea 
en one side, and a short piece of red sealing-wax on the other. 

3. By fe^ng I perceive its shape to be exactly what my eyes communicated. 
But I ascertain something which my eyes could not tell ; namely,that the 
pencil i% as hard as this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and rough on 
the other. 

3. When I put it to my nostrils, I perceive that it has a very sli^t (feasant 
oitt 10te fliat of cedtt wood. 

i. The taste is sweetish. 5. It utters no sound. 

Objects* to be described. 

A piece of money. An apple. A thistle. 

An orange. Ai^eu. A pen. 

A watch. A lemon. A ball 

A flow^. A book. A clock. 

XZXitClSE TII. STATEMENTS AND EXFERlMEltTS. 

DiRXCTioir.— Place an object before you. Tit it by your own senses as 
before J then make experiments on it, and write down the result. 

MoM, A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece of India-rubber, or caoutchouc, is three inches long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is nearly black, 
with whitiift or gTeyi^ parts in the middle, wMIe some portions of it seem 
■dMiwiMt bMfWii. Its ntMBH ai strong aud somewhat disagreeable, ft hat no 
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p^tdiat taite, though some boys are fond of chewing it. I shall now make 
some experimMU with it While I hold one end, yov most pnll out the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is eUuHc Next, 
I put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it takes fire very 
readily, burning with brilliant light, white at the bottom and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is inJlammabU, By putting it into water, I perceive it floats, so its specific gravi- 
ty must be less than that of water. I further observe that it does not di- 
minish its bulk, from which I infer that it is insoluble in water. I have been 
informed however, that tar will dissolve it 1 have found it very useful in rub- 
bing out pencil marks. 

Things to be Described. 
1. Small piece of glass. 
Qualities, OS j»ro0ei26y(^i«sen«««. Size. Shape. Color. Weight Heat 
Hardness, Smell. Taste. Experiments. By breaking, marking, dtc. 

2. CoaL 

(^AUTua, a$ proved by the tentea. Size. Shape. Color. Wei^^ 

EcBperitMtUt, With water, with fire, with a hammer. 

3. A sheet of paper. 

QuaUtiee. Size. Shape, &c. 

Exprnmente. With water. With fire. With paint With pendL With i^ 

4 Sealing-wax. 

Qualitiee, Shape. Size. Color. Weight, &c 
Experiments. With flame, with water, &c. 

EXERCISE yill. SOURCES OF THINGS. 

DiRXCTioir. — ^Place an object before you. Think of its origin, or fW>m what 
source it came. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all that you have heard. You may then add an account of its 
appearance, qualities, &.c. Your description may conclude vrith some ex- 
periments. 

Modd. A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal called lead. 1 procured this piece at 
(he plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead-works. Lead is ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for that 
purpose. Lead is bluish-white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
bat It becomes dull and dim after it has been in the air for some time. 
It has no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a slight smell. It It 
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yery toft, and may be hammered into thin plates. It is easily melted, as jcm 
may prove by putting a piece into the fire. 

Objects to be Describedi 

1. A piece of bread. 

SuggutioM, Baker f oven, flour j miUer, mill, stream, horses, water ; far' 
flier, ground, plow, harrow, horses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thrashing, winnow- 
ing ; soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritious. 

2. A coat 

SuggutionB, Tailor, cloth, merchant, manufacturer, wool, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving j wooi-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color> quality, 
&c. 

a Sugar. 

Su^eMiUms, Grocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, plantation, 
negroes, sugar-cane } refining. Shape,'color, size, smell, taste, ^c 

4 Paper. 
SvggeMiSoM, Stationers, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boiling, 
sizing, &c. ; rag-merchant, linen, flax plant, mode of preparation, &c. Shape, 
size, color, quality. 

EXERCISE IX. USES OF THirfOS. 

DiREGTioH.— Place the object before you, and think for what purpose it is 
usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 

Model. A piece of lead. 

T^is metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofs of houses 
are made of it Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and white 
lead, both of which are poisonous. If we mix it with tin, the result is that 
useful compound called pewter, of which some tible-spoons are made. When 
blended with antimony, it affords a composition from which printers' types are 
east 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steeL Gold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany.^ Cotton Cloth. Water. 

Glass. Cows. Steam-engine. 

EXERCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

Direction.—* Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, aj 
where you bought it, whence the merchant procured it, Sec. TeU whettMr n 
is natural or artificial, simple or compound, o&c. 
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Model, A pen-knife. 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler's. 
He either made it himself or procured it of the manufacturer. It onnsists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substance. The handle is of horn, prob- 
ably that of a stag. It is of a broMm color, rough and hard. It has several 
small rivets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a small plate on which the owner's name maj be engraven. The sec- 
ond substance is steel.of which the blade is composed. Steel is an artificial 
metal, the result of iron prepared with charcoal. It is very haid and smooth. 
When properly tempered, it makes very sharp blades. 

Practice acgprding to the Direction and Model. 

1. A room. 

Svggeatioru, Floor boards, carpet-maker, pattern, color, texture, liie, slMpe, 
wails, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

ShiggesUoni, Leares, pages, margins, title-pages, edges, plates, wood cuts) 
binding, author, printer, book-binder, book-seller. 

3. A house. 

Buggettioru, Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doors, windows, stairs, chim- 
neys, wood-work, plastering, painting, papering. What are the tradesmen 
employed in making a house 7 

4. Afire-place. 5. An inkstand. 

EXERCISE XI. 

The following directions may afford some aid to the learner in his efforts at 
composition. 

1. A subject should be selected on which the writer has some definite knowl- 
edge, and which is not beyond his power of comprehension. 

S. The writer should think long and paHenUy on his subject before attempt- 
ing to compose. 

3. When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and make such divis- 
ions as will enable him to examine every part separately, something like the 
following example. 



5^jecL— Children should render obedience and knre to their 
ptrents. 

18 
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1. Bec&ase they ire under obligatioBs to their parents for benefits receirad 
from them. 
S. BecaoM in thii way they aeeare their own happineffi. 
S. Becaoae God has commanded them to honor their parents.* 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject are presented as a akel 
eton ef the whole $ as follows i 

SubjecL — ^Independence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 

5. Its effect upon the character. 
3. Its effect upon society. 

4u The different kinds of indepen^nce. 

6. The difference between independence aad obstiaicy. 

EXXRCISE XII. 
Let apian or skeletoe be made oet for the traatm^t of the following sti6;>cft. 

Sutjeets. 

BeneToleBCQ. Industry. 

Power of conscience. The love of praise. 

Intepnty. Intemperance. 

Tiie observance of die Sabbath. Education. 

A fretful temper. The love of knowledge. 

AlW the subject has been seleeted^ and methodized or planned, the f<^l0w- 
ing directions may be observed. 

1. Examine the divisiojis separately, and place sach tfaooghtp under each di- 
Tision, and no others, as properly belong to it 

S. Careftilly analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see whether 
any improper or unnecessary words hare been used, and idusther the aeiitence 
is grammatically correct. 

3. After the essay or composition hu been once wnttan, hegim tmtm wid re- 
write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different ezpressione 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almoet e«»fy thoqfht 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4 Attend carefttUy te the spelling, pointing, and capitals. 

XXBBCI8K Xm. TARIKT7 OP EZFEIfSKML 

llie same idea maybe expressed indifferent wajrs; and it will be both esefVd 
and entertaining for the learner to practice such exercises as the following. 

*Kewman'- Ahetoric : See also Parkw'sAids to English compositiaHi 



UODEU 

The soul is immortal. v 

1W «»• Jte mj be e o t prM wd b dUferaat wayi. 

The soul will never die. 

The soul will never cease to eiisL 

The soul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endless exittMie*. 

Sentences for Praehee. 

A wise son maketh a ^lad father. A foolish son is the het^lMM 
of (intutie of sorrQW to) his mother. 
When we have finished our work, we will play. 
Af\er dinner we will walk in tlie field. 
Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as welf as to the foody. 
A wolf let Into the sheefi-fold, will devour tJie sheqi. 
True religion teaches us to be gentle and affalde. 
My friend died last night, without a struggle or a |;rp9XU 

§ 185. PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of accent, quahtity, and the laxni ef Twafaitkia* 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a certain satiable 
in a word ; as, The syllable ban in a6emdon. 

Note. — Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. EmphawU li a 
stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its importance. Accent is a 
stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to pronovnce it. 
A short syllable requires half the time of a long one. 

§ 13|5. VERSIFICATION. 

Tersification is a measured arrangem»it of wordp iole pMllfliil 
Imes or verses. 

A. verse connsts of a certam number of accented aiid UQAjCoent- 
ed syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

JEEkipne is the correspondence of the last sound of one line to the 
last sound of another. 

Blank verse is the name ^ven to a kind of poetry written with- 
out rh/me* , 

A itanza consists of several lines, and is sometimes improperly 
called a verse. 
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A couplet, or disdch, consists of two poetical lines which make 
complete sense. 
A fix>t is a division of a verse consisting of two or three syllnbles. 
Scanning is dividing a line into the feet of which it ia couipo^ied. 
The principal feet in English verse are the following. 

Febt. 

1. An Iambus, o « 

2. A Trochee. - o 

3. An Anapaest, o c - 

L An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last so- 
eented ; as, Betr4y, consist 

2. A Trochee has the first pliable accented, and the last unac- 
eented ; as, H&tefiil, pettish. 

3. An Anapeest has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented; as. Contravene, acquiesce. 

t 137. IAMBIC VERSE. 

lunlne verses may be divided into several species, according to 
the number of fbet or syllables of which they are composed. 

L The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of an Iam- 
bus^ with an additional short syllable ; as^ 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, , 

Repenting. 

NoTB^— We hare bo poem of this measure, bat it may be met with hi stan- 

ns. 

2l The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be con* 
liniied tfarou^ any great number of lines. It consists of f too 
iimdbusesL 

Norx^—In reading Iambic verse, the accent is on the second syllable of 
•■eh fiK»t$ or on the even syllables ; as, To m« | the r6se. 

What pUce | is h^re ! 
What sc^es | appear * 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syllable } aa^ 

J Up<Sn I a mo6nt | aiit 
Beside a fodntain. 
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S. The third fbnn consists of three Iambuses. 
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In plA I ces fdr | or nedr. 
Or fd I luous or | obscure. 

It lometiines admits of an additional short syllable; as, 

Our hearts | no Ion | get Idn | guish. 

4. The fourth form is niade up of four Iambuses. 

And mkj \ at Idst | my weA i ry age. 
Find oiit | the pedce | ful her | mit | Age. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of Jive Iambuses 

How Ibv*d, I how vdl | u'd 6nce | avdils | thee ndt. 
To whom r eld ted, 6t by whom begot. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it consists «^ fir« 
Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, it is capable of many varieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is comniouiy called the Mt»» 
andrine measiure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For thdu | art b6t | of ddst; | be hiim | ble dnd | be wise. 

7. Tlie seventh and last form of oiur Iambic measure, is made 

up of seven Iambuses. 

The Ldrd | deacon | ded frdm | above | and bdw'd | the hedv | eni 
high. • 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken into two} the 
fixBt coataining four feet, and the second three; 

When dll | thy m6r | cies O' | mv G6d ! 
Mjr ria | ing soiil | sorv^yi. 

$ 188. TROCHAIC VERSE. 

L The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists of oim 

TVoche^ and a long syllable. 

TO mult ] c^ase. 
Sink to I p^ace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on serinos oc* 
easions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of two 

feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 

•erious purpose. 

On' the j m6an | tain. 
By' a I rodn | tarn. 
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Note. — ^Tn readinff Trochaifi Terse, the accent it placed <m the ftiptsTQabla 
of each foot, or on uie odd syllables ; as. On' the | moun'tain. 

It sometimes contains two feet, or trochees, with an additional long sgrlU- 
ble) as, 

In'thf* I ddysof I old 
Fdbles pldinlj told. 

3. The third ^oies consists oiihru trochees; «% 

Wh6n our | hedrts are | mdurning : 

Or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable ; as, 

R68tles8 I mdrtals | tdil for | ndugbt ; 
Bliss in I v^in from | e&rth is | sought. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees; &i^ 

R6und us | r6ars the | t6mpest | louder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

Pdle I dfler | dinner | in his | chair, 
Sdt a I farmer, | rOddy, | fikt and | fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. Tlie Mh Trochaic species is likewise luneoinmeiL U is com- 
posed of /we trochees. 

All' that I wAXk on | f66lL or | ride m I chiri | oti, 
Afl' that I dw^U in | pAla | c6s or | gdrrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic eonnsis «f aur tro- 
chees; as, 

On' a I mduntain, | str^tchM be | neath a | hoiry | willow. 
Lay a | 8h6pherd | swdin, and | vievM the | rolling billow. 

This seems to be the loogept Trochaic line that our language admits. 

$ 139. ANAPiJESTIC VERSE. 

1. Tlie first and simplest form of omt gemui^ An^pKKiC 
is made up of two Anapaests ; as, 

But his codr | age *gan fail, 
For no drts | could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Th^ his cofir j age 'gan fSLil | him 
For no Arts | could avdil | him. 

2. The second species consists of three AnaiMesta. 

O ye wodds. 1 spread your briojoh | ei apdoe ; 
To your de^^t recfease* I fly' ; 
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I would hide with the beiets of the ehiie ; 

I would vdnish from every eyi. 

This 18 a very pleasing measure; and much used, both in solemn and cheer 
All subjects. 

3. The third ^ind of the English Anaptcstic^ consists of four 
Anapassta. 

May I gdv | em my p^s | aions with db | solute swAy ; 
And grow wi | ser and b^t | ter as Vifb | wears aw4y. 

This measure will admit pf a short syllable at the eod ; a8« 

On the w^rin | cheek of yo6th, | smiles and rd ) ses are bl6ad | inf. 

NoTK. — In reading Anapsestic verse, the accent is placed on the thifd syl 
labia of each foot } as, 

I would hide | with the beista J of the ch&se. 

§ 140. POETIC UCENSE. 

Poetry owes much of its effect to the peculiar style in which it 
is dressed. It indulges ujore freely than prose in figurative expres* 
nons, in contractions and transpositioi>8, in exelamationSy ai^tiq<qa- 
ted words and {durases, and other peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be ex])lained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology, Figures of Syntax, and Figures of Rhetoric 

A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the usual 
form of a tpord^ 

A figure of Syntax is the intentional dejiriali^n in $h9 usual con* 
struction of a word. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a departure from the usual af^catioii 
of a word. 

§ 141. FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

L Elision is the omission of a part of a word. 

This figure includes Syncope^ or an omission in the middle of a word ; as, 
List'ning, lovM ; apocope, or the elisiov of a final vpwel or f^Jlable ; apluerina^ 
or the elision of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a word) as, '^amU 
for <igain»tf tquire for esquire. 

2. Stnjeresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; iii^ 
SeeH for Kertdy drowrud lor drovevi-ed, 

3. DiJERESis is the separation of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong ; as, aMrialy not isriaf. ; codptraU^ not cooperate. 
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PARAOoeK 18 the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a 
word ; as, fflthout-en for without ; bound-en for bound, 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of an ex{)letive letter; as, BtAovtd 
for loved ; a-doum for doum ; y-dad lor clad. 

Tmesis is the separation of a compound word, by an interven- 
ing word; as, To-ua-ward^ for towdrd-^ua. 

$ 142. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words necessary 
to complete the construction of the sentence, but not essential to 
express tlie meaning. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical, tome examples 
of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the twtiele; as, A man, woman, and child. The article a 
is omitted, by ellipsis, before woman and child. 

± The ellipsis of the noun; as, The laws of God tnd man; i.e. the laws 
of God and the laws of man. 

3. The ellipsis of the ad;ecfo'v«; as, A delightful garden and orchard; i.e. a 
delightful garden, and a deHgk^ful orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of a pronoun; as, I love and fear him; i^e. 1 lore him, Ac 
This is the man they love, i.e. which they love. 

5. The ellipsis of the verb; as. The man was old and crafty; i.e. tne man 
was old, and the man was crafty ; She was young and beautiful and good ; i e. 
she was young, she was beautiful, and she was good. I went to see and hear 
him ; i.e to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb; as, He spoke and acted wisely; i.e. He spoke 
wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of a preponUon; as. He went into the abbeys, halls, and pub- 
lic buildings ; info is omitted before halls, and public buUdingt, 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction; as, They confess tlie power, wisdoin, 
goodness, and love of the Creator ; ami is omitted, by ellipsis, before un»dom 
and goodnese* 

9. The ellipsis of the i$Uerjeeiian ; as, O pity and shame ! i,e. O pily ! O 
shame ! 

52. Pleonasm is die use of more words than are neeesiary to 
express the meaning; as, 

Peace, O virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 
4 Enallaox is the use of one part of speech for another; iii^ 
The fearful hare limps awkward. 
They fall tucceeaive and eueeeeHve live. 
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4. Htfbrbaton is the transposition of words'; as, 

The muses fair, these peaceful 9hade$ among* 
He wanders tarth arotmd. 

^ 145. FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
L A SI1III.X is an express and formal comparison. 

EXAMPLES. 

The actions of princes are like those great rivers, the couneof which ereiy 
^ne beholds, but their springs have been seen by few. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains. 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel. 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

2l a Metaphor is a comparison impUed in a amgle word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 will be unto her a wall of fire round about 

Thou art my tock and my fortress. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a Ught to my pathi 

3. Personification or Prosopopobia is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jordan was driven back! The mountains skipped like rams, and tho Uttlt 
hills like lamba. 

Rome for empire far renowned 
TVampUs on a thousand States; 
Soon her pride shall kit* the ground- 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4. An Alleoort is a continued metaphor; for examples See 
Ezekiel XVa 22—24, and Pa XXX. 8. 

4.Metontmt is substimting the name of one thing fi>r thai of. 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

They crown Hu wine [cups]. They reaACowpcr j i^. The poetiy of Cow- 
pv. Cfray hain should be respected. 
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6L Vision is a figure by which something imaginary is repr»- 
■ented as real and present to the senses. 

EXAMPLE. 

I Mem to nyielf to behold this city, the oraament of the earth, and the 
eapital of all nadom, raddenty inrolred in one conflagration. I see before 
me the tlanghtered heaps of citizens, lying nnbaried in the midst of their 
mined coontiy. The ftirioes coontenance of Cethegui rises to my new^ 
while with a sarage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is turning off fix>m the regular course of the 
wibjfieti tb Uddress some person ol* thing. 

example. 
Soul of the just ! companion of the Good! 
O sun, thy everlasting light 

8. Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. 

EXAMPLE. 
1 saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear the blasted, fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hill. 

9. STmscDOCHE is putting the nasoe of the whole of anything 
for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the tpaves for the sea, the 
roof for the house, the head fi>r the person, the heart for the emo- 
tions, &c 

10. Irony is the intentional use of words in a sense contrary to 
that whii h the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as, 

The prophet Elijah when he challenged the priests of Baal, ^' mocked them 
and said. Cry alond, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is parsulng, or 
he is on a journey, or peradVenture he ile^peth, and tnust be awaked." 

11. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words in 
contrast ; as, 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his stores, but to 
diminish his desires. 

Though poor, hanariouM ; though «u5mis«tve, eotn. 
Though deep, yet tUar; though geniU, yet not dtM, 

1% Climax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks in 
regular gradation; as, 

Add to your ikith rirtue ; and to firtue knowledge 5 and to knowledge tedi- 
pervnce, dec. See 2 Pet. 1 : 6-7. 
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TABLE I. 

plurals are formed according to the analogy of the langnag* 
are derived. an 



AntilbMit 



AfU 



Tnagm 



t •ppendieei 
( appeuduus 



5 faaoditd 
{ bandits 
i criteria' 



(ealicet 
{caUxM 

ebryalidei 
5 cherubim 
I cherub* 

data 

deaidenta 



{dogmata 
dicrews 



emphawt 

epheoMridH 

oHuria 



errata 
C'Ainfi 
# AinfUMi 
I forniulai 
t formate 



Hy[^theaia 
Ifiin Utnvm 



NebuU 
Quit 



Parentbefefo 

Pbasia 

Radiia 



Stimolw 

-Seraph 

Speetdutt 

ThAi* 

Vortex 



hypotbetci 
Vnetbtui 




Archhtt 

Ashee 

Ameto 

Billiard! 

Bittera 

Boweia 



S. The following nouns are used only in the plural. 

Pineera 
Pletedi 
Snoffiers 



ClothMi 

CaleoS 
Vitals 



Drawers (an article of 

dram) 
Dra«s 

Entrails 

Goods 

Hatches 

Hose (ftocklop) 

Hfsteries 



Citerati 

Lees 

Letters (lit"'*!*'*) 

Luntft 

Miiiutic 

Ifaancrs 

Morals 

Nifipers 

V6at» 

Oifies 



Tidtup 
Tooss 
Thanks 



TABLE II. 

1. Nouna whose feminine gender is expressed hy different words 



Beaa 

Boy 

Brother 

Bwk 

Drake 

Earl 

Farher 

Friar era 



mrtar 

doe 

dock 



RinK 



AmwiAM. 


MucMlfns. 


AwiiR** 


lady 


Man 


wontan 


roe 


Master 


lUMtress 


msre 


Master 


mis 


wife 


Ne|.hew 


oferr 


ST" 


£:r 


mamma 
daiiihter 


landlady 


Sta, 


hind 


tadj 


lT,icIe 


annt 


tmmh 


Wi«ud 


wiM 
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S. Nouns whose feminine is expressed bj a difference of termination. 




adoiinifmtris 
adulteraa 



BnderrooM 
Benefactor 
Caterer 

ClUBlV 

Cooaoctor 
Couat 
Cur 
Danpbia 



EndMlv 



Goveraor 
Heir 
HtfO 
HmIv 



corerMH 
brire« 



liulructor 
Jew 

Lteo 

Marfraw 

Ne«ro 

Patroo 

Pfeer 

Port 

Prior 



PrieU 
Prince 



Sore 

Sultaa 

TVilor 

Tetutor 

Ticer 

Tutor 

ViMooat 

Votary 

Widowtf 



TABLE 111. 



IBBEaULAR VERBS. 
The forms marked thus* are obsolete, or nearly so, but occur in ancient writings 



▲bids 
AriN, I 



Bflfio 



ImfufteL P. Partkirlt. 



f awoke 
) awaked 
■ bore, bares 

beftt 

ber« 

began 



Bid 

Bind 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blofr 

Break 

Breed 

Brinf 

Baud 

Bunt 
Buy 



Chide 
Chuae > 
Choow( 
Cleave (toad. 

Cleave (to 

aplH) 



betit 

.beHTt 
dbMOUfbt 

bid. bade 

boiiud 

bit 



C broke 
) brake* 

bred 

broiutM 
( biiilSd 
(built 

burat 



cast 

(eatched 



(cli^red 
Jcf 



«riaen,rii 
awaked 



bereavedf bereft 



bled 
blown 

bmke, brakea 
bred 



bo3it 



catcbcd, caoght 
chid, chidden* 
cboWfChoaen 

cleaved 

fven 
cleft, clove, clo< 



CliDf 

Ck>tEi 



Coat 

Crow 

Creep 

Cut 

Daret 

Deal 

Di« 

Do 

Draw 

Drive 
Drink 
Dwell 
Eat 

fT"* 

Feel 
FifhC 
Find 
Flee 

£!'"« 

Fly 

Forget 

Fonake 
Freen 
Get 
OiM 



elnaf 



P, 

clnng 



Cone JjJJ cofce 



dealt, denied 
di^ 



[^«« 



dealt, d 



dnnk 
(dwelt 
^dwelled 

ate 

ISilt 



fled 
flonf 



[dmnken* 
dwell, dwelled 
9*t,ealc 

felt 

fougbt 



^75 



foigot, #>rgwtii 
fomkan 



KuTSt 



|tM, Itottea 

ffikUd,rnt 



r Dh% wken tMBaitive, ia r^nlar. 
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Ghd 
OiT* 
Go 
Graf* 

Grind 
Groir 
Havo 

Hang 

Hew 

He«r 

IIA 

Hit 

Hold 

Hurt 

Keep 

KacSl 

Knit 



Laid 
Leavt 



EWMTfitt* 

firdad»(irt 
gave 
went 
gr*»ed 
grunad 
grew 
bad 
Changed 

heaid 
hewad 



Let 

Lie (d«wa) 



Make 

Mean 






Rid 
Rid* 
Ring 

lliva 
Roa 
Saw 

2*f 



Shav* 
Shear 

StMd 

Shina 
Shew 
Show 



S!f" 



■howii,d 



Shot 
Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

Sliok 

SUt 

Smita 



Speak 
Speed 
Spend 
SpUl 



iSrUt 



Stinr 
SMde 
Strika 
String 



Sweat 
SweU 

Swia 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Ten 

Thuk 

Thriv* 



Thrjnt 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weavt 

Wen 

Win 

Wind 



WrlM 
WfUi 




wvotaiWTil wiMMi write 



NoTX.-~A consonant it tometimes annexed to the present of regular verbs 
before the termination d or e<f is annexed to form the Imperfect tense or Per- 
fiKt Participle. See Rule 5, page 2S4. 
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DERIVATION. 

About 23000, or five-eiglitlis of the words in the English 
Language are of Ajiglo-Saxon origin; the remaining part 
are ^derived from the Latin, Qreek, French, and some other 
Languages. , 

The following is a specimen of tile dirtihographj of the English Lenguage 
about the fourteenth centuiy. 

In the days of Eroude kyng of Judee, tlier was a prest, Zacaiye 
by name; of tlie sort of Abia, and liis wyf was of the doughtirs 
of Aaron; and hir nejm was Elizflheth. Luke L — Widdiffi^a Ver- 
non, wriUm 1380. 

The following extraMf are from some of the earliest English authoti. 

NoY/e for to speak of the commune^ 

It is to flread of that fbrtuae. 

Which nath befalle in so idiye londea— GotMr. 

Alas, alas! with how defe an ere deth cruell tumeth avmio fio 
wretche8,and iiaiedi for to close weepyng eyess. — Chaucer. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridin out, he lovid chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy.-^JSi 

Mine faieh estate, power and aueton^. 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spie, 

Tjiat richesse, worship, welth and dignitie, 

Joy, rest, and peaee, and all things Qmally, 

That any pleasure or profit may come by. 

To manues comfi>rt, ayde and sustinaunce, 

Ib all at my deiiyse and ordinaunoe. — Tlwnas Mhm 
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DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is one which is not derived irom any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primitive 
word or words. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways ; riz : 

L Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives^ adjectives^ and sOflia- 
times from adverbs. 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 
4 Substantives are derived from adjectives. 
5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. BtJmttmihtM art derieed from vcrd*; aa^from ** to lotv/' comai "lofer jf 
from ** to viiit, riaitor f from « to fanrive, BurriYor j" &c 

In the f<rilowiiig instancM, and in many othera, it ia difficult to determine 
whether the rerb Mras deduced from the noun, or the noun from the reib, vix > 
Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear 5 ileep, to aleep 5 walk, to walk $ 
ride, to ride ; act, to act ; &c 

2. Verbt are derived from notma, at^eethes, and sometime! from adoerbe; 
aa, from the noun aott cornea "to aalt;'' from the a4iectiTe toarm, " to warm f* 
and from the adreib fonoard, ** to forward/' Sometimea they are formed bj 
lengthening the vowel, lor aoftening the conaonant ; aa, from grata, ** to graze j^ 
aometimes by addmg m; aa from Jmgt&, *^ to lengthen;'' especially to adjec 
tlvea ; aa, from ehori, ** to ahorten, "* bright, ** to brighten." 

3. A^eetivee are derived from notma, in the following manner t Adjectivae 
denoting plenty are derived from nouna by adding y; aa, from health, healthy , 
wealth, wealthy; might, mighty; ice 

Adjectivea denoting the matter out of which any ihmg ia made, are derived 
from nouna by adding en; aa, from Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; wod, woolen; 
dtc 

A^ectivea denoting abundance are derived from nouna, by adding yW; aa, 
Joy, joyful ; ain, ainful ; fruit, fruitfiil ; d&c 

Adjectivea denoting plenty, but with aome^kind of dhninution, are derived 
from nouna by adding tome ; aa, from Light, lightaome ; trouble, tzoohlesome; 
toil, toilaome ; &c. 

Adjectivea denoting want are derived from nouna, by adding Ian; la, friMi 
worth, worthleaa ; from care, careleaa ; joy, joyleaa ; &c. 

Adjectivea deiioting Kkeneaa, are derived frtmi nouns, by adding ^; la* froM 
man, manly; earth, earthly ; court, courtiy ; dec 
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Some adjectives are derived firom other adjectives, or firom nouns, by adding 
iah to them ; which termination, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, 
or lessening the quality 5 as. White, whitish ; i^. somewhat white. When 
added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character; as, Child, 
chUdishj thief, thieviik. 

Some adjectives are formed fVom nouns or verbs, by adding the termination 
alOe ; and those adjectives signify capacity 3 as, Answer, answerable; to change, 
changeable. 

4. Noung are derwed Jrom adjectives sometimes by adding the termination 
nete; as. White, whiteness 3 swift, swiftness; sometimes by adding th or t, 
and making a small change in some of the letters; as, Long, length; high, 
height 

6. Adverbs qf qualUy are derived from adjectitveSf by adding ^, or chang- 
ing le into ly; and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they 
are derived ; as, fh>m hose comes basely; from sioto, sUmHy ; from ofrle, ably. 

There are so many other wajrs of deriving words from one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly in^KMsible, to enumerate them. The 
inimitive words of any language are very few ; ^e derivatives form much: the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the terminations hood 
or headf shipy ery, foicft, rkk, dom, ton, merU, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify character or quali- 
ties ; as. Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &c. 

Nouns ending in ship, are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition ; as. Lordship, stewardship, partnership, d&c. Some nouns ending 
in ship, are derived from adjectives 3 as, Hard, hardship, &c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signify action or habit ; as, Slavery, fooleiy, prud- 
ery, &c. Some nouns of this sort come from adjectives ; as, Brave, braveiy^ 
ice. 

Nouns ending in wick, rieky and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or con> 
dition ; as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, ^c. 

Nouns which end in ion, are those that signify profession ; as. Physician, 
musician, &c. Those that end in ment and age, come generally from the 
French, and commonly signify the act or habit; as, Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjectives, and denote 
Character or habit ; as, Drunk, drunkard; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, kin, Ung, ing, ock, d, and the like ; a% 
Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 3tc. 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

Most of the derivative words of the English langaage are 
formed by the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the begin- 
ning of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A svjffix^ is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word ^ 
as, sure/y, contenUnen/. 

1. SAXOfi PREtlXES. 
A signifies on, in, or at; as, ashore^ afar, asleep. 
Be, tfpon, by,/or, d&c. ; as, 6espeak, 6etide, 6espiinkle, became. 
For, from or against ; as, /orbear, ybrbid. 
ToRK^f h^fbre ; ^a, fbreieW, fort\iiioyf. 

Mis, torongf erroneous , or dtfective; as, misconduct, misnile. 
Out, beyondf morSf or exterior; as, outran, outlive, outside. 
Over denotes excess, or sitperiority ; as, orerdo, overcome. 
Uk, negaHony or privation ; as, uncertain, unbind. 
Under signifies beneath, inferior; as, undermine, trnder^i}. 
Up denotes etetHztion, or «u6t7er«um ; as, upland, upset 
With signifies fromf or back ; as, untAstand, unt&hold. 

2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or ABS, signifies from ; as, overt, abstract 

Ad, a, AC, AF, AG, AL, AN, AP, AR, AS, or AT, signifies lOf at; as, oecadoy 
oQot, annex, arrest, attract, q/Hx. 

Ante signifies b^ore ; as, antecedent. 

CiRCUM signifies round; as, circumnavigate. 

Con, CO, cog, col, com, or cor, signifies either, together; as, cohere, ooflect, 
compress, correlative. 

Contra signifies against; as, contradict This prefix is sometimes changed 
to counter ; as, counteract' 

De signifies from or down; as, deduce. 

Dis generallj implie separation or disunion; as in dissolve. It has* some- 
times a negative use ; as in disapprove. IHs takes also the form di and d^i 
as in diverge, d(^use. 

E or EX signifies out of, or from ; as, eject, to cast out ; evade, to escape 
fVom. This prefix takes also the forms ec and ef; as, eccentric, ^ace. 

Extra signifies beyond or more than ; as, esetraordinary. 

In, im, en, ig, il and ir, before adjectives, have a negative signifieatimi ; 
as, inactive, not active. Before a verb, they signify in, into, or tigainst. 

Inter signifies between or among; as, intervene, tntersperse, to acattef 
among. 
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Ob, oc, op, OPy fvr^ m fht way of; as, ofotract, oecwr. 

Pkr, through or bg ; as, pervade, to past through 5 jverchance, bj chance. 

Pre or pr^, btfore ; as, precede, to go before. 

pRo,ybr, forthf or forward; as, proaouxi, for a no^i j jnnoToke, to call 
forth ; promote, to move forward. 

Rs, again or back; as, reenter, rec&lL 

Retro, backward; as, retrocession. 

Sk, ancle; as, eecede. 

Sink, wUhotU ; as, etnecure, without care. 

Sob, sue, suF, sue, SUP and sus signify under; as, etiftscribo, to write vnder 

Super signifies beyondj above, or over; as, eiipematurai, beyond nature 
ttipervise, to oversee. 

Trans signifies over, or beyond ; as, tromfer, to cany OTer. 

3. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation ; as, Anomalous, wanting mleHmoay* 
moas, wanting name ; enarchy want of government. 
3. Amphi, both or two; as, ^ImpAibious, living in two elements. 

3. Axti, agcUnst; as, ^Intiacid, against acidity 5 oiUtfebrile, against feTerf 
antithesis, a placing against. 

4. Apo, aph, from; as, apostrophe, aturning from ; op^resis, a taking fVom. 

5. DiA, through; as, ITiagonal, through the comers ; diameter, the measure 
through. 

6. Epi, sph, tipon ; as, J?pidemic, upon the people ; ep^mesa^ upon m daj. 

7. Hemi, half; as, ifemisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Hyper, over; as, Hypercritical, over-critical. 

9. Hypo, under ; as, Hypothesis, supposition, or a placing-oo-;}^. 

10. Met A, beyondyover ; as, ifefomorphose, to change to ann^^^r shape. 

11. Para, agauut; as, Paradox, something contrary to comiiion opinion 

12. PxRi, around; as, Periphery, the circumference, or measure round. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Monosyllables which end in f, I, or $, preceded by a angle 
Towel, have the final consonant doubled ; as, Staff, grasSy ndlL 

Except, as, of, if, gas, hat, was, yes, his, is, us, thus, thia. 

2. Double { generally becomes single before an addkional con- 
sonant; as, skill, skUfuL 

Note. — Words ending in any other double letter, preaerre it doaMe befora 
the terminations ^1, ly, nest, less. 
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3. In words ending in y preceded by a consonant, the y is 
changed into t, before an additional syllable ; as, Merry^ mtrrier 
pily^pitUcL 

ExcErrioiY.^— Before ing^y is retained to preyent the doabling of i; wb, 
Marry, marrying. Words ending in ie drop the e and take y ; as, die, dytn^. 

Note.— The yerb to dye, or die, (to color) and some others, retain the e be- 
fore mg, to prevent ambiguity. 

4. Words ending in silent e generally omit the e before an ad- 
ditional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, Force^ forcibU, rave^ 
Towng* 

Exception.— ^1) Words ending in ee.or ge, retain the e before abU, out; as, 
Ftacty jMoeeoMe, nhange, changeable, outrage, otOrageotu. 

(2) Words ending in oe retain the final e; as, Hoe, hoeing; $hoe, shoeing, 

(3) Words ending in ee drop the final e on receiving an additional syllable 
hgfiiming with ej as, see, $eeH, agree, agreed, 

5. Verbs of one syllable ending widi a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, and verbs of more than one syllable ending in 
the same manner, and accented on the last i^llable {as regnij) 
double the final consonant on receiving an additional syllable ; as, 
JUgret^ regretted. 

Remark. — Most verbs ending in I though not accented on the last syllable^ 
donble the I on receiving an additional syllable ; as, Travel, traveUing, traveOed, 
model, modelling, modeUed, 

Note— This last remark is according to the orthognq>hy of Worcester't 
Vietionary, Ferry and Webster allow but a single /. 

6. Compound words formed by pretbdng a word or a syllable to 
m monosyUable ending in aU, retain the 2^ ; as, Befall^ bethraUt r^calL 
Sicept wUhalf therewiOudf and wherewUhaL — fforcesUr. 
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